OLD  — to  the  largest  crowd  ever  to  assemble  at  one  of  Chicago’s  State  and 
Madison  streets  7th  war  loan  noon  hour  bond  rallies — a  total  of  $532,000  in  war 
ecurities.  The  attraction:  Chicago  Tribune  Headliners’  Day,  featuring  foreign 
correspondents,  cartoonists,  feature  writers  and  other  editorial  staff  members 
vhose  contributions,  every  day  of  the  week,  help  to 
attract  Chicago’s  largest,  most  responsive  audience. 

ipril  average  net  paid  total  circulation:  Daily,  Over  985,000  —  Sunday,  Over  1,300,000 
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More  than  ever 

V 

DOMINANT 

in  evening  circulation 

The  New  York  Journal- American,  with  as  much 
circulation  as  the  second  and  third  evening 
newspapers  combined,  completely  dominates 
this  sales-important  family  market. 

With  the  return  of  intense  competitive  selling 
this  fact  is  of  top  consideration  when  formu¬ 
lating  sales  plans  for  America’s  top  market. 


A  HEARST  NEWSPAPER 

NEW  YORK  JOURNAL-AMERICAN 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  THE  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 


“For  Distinguished  Service  In  Journalism” 


in  recognition  of  its  interesting  history 
of  70  years  which  reflects  many  facets 
of  our  national  life;  its  original  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  investigation  and  study 
of  contemporary  American  problems; 
and  its  clear  presentation  in  handsome 
format  of  the  news  of  the  world  with 


proper  interpretation  and  comment. 


University  of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism. 
May  21,  1945. 


EUGENE- MEYER  •  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER 
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it’s  the  lcx:al  touch 


\o  faret  of  human  nature  is  nutre  hasir  or  more  stable  than 
/M‘of)le's  interest  in  local  mnvs.  It  stetns  from  the  same  impulses 
tlmt  make  honw  and  family  and  neighborhood  the  foundation 
units  of  our  civilization.  •  Sometimes  Uwal  news  reai'hes  the  level  of 
high  dratna.  But  irntre  often  its  deep  and  abiding  appeal  comes 
instead  from  a  multitude  of  little  things.. . like  the  marriage  of  a  neighbor's 
daughter f  the  death  of  a  beloved  local  pastor,  the  planning  of  local 
pidrlic  works,  the  homecoming  of  a  local  boy  laden  with  honors  proudly  won  on 
Okinawa.  •  Seldom  are  these  things  news  at  all  outside  the  area  in  which  they 
occur.  But  on  people  nearby  they  exert  a  powerful  attractioru  m  Only  in 
rtewspapers  can  people  satisfy  this  ever-present  hunger  for  the  news 
of  what  goes  on  close  to  home.  And  in  newspapers,  too.. .as  in  no 
other  medium... people  find  the  advertising  as  well  as  the  news  all 


but  indisf  reusable  to  everyday  living.  ISowhere  is  advertising  more  constantly 
sought  after,  more  warmly  or  consistently  welcomed.  •  Newspapers 


unufue  mastery  of  The  Local  Touch  is  one  of  the  biggest 
reasons  why  newspaper  advertising... whether  you*re  selling 
an  idea,  a  service  or  a  product . . .  /Htcks  such  tremendous 


power  for  today  and  for  toirwrrow. 


Tki*  a^ytrlucaiMt,  pr*^«4  kjr  lk«  Bareaa  of  Advortuing,  A.  N.  P.  A.,  ia  poUiakod  bjr  Tke  MilwaiikM  iooraol  ia  dio  iatoroat  of  all  aawapap** 


U.  P.  Cerr«tpend«iit  Alb*rl 
RavanhoH  (abova)  gata  from 
Moj.  Oan.Qoira  ChannauH  an 
axploncrtion  of  air  lactic* 
ogointl  Hio  Jap*. 


Outoida  an  army  hacKl«|uartar*, 
John  Hlavocak,  U.  P.  war  ro- 
portar  in  India,  typa*  a  dl*patch. 


Tfca  commondar-in-cMaf  of  KwaUia,  Oan.  Wai  Yun-Sang,  giva*  ( 
laMrWaw  to  Oaorga  Wong,  of  UnMod  Pro**. 


...UNITED  PRESS 


For  EoftUrn  Mpnagtr  Mtl*t  W.  V«ughn 


Both  experienced  and  expert  are  the  correspondents 
covering  the  quickening  Indo-Burman  and  Chinese  war 
fronts  for  the  United  Press.  A  few  of  them  are  pictured 
here. 

They  have,  on  an  average,  been  reporting  news  for 
some  13  years,  and  for  nine  of  them  have  worked  through¬ 
out  the  Far  East,  from  Singapore  to  Tientsin,  fiK>m  Hong 
Kong  to  Kandy. 

As  a  consequence  this  U.  P.  corps  knows  thoroughly  not 
only  how  to  get  news  but  understands  thoroughly  the 
special  viewpoints  and  the  conditions  which  underlie  the 
news  in  the  region. 

The  dispatches  from  these  correspondents,  all  news-wise, 
all  oriented  to  the  Orient,  show  plainly  the  benefit  of 
their  double  fitness.  They  form  an  essential,  and  every 
day  more  extensive,  part  of  "the  world's  best  coverage 
of  the  world’s  biggest  news." 
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This  uncensored  and  exclusive  dispatch  to  The  New 
York  Times  indicates  the  enterprise  and  initiative 
which  New  York  Times  correspondents  exercise  to 
get  the  news  to  the  American  public. 
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Kennedy  Details  Incidents 
Before  His  Surrender  Flash 


'I  Felt  Story  Should  Be  Told; 
No  Security  Involved/  He  Says 


By  Dwight  Bentel 

"I  FELT  the  story  sliould  be 

toW.  .  . 

Soberly,  at  times  sadly,  but 
with  the  decl* 
siveness  of  a 
man  who  is  con- 
rinced  he  is 
right,  Edward 
Kennedy  of  the 
Associated  Press 
related  to  Ei  i- 
Toa  &  Publisher 
week  how, 
and  why,  he  sent 
the  story  of  the 
German  sur* 
render  at  Reims 
24  hours  before 
the  official  re¬ 
lease  time. 

"I  thought  we  were  there  as 
reporters — that  the  end  of  the 
war  was  certainly  news — that 
millions  of  people  had  members 
of  their  families  at  the  fronts 
and  that  every  day  the  war  con¬ 
tinued  was  another  day  of  strain 
for  them  and  that  they  should 
be  told,”  said  Kennedy. 

‘‘I  considered  my  duty  as  a 
reporter  was  to  tell  the  news 
eicept  where  military  security 
was  involved. 

“It  had  been  freely  admitted 
that  no  military  security  was  in¬ 
volved  here. 

"I  therefore  considered  it  my 
duty  to  send  the  story.” 

In  the  U.  S.  after  a  17-day 
boat  trip  from  France  by  way  of 
Trinidad,  Kennedy  alternately 
sat  and  paced  the  floor  in  an 
AP  New  York  office  and  de¬ 
tailed  for  the  flrst  time  the  rea¬ 
soning  which  led  him  to  file  his 
story  May  7,  disregarding  of¬ 
ficial  orders  that  the  Nazi  capi¬ 
tulation  news  ^should  be  held 
until  3  p.m.  on  May  8. 

There  was  no  premeditation  in 
Ws  pre-official  release  of  the 
•tory  that  touched  off  a  V-E 
celebration  around  the  world,  he 
said. 

Only  after  it  became  evident 
that  news  of  the  German  sur¬ 
render  was  to  be  withheld  for 
More  than  24  hours- did  he  con¬ 
sider  defying  SHAEF  instruc- 
“Ons  on  its  release,  he  said. 
Uien  he  turned  the  problem  over 
in  his  mind  for  three  hours  be- 
lon  he  sent  the  story  off. 

He  was  fully  aware  of  the 
r^rcussions  that  would  follow 
his  actioiL 


He  knew  the  other  correspond¬ 
ents  at  SHAEF  would  be 
aroused. 

But.  he  said,  “the  news  was 
of  such  monumental  importance 
that  I  felt  what  I  regarded  as 
a  purely  technical  ruling  was 
outweighed.  I  think  it  was  ex¬ 
tremely  unfortunate  the  way  the 
news  was  handled  by  the  au¬ 
thorities.  By  imposing  a  stop, 
they  made  it  necessary  to  get 
the  story  out  the  way  I  did.  I 
certainly  regret  that  it  had  to 
happen  this  way.” 

Kennedy  denied  any  breach 
of  confidence,  any  bad  faith 
toward  his  fellow  correspond¬ 
ents. 

He  violated  no  military  se¬ 
curity,  he  insisted. 

Kennedy  said  the  much  dis¬ 
cussed  “secrecy  pledge”  in  the 
airplane  as  correspondents  were 
enroute  to  the  surrender  scene 
was  a  routine  ruling  imposed  by 
Brig.  Gen.  Frank  Allen  of 
SHAEF  public  relations  and  was 
similar  to  rulings  made  in  many 
previous  cases  where  correspond¬ 
ents  were  given  advance  infor¬ 
mation  on  pending  military 
events.  Such  agreements  origi¬ 
nate  in  consideration  of  military 
security,  Kennedy  said. 

Suspected  German  Surrender 

Security  was  no  longer  a  con¬ 
sideration  when  he  fll^  his  sur¬ 
render  story,  he  said. 

“On  boarding  the  plane  we 
had  no  official  information  on 
the  purpose  of  the  trip,  although 
we  all  had  a  pretty  good  idea 
that  it  would  be  the  German  sur¬ 
render,”  declared  Kennedy.  “As 
we  took  off  Gen.  Allen  told  us 
this  was  it.  He  said  it  was  im¬ 
perative  that  we  not  discuss  this 
with  anyone  outside  our  group 
until  the  surrender  was  signed 
and  we  naturally  agreed  to  this 
and  to  the  holding  of  the  story 
for  its  release,  as  in  all  such 
cases. 

“This  was  between  each  corre¬ 
spondent  and  Gen.  Allen.  TTiere 
was  no  pledge  of  correspondents 
to  one  another,”  Kennedy  said. 

“I  made  no  mental  reserva¬ 
tions,”  he  said.  “I  naturally  as¬ 
sumed  the  release  would  be  a 
reasonable  one  and  I  had  not 
the  slightest  idea,  at  the  time, 
that  the  story  would  not  be 
cleared  in  the  normal  way.” 

He  did  not,  Kennedy  said. 


commit  a  breach  of  faith  with 
the  17  other  correspondents  who 
were  taken  by  SHAEF  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  Nazi  capitulation. 

“One  thing  I  never  consid¬ 
ered,”  he  remarked,  “was  an 
obligation  to  the  other  corre¬ 
spondents.  We  didn’t  use  the 
pack  system  of  getting  our  news 
over  there.  We  always  simply 
went  ahead  and  did  our  Jobs 
without  regard  to  what  the  other 
correspondents  were  doing. 

“I  had  never  agreed  at  any 
time  I  was  at  SHAEF  to  tell  the 
other  correspondents  what  we 
were  doing.  We  just  did  our 
own  work.  So  it  never  occurred 
to  me  in  all  this  situation  that 
releasing  the  surrender  story 
would  be  considered  a  breach 
of  faith  with  them.  I  was  very 
much  surprised  to  And  so  much 
emphasis  over  here  placed  on 
that  aspect.” 

The  correspondents  arrived  at 
Reims  at  about  5:35  p.m.  on  the 
day  of  the  signing  of  the  sur¬ 
render,  according  to  Kennedy. 

“We  were  taken  to  a  room  in 
Eisenhower’s  headquarters  and 
given  a  fill-in  by  public  relations 
officers  on  what  had  happened 
thus  far,”  he  related.  “Prelim¬ 
inary  negotiations  were  going 
on  up  on  the  second  floor.  We 
wait^  downstairs. 

“A  little  before  midnight, 
walking  down  to  the  cafeteria 
for  something  to  eat,  I  went  by 
an  open  window  and  saw  about 
15  other  correspondents  outside 
who  had  not  been  invited  but 
had  gotten  there  by  themselves. 
They  were  rather  angry,  and 
ask^  what  was  going  on.  In 
view  of  the  pledge  of  secrecy  I 
did  not  say  anything.” 

On  the  basis  of  the  back¬ 
ground  information  he  had  been 
given  he  wrote  several  ‘takes’ 
of  a  story,  Kennedy  said.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  waiting  Gen. 
Allen  made  several  visits  to  the 
correspondents  and  discussed 
the  release. 

“At  one  time  he  .said  SHAEF 
was  anxious  to  get  the  story  out 
immediately  for  its  possible  ef¬ 
fect  in  saving  lives  of  Allied 
soldiers. 

“After  the  signing,  Allen  said 
General  Eisenhower  wanted  the 
story  released  immediately  for 
this  reason,  but  that  Eisen¬ 
hower’s  hands  were  tied  at  a 
high  political  level.  To  me  that 
meant  just  one  thing — that  this 
was  not  military  but  political 
censorship.” 

Kennedy  said  that  at  another 
point  Gen.  Allen  declared  the 
story  would  probably  be  released 


■DITOR  a  PUILISHRR  fM>  J«m  «.  IMS 

— 


Newspaper  in  America 


'Inactive' 

It  was  said  at  the  offices  of 
Associated  Press  that  Edward 
Keimedy's  current  status  is 
“inactive"  and  that  "there  is 
nothing  more  to  be  said  now." 


in  Paris  before  the  corresimn- 
dents  who  witnessed  the  event 
could  get  back  there  with  their 
reports. 

When  he  said  this,  several  cor¬ 
respondents  complained.  Here 
they  were  to  cover  the  story, 
and  actually  they  were  going  to 
be  beaten  on  it.  ’Then  the  idea 
was  suggested,  ‘How  about  filing 
from  Reims?’  Allen  consulted 
with  the  experts  and  found  there 
was  only  a  telegraph  line  out  of 
Reims.  ’The  broadcasters  then 
complained,  so  the  plan  was 
dropped.” 

At  several  times  during  the 
night,  said  Kennedy,  Allen  came 
to  the  correspondents  to  say  that 
the  matter  of  a  release  was  being 
discussed,  and  that  he  hoped  to 
get  the  story  out  during  the 
night.  At  one  point,  according 
to  Kennedy,  Allen  said:  “Well, 
we  can  get  back  to  Paris  in  a 
very  short  time.  Maybe  the 
story  will  be  held  up  ’till  then.” 

Expected  Early  Release 

“At  2:15  we  were  taken  up¬ 
stairs  to  watch  the  signing,”  con¬ 
tinued  Kennedy.  “I  had  no  idea 
at  this  time  of  breaking  the 
story.  It  never  occurred  to  me. 
Release  time  was  set  for  3  p.m. 
the  following  day,  but  Gen. 
Allen  was  almost  certain  he 
could  get  a  release  ahead  of  that 
time. 

“It  was  only  after  it  became 
pretty  obvious  that,  despite  ear¬ 
lier  assurances,  release  of  the 
story  was  going  to  be  held  up, 
that  I  began  to  consider  the  vari¬ 
ous  aspects  of  it.” 

’The  correspondents  got  back 
to  the  air  field  about  6  a.m.  and 
were  back  to  Paris  about  7:30 
a.m.  Monday. 

“Public  relations  announced 
there  would  be  a  press  confer¬ 
ence  at  10  a.m.”  said  Kennedy. 
“It  was  called  to  appease  the 
correspondents  who  had  not 
been  permitted  to  go  to  Reims 
and  were  vigorously  criticizing 
SHAEF  public  relations  for  ar¬ 
bitrary  selection  of  those  chosen 
to  make  the  trip. 

“Gen.  Allen  had  an  officer  give 
a  complete  fill-in  on  what  hap¬ 
pened  at  the  surrender  for  the 
correspondents  who  hadn’t  been 
there,  and  then  said  he  was  doing 
his  best  to  get  the  story  released 
that  day — that  he  was  in  favor 
of  releasing  it  at  once,  and  still 
hoped  and  believed  that  he 
would  be  able  to  clear  it  that 
day.” 

Kennedy  said  he  took  a  brief 
nap  and  got  up  about  11:30  a.m. 

(CoTrtinued  on  page  62) 
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Firms  Accept  the  E  &  P  List 
Of  Public  Relations  Aims 


Accord  General  That  Budgets  Should 
Include  Funds  for  Public  Service  Ads 


AMERICA’S  businesses  are  in 
general  accord  with  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  public  relations  objec¬ 
tives  as  outlined  by  Editor  & 
Publisher  in  a  recent  mailing  to 
2,000  executives,  replies  to  the 
questionnaire  accompanying  the 
program  indicate.  They  agree 
also  that  “advertising  appropri¬ 
ations  of  the  future  should  in¬ 
clude  funds  to  advertise  public 
service  as  well  as  products  or 
customer  service.” 

The  original  five-point  pro¬ 
gram  was  a  synthesis  of  Editor 
&  Publisher’s  own  thinking  on 
the  subject  plus  some  sugges¬ 
tions  made  by  experts  in  the 
field.  However,  a  few  changes 
and  additions,  based  on  ideas  of 
respondents  to  the  question¬ 
naire,  have  been  made  since,  and 
the  program  is  now  word^: 

“Promote  within  the  company 
and  in  the  company's  external 
relations  sound  operating  poli¬ 
cies  and  practices  that  are  in 
the  public  interest 
“Help  your  employes  to  an 
understanding  of  the  problems 
of  management.  Enlist  their  co¬ 
operation  as  a  part  of  the  enter¬ 
prise;  make  them  want  to  boost 
it. 

“Try  to  inspire  a  community 
feeling  of  pride  of  ownership. 

“Improve  your  relations  with 
all  with  whom  you  do  business 
( including  stockholders ) . 

“Win  the  understanding,  confi¬ 
dence  and  support  of  the  general 
public.  Pr^ispose  consumers 
toward  the  purchase  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  products. 

“Convince  our  public  servants 
that  you  deserve  a  high  place  in 
our  economic  firmament. 


DEPARTMENTS 


Advertising  10 

Books  ....  76 

Bright  Ideas  .  44 

Cartoons  .  13 

Circulation  46 

Editoriol  38 

Fehlmnn  48 

LeHers  .  75 

Obituary  75 

Party  Line  1 1 

Personals  . 39 

Photography  .  54 

Promotion  . 44 

Radio  .  .  . .  52 

Shop  Talk  . 80 

Short  Takes  .  30 


Any  article  appearing  in 
this  publication  may  be  re¬ 
produced  provided  ocknowl- 
edgement  is  made  oi  the  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  copyyright  and 
the  dote  oi  issue. 


“Supply  those  who  mold  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  with  a  sound  inter¬ 
pretation  of  your  ‘corporate 
character';  with  the  facts  with¬ 
out  which  they  can  but  under¬ 
estimate  your  public  service. 
Make  it  impossible  for  them  to 
question  your  integrity. 

“Sell  the  soundness  of  Free 
Enterprise.” 

In  its  initial  form  the  plat¬ 
form  was  referred  to  as  a  “Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  Campaign,”  but  as 
several  persons  pointed  out,  that 
terminology  implied  a  short¬ 
term  character,  and,  as  a  conse¬ 
quence,  Editor  &  Publisher  now 
titles  it  “Objectives  of  a  Con¬ 
tinuing  Public  Relations  Pro¬ 
gram."  Also,  points  three  and 
eight  were  added  following  re¬ 
ceipt  of  replies,  but  otherwise 
the  program  remains  substan¬ 
tially  the  same. 

With  few  exceptions  the  busi¬ 
ness  leaders  who  replied,  a 
good  3%  of  those  queried,  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  outline  was 
“reasonably  inclusive”  and  few 
of  those  who  answered  in  detail 
failed  to  comment  favorably  on 
the  idea  that  any  public  rela¬ 
tions  program  should  begin  at 
home — as  one  man  expressed  it, 
“good  public  relations  start  with 
good  private  relations.” 

Opinions  Quoted 

Following  is  a  symposium  of 
the  significant  comments,  ideas 
and  suggestions  inspired  by  the 
program: 

“Large  business  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  devote  advertising 
funds  to  carrying  on  institu¬ 
tional  or  information  type  ad¬ 
vertising,”  wrote  Claude  E. 
Peterson,  vice-president.  Sys¬ 
tem  Passenger  ’Traffic,  Southern 
Pacific  Co.,  “although  whether 
that  advertising  should  be  done 
as  a  separate  campaign  apart 
from  the  sales  advertising,  or  in¬ 
terwoven  in  the  sales  advertis¬ 
ing,  depends  on  the  company’s 
problems  and  circumstances.” 

A.  S.  Graham,  public  relations 
manager,  American  Export  Air¬ 
lines,  Inc.,  said:  “The  only  ad¬ 
vertising  that  American  Export 
Airlines  has  done  during  the 
past  five  years  has  been  of  a 
‘public  relations’  nature.  .  .  .  On 
several  occasions  we  have  found 
it  necessary  to  use  advertising 
to  correct  untrue  impressions 
which  have  been  fed  to  the 
public  by  outsiders  through  ig¬ 
norance  or  deliberation.  We 
have  used  newspapers  as  the 
principal  medium  to  carry  these 
messages.” 

Referring  to  the  suggestion 
that  employes  be  given  an 
understanding  of  the  problems 
of  management,  J.  Handley 
Wright,  director,  industrial  and 
public  relations,  Monsanto 
Chemical  Co.,  added.  “I  con¬ 
sider  it  equally  an  obligation  to 


see  that  management  is  given 
an  understanding,  at  all  times, 
of  the  problems  and  viewpoints 
of  the  employes  as  well  as  :he 
public. 

“In  fact,  I  believe  any  puklic 
campaign  is  one  -  sided  which 
seeks  only  to  acquaint  the  pub¬ 
lic  with  the  company.  It  is  the 
duty  and  obligation  of  a  public 
relations  director  to  keep  his 
company  acquainted  with  the 
public  viewpoint. 

After  agreeing  with  the  origi¬ 
nal  five  “planks,”  Maurice  F. 
Duhamel,  manager.  Press  Rela¬ 
tions  Office,  Federal  Telephone 
and  Radio  Corp.,  asserted, 
“Every  Public  Relations  worker 
should  endeavor  to  convince  the 
press  itself,  that  a  sound  Public 
Relations  campaign  always  will 
be  grounded  in  sincerity  and 
truth.  Upon  such  a  grounding 
the  newspaper  publishers  of  the 
country  can  be  approached  for 
participation  on  a  wholly  sub¬ 
stantial  basis  for  they  will  be 
dealing  with  NEWS.” 

Volney  B.  Fowler,  assistant  to 
the  vice-president,  Electro-Mo¬ 
tive  Division,  General  Motors, 
gave  voice  to  the  thought  that 
“program”  is  the  proper  term  to 
apply  to  such  a  listing  of  ob¬ 
jectives,  saying: 

“It  is  bad  to  talk  about  a 
‘Public  Relations  Campaign’. 
■You  never  win  lasting  good  pub¬ 
lic  relations  by  a  campaign. 
Good  public  relations  are  the 
result  of  right  living  over  a 
long  period.  To  put  the  effort 
on  a  ‘campaign’  basis  is  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  you  get  out  some 
publicity  and  do  some  advertis¬ 
ing  and  all  is  well.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  advertising  and  pub¬ 
licity  is  the  easiest,  simplest  end 
of  the  job.  I  regard  them  as 
‘accessories  after  the  fact’. 

Depends  on  Policies 

“Boiled  way  down  it  seems  to 
me  that  good  or  bad  public  rela¬ 
tions  stem  from  the  policies  and 
acts  of  management.” 

Going  beyond  business  public 
relations.  MacDonald  Bryan,  di¬ 
rector  of  public  relations.  Na¬ 
tional  Airlines,  Inc.,  and  presi¬ 
dent,  Florida  Publicity  Associa¬ 
tion,  declared:  “God  knows 
there  is  an  international  public 
relations  job  to  be  done — one 
which  should  be  made  to  reach 
into  the  very  smallest  countries 
— and  advertising  should  play  a 
prominent  role  in  this.” 

Emphasis  to  the  value  of  plant 
city  public  relations  advertising 
was  given  by  Colin  C.  Campbell, 
Rohm  &  Haas  Co.,  who  said:  “It 
strikes  me  that  localization  of 
a  public  relations  campaign  is 
important. 

“We  have  noticed  that  adver¬ 
tising  directed  to  the  community 
immediately  surrounding  our 
plant  does  a  double  barrelled 
job.  It  not  only  interests  and 
stimulates  our  own  employes 
but  helps  to  clarify  in  our  neigh¬ 
bors’  minds  the  role  of  our  com¬ 
pany  in  the  community.” 

EDITOR  A 


A  like  thought  was  expnay 
by  Howard  W.  Allen,  maosk 
of  public  relations,  Johna^ 
ville  Corp.,  who  wrote:  ‘To, 
about  eight  years  Johns-lfca. 
ville  has  carried  a  regular  aditd- 
ule  of  newspaper  adverMitp, 
in  communities  where  we 
ate  factories,  and  we  are  eon- 
vinced  that  this  is  a  very 
tive  way  to  tell  our  friendisad 
neighbors  of  the  public  servia 
we  perform.” 

‘There  were  few  definltlonioj 
public  relations  offered,  bat 
Swift  &  Co.  has  one  on  whid 
it  bases  its  program.  "Piihlic 
Relations,”  it  says,  “means  good 
conduct  and  getting  credit  for 
this  good  conduct”  and,  it  adds 
“In  order  to  have  good  condact 
a  business  must  be  economioillt 
and  socially  desirable." 

Butler's  Definitioa 

Ralph  Starr  Butler,  vice-pta- 
dent.  General  Foods  Corp 
words  it  this  way:  “In  the 
business  world  the  phrase  ‘pub 
lie  relations’  is  a  generally  m- 
cepted  term  used  as  a  msMiR 
of  what  the  public  thinla  Md 
how  it  feels  about  a  buaka 
enterprise.  If  the  public  ttkfa 
well  of  a  particular  businaa^ 
feels  kindly  toward  it,  t^  ikt 
business  enjoys  good  pubUe 
lations.  If  the  public  do«M 
think  well  of  .a  business,  tha 
that  business  labors  undar  It 
handicap  of  bad  pubUc  idr 
tions.” 

Regarding  the  compositfaBof 
good  public  relations.  Mr.  Batie 
wrote:  “We  could  continue  al¬ 
most  indefinitely  to  list  thfay 
that  help  to  build  good  pnbbc 
relations.  Enough  has  been  add 
to  prove  that  this  is  a  job  for 
everyone,  and  that  our  public 
relations  are  the  result  of  emr- 
thing,  literally  everything, 
every  one  of  us  does  and  lap 
in  all  of  our  countless  contact; 
with  the  public.  What,  then,  b 
the  function  of  a  department  de¬ 
voted  specifically  to  public  re¬ 
lations?  Such  a  department  bit 
chiefly  three  functioTts;  educa¬ 
tion,  coimsel,  and  publicity,'' 

Some  subject  matter  lor  pub¬ 
lic  relations  advertising  uis 
provided  by  Kenneth  Youd  tf 
the  Department  of  Public  Rdr 
tions  of  General  Moton,  wbi 
suggested: 

“Early  explanation  of  ootloik 
for  reconversion  to  forestall  ui- 
informed  criticism. 

“The  hope  for  future  progre* 
through  science  and  researd 

“The  contribution  to  higher 
standards  of  living  through  in' 
dustrial  progress. 

“The  stimulation  of  aaill 
business  concerns  by  big  baa- 
ness  units. 

“The  efforts  *  being  made 
through  engineering,  and  ruau- 
facturing  efficienev  ♦<>  «itin»"*rt 

employment  and  higher  mp 
through  expanded  inarketi. 
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EDITOR  S  PUBUSHEB 
CALENDAR 

June  10-a2— National  Fid- 
eration  of  Sales  Executii* 
annual  meeting,  Edgewal* 
Beach  Hotel,  Chicago. 

June  25-29— Am  erica* 
Newspaper  Guild,  12th  » 
nual  convention.  St  P* 
Hotel,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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New  Orleans  Item  Strives 
For  More  ‘Woman  Appeal 


umnd 


—Truman  Wants  Actimt- 

NEW  SECURITY 
FOND  ASKED 


costs  real  money  to  produce. 
In  addition,  it  takes  energy, 
concentration  and  imagination. 
We  are  beginning  to  get  some 
results  on  the  Item  because  we 
are  now  lavishing  on  the  wo¬ 
man’s  page  the  same  kind  of 
attention  we  give  our  front 
page.” 

In  line  with  its  practice  of 


Uses  Horizontal  Makeup,  Pimch 
Headlines  and  News  'Fixtures' 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 

VING  that  nearly  all  Typical  of  the  job  bejng  don^ 
rican  newspapers  neglect  but  by  no  means  Cw..S..cd  tz 
vomen  readers,  editors  of  that  category  alone,  is  the  think- 


pnnfined  to 

_  ’  •  hoVizonta’l  makeup  '(of  which 

ing  and  plan  of  attack  which  the  Fritchey  will  have  more  to  My 

Item  has  followed  in  its  atti-  later  on),  it  is  the  Item’s  policy  A  typical  front  page  of  the  Item, 
tude  toward  women  readers.  to  have  the  news  editor,  who  showing  horizontal  makeup,  with 
“Some  editors  have  an  uneasy  makes  up  page  one,  also  make  "one-two''  punch  headlines, 
hunch  that  they  are  missing  a  up  the  woman’s  page.  The  pages 

bet  by  turning  out  such  pre-  are  designed  by  the  news  editor  did  with  the  same  idea.  She 
dominately  masculine-appeal  pa-  in  cooperation  with  the  head  of  canvassed  New  Orleans  and 
pers,  and  so  they  throw  their  the  art  department.  found  a  well-known  hostess  who 

feminine  readers  a  sop  with  a  Instead  of  depending  on  inex-  had  a  reputation  for  cooking 
so-called  woman’s  page,”  ex-  pensive  syndicate  material,  the  ducks  superlatively.  The  lady 
plained  Fritchey.  “'fnis  usually  Item  is  developing  and  using  its  agreed  to  an  interview  and  Mrs. 
amounts  to  a  ladies’  dining  room  own  art.  This  means  a  real  ex-  Bryson  not  only  got  a  grand 
in  a  men’s  club.  penditure  in  money  and  staff,  recipe,  but  at  the  same  time  she 

‘This  attitude  doesn’t  make  because  original  illustrations  re-  got  a  grand  and  interesting  per- 
sense.  'The  publishers  of  books  quire  extra  photographers,  ex-  sonality  story  about  an  interest- 
and  magazines  long  ago  discov-  tra  artists  and  engravings.  ing  woman.  'The  lady  not  only 

ered  that  women  were  their  best  On  the  writing  side,  the  Item  told  our  readers  how  to  treat 
and  most  valuable  readers.  It  now  has  a  full  staff  of  women  duck,  but  also  how  to  treat  a 
is  also  true  that  radio  has  found  writers  under  the  direction  of  husband  who  spends  a  lot  of  his 
women  to  be  its  best  and  most  Frances  Bryson,  women’s  editor,  time  duck  hunting.” 
profitable  audience.  Women,  for  who  has  had  20  years  of  news-  Clears  the  Atmosphere 

one  thing,  usually  have  more  paper  experience  and  knows 

time  to  listen  and  read.  News-  New  Orleans.  “Her  colunyi  Lverv 

papers  not  only  overlook  this,  alone  costs  us  more  than  we  ^  .u® 

but  they  overlook  the  tremend-  would  pay  for  a  handful  of  syn-  ^an- 

ously  important  fact  that  wo-  dicated  columns,”  remarked  the 

men  buy  about  85%  of  the  re-  executive  editor.  "  nnJ  L  “?nvallSaf^  • 

tail  merchandise  and  influence  Also  on  the  women’s  team  are  «pnerinv 

the  purchase  of  the  remainder.”  Susan  Fontenot,  specializing  on 

Chanoa.  Nofad  foodj  Patricia  Sinclair,  the  the  annoimcement  as  OPA  g&ve 

Changes  Noted  school  editor;  and  Cora  Levine,  it-  Result;  a  rush  on  shoe  stor« 

An  examination  of  most  hnncinv  othar  women  nn  the  because  most  women  readers  ap- 

^ilies  shows  that  about  80  to  staff  devote  part  of  their  time  to  Parently  did  not  know  what  “in- 

90  %  of  the  editorial  content  is  the  women’s  section  validate  meant.  Many  thought 

male  readers.  Answering  the  question  why  a  it  meant  that  shoe  coupons  were 
^®P*  local  staff  can  turn  out  a  supe-  be  cancelled. 

sid®d  arrangemenV  is  unfair,  in-  rior  product.  Fritchey  said  two  ,  M”.  Bryson.  however, 
effective  and  inefflcient.  incidents  tell  the  story.  cleared  the  atmosphere  with  a 

Turning  to  some  of  the  “A  newspaper  recently  car-  special  story  which  went  into 
changes  which  have  been  intro-  ried  a  recipe  on  how  to  cook  wliole  current  problern 

duc^  to  make  the  Item  more  ducks.”  he  recall^.  “The  recipe  rationing  and  which  explain^ 
interesting  to  women,  Fritchey  was  uninspired.  I  doubt  if  any  simple,  understandable  wor^ 

-said:  women  readers  even  bothered  ^^at  shoe  coupons  were  stjU 

“The  fact  is  that  a  good,  ef-  to  glance  at  it.  go^,  Fri^hey  raid. 

fective  women’s  department  “Here  is  what  Mrs.  Bryson  As  a  parting  shot  on  ^man 

appeal  in  news  columns. 

— _ _ _  ..Ik.  _ --  Fritchey  added  that  in  recent 

weeks  many  women  have  beer, 
contributing  letters  to  the  edi¬ 
torial  page.  “Women  are  not 
suppos^  to  be  great  readers  of 
editorial  pages,”  he  explained. 
“The  truth  is  they  are  not  great 
readers  of  dull  editorial  pages. 
When  the  content  is  interesting, 
they  read  as  carefully  as  men 
For  instance,  our  recent  edi¬ 
torializing  on  tuberculosis  x-ray¬ 
ing  in  the  schools  product 
overnight  a  whole  flock  of  let¬ 
ters  from  women  readers.” 
Horizontal  Makeup 
Coming  back  to  the  matter  of 
Fritchey 


Ifflj  I  lUihy  UrMNM.  RhI— 

No  Pampered  Mothers 

-K  fjr  Makt^  R  kSfurvIy 


horizontal  makeup, 
contends  that  Americans  do  not 
naturally  read  up  and  down,  but 
from  left  to  right.  Newspaper 
editors,  he  believes,  have  largely 
ignored  the  research  in  visual 
(Continued  on  page  74) 


A4a»y  Haworth  Ey«Wi« 


Here's  how  Item  women's  editor  attracted  attention  to  "baby  boom' 
in  New  Orleans,  suggesting  war  mokes  women  sturdier  mothers. 


THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Where  Public  Opinion 
Begins  in  the  Plant 


By  Mary  Elizabeth  Lasher 


WELL  BEFORE  someone  dis¬ 
covered  that  advertising  could 
do  a  great  deal  more  than  sell 
canned  com  and  V-Ss,  Arrow 
shirts  and  oriental  rugs,  one  of 
the  better  known  citizens  of 
Springfield,  Ill.,  and  the  United 
States  of  America  declared:  “He 
who  moulds  public  sentiment 
makes  statutes  and  decisions 
possible  or  impossible  to  be  exe¬ 
cuted.”  Now,  taking  heed  of 
Abraham  Lincoln’s  advice,  the 
Illinois  Daily  Newspapers  Mar¬ 
ket,  Inc.  of  Springfield  has  pro¬ 
duct  a  booklet  presentation  to 
manufacturers  entitled  “Public 
Sentiment  Is  Everything!” 

The  booklet  presents  in  sim¬ 
ple,  logical  and  direct  fashion 
the  reasons  for  maintaining 
plant  city  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  and  the  point-by-point  meth¬ 
od  for  hanging  it  in  the  most 
effective  manner  possible.  It 
paints  no  unbelievably  utopian 
pictures,  but  rather  is  con¬ 
sistently  concise  and  business¬ 
like  throughout,  a  feature  which 
should  appeal  to  the  industrial¬ 
ist  who  welcomes  tangible  help 
in  improving  his  organiza¬ 
tion. 

For  Whom  the  Shoe  Fits 

If  the  introductory  chart 
which  shows  separations  and  ab¬ 
senteeism  on  the  increase  and 
man-hour  efficiency  and  acces¬ 
sions  on  the  down-grade  applies 
to  the  reader,  he  is  almost  bound 
to  turn  the  page  and  read  ttie 
Illinois  story. 

As  the  booklet  points  out: 
“When  personnel  records  look 
like  this  ( herewith  the  chart ) : 
Then  the  political  and  economic 
atmosphere  in  which  industry 
must  live  and  work  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  be  conductive  to:  Efficient 
production  of  either  war  or 
peace-time  goods.” 

That  point  made — and  it  can 
scarcely  be  denied — the  booklet 
continues,  pointing  out  that  pub¬ 
lic  sentiment  toward  industry 
finds  its  roots  in  the  attitude  of 
the  persons  in  and  associated 
with  industry  and  that  that  type 
of  thinking  focuses  back  and 
forth  between  the  community 
and  the  employes  developing 
public  opinion — good  or  bad  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  initial  attitude 
of  the  industrial  workers. 

If  manufacturers  are  to  de¬ 
velop  good  public  opinion  they 
must  provide  the  data  for  fa¬ 
vorable  conversation  and  com¬ 
ment  in  the  plant,  in  corre¬ 
spondence  and  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  way  to  start  when 
the  problem  is  a  personnel  one 
such  as  that  which  receives  con¬ 
sideration  in  this  booklet,  is,  as 
the  Illinois  association  says,  to 
talk  about  Jobs  every  day  by 
advertising  a  number  of  desir¬ 
able  openings  in  the  local  daily 
newspaper. 

“Describe  these  Jobs  complete¬ 
ly  and  attractively  enough  to 


Justify  the  wage  paid,”  it  urges, 
and  “Price  ‘common  labor’  offer¬ 
ings  and  as  many  others  as  pos¬ 
sible.” 

Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Mar¬ 
kets  believes,  however,  that  this 
is  not  enough  and  adds  two  more 
points  to  its  program,  exhorting 
the  manufacturers  to  “Post 
proofs  of  ads  on  all  plant  bul¬ 
letin  boards  before  publication 
in  the  daily  newspaper  to:  (a) 
simplify  transfer  problems,  (b) 
to  give  employes  a  sense  of  part¬ 
nership,”  and  “Require  all  em¬ 
ployment  department  interview¬ 
ers  to  use  advertisement  to 
screen  new  people.” 

Following  the  same  logical 
progression  the  brochure  asserts 
that  such  a  program  will  “create 
traffic  through  the  employment 
department”  making  it  possible 
to  exercise  selectivity  in  replac¬ 
ing  separations  in  kind  and  pro¬ 
viding  a  labor  backlog  in  case 
of  expansion.  It  will  also  “make 
it  possible  to  employ  in  excess 
of  normal  separation  rate,  thus 
improving  calibre  and  morale  of 
entire  personnel,  increasing  M-H 
efficiency  and  discouraging  ab¬ 
senteeism  and  voluntary  separa¬ 
tion.” 

In  addition  to  such  specific  em¬ 
ployment  advertising,  the  Illi¬ 
nois  newspapers  advise  regular 
insertion  of  institutional  copy 
which,  among  other  things,  wiU 
“induce  people  to  come  to  the 
employment  office  in  a  friend¬ 
ly  and  receptive  state  of 
mind.” 

In  the  “among  other  things” 
category  of  accomplishments,  in¬ 
stitutional  plant-city  advertising 
will,  the  booklet  continues, 
identify  the  firm  with  worthy 
projects,  publicize  policies  and 
procedures  such  as  that  affecting 
veteran  employment,  publicize 
employe  social  activities  and 
provide  maximum  recognition 
for  meritorious  achievement  of 
employes.  There  are  also  sug¬ 
gestions  that  manufacturers  talk 
about  expansion  plans  —  new 
buildings  and  factories,  new 
products,  new  machines,  new 
jobs,  new  people  and  new 
policies. 

What  to  Say 

With  firms  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  talking  freely  and 
sometimes  rather  loudly  about 
products,  all  the  while  keeping 
strictly  silent  on  the  subject  of 
themselves,  their  policies  and 
procedures  of  conducting  their 
business,  one  of  the  larger  prob¬ 
lems  for  a  newspaper  man  try¬ 
ing  to  sell  an  institutional  cam¬ 
paign  of  this  nature  has  been 
answering  the  question,  “But, 
what  shall  I  talk  about?” 

It  seems  as  logical  as  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Market  booklet  that  this  is 
a  basic  reason  for  the  relative 
lack  of  general  development  of 
this  variety  of  advertising.  It 
has  been  proved  effective  where 


used  and  skillfully  handled,  but 
it  is  always  easy  for  the  manu¬ 
facturer  being  interviewed  to 
come  back  with,  “Oh,  yes,  it's 
fine  for  the  Jones  Company,  but 
I  Just  don’t  see  how  I  can  make 
use  of  it.” 

“Public  Sentiment  Is  Every¬ 
thing”  provides  a  useful  for¬ 
mula  for  one  phase  of  business 
operation  —  certain  personnel 
problems.  Undoubtedly  there 
are  many  manufacturers  who 
would  welcome  this  program 
Just  as  it  stands,  but  for  every 
one  of  them  there  are  others 
whose  problems  or  subject  mat¬ 
ter  for  “talking  to  the  public* 
are  widely  different  and  that  is 
where  individual,  enterprising 
newspapers  and  their  salesmen 
can  do  a  creative  Job  of  their 
own. 

A  quiet  study  of  the  local 
plant  yet  to  be  “sold”  on  the 
idea  is  the  first  step.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  corraling  all  the  avail¬ 
able  facts,  printed  and  more  or 
less  generally  known,  informal 
chats  with  a  number  of  plant 
employes  should  provide  the 
salesman  with  a  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  conditions  and  at¬ 
titudes.  Once  the  facts  are  as¬ 
sembled  the  Illinois  formula 
idea  can  be  applied  to  develop 
a  program  so  well  keyed  to  the 
local  plant’s  needs  that  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “What  shall  I  say?”  will  be 
answered  before  it  rises  to  the 
manufacturer’s  lips. 


Together  again!  For  the  Pint  i 


BENDIX  BLONOELL  SHVEDS 

DON  JUAN  QUILUGAN 


NO  BOUQUETS  HEBE 

In  a  direct  toke-oii  on  ceavm 
tionol  motion  picture  ptomolM 
advertisements  publidaing  Ik 
soon  -  to  -  be  -  released  coaM^j, 
"Don  Juan  Quilligan".  sped  Is 
main  character,  William  Bnda 
pan  the  plot  and  make  disponp 
ing  remarks  about  the  entirs  fik 
Copy  is  in  cartoon  ions  od 
is  illustrated  with  drawings  k 
Sid  HoU,  well-known  ceoteesik 
The  series  oi  ten  ads.  om  i 
which  is  shown  above,  wiU  bnd 
shortly  in  New  York  newspgpai 


Campaigns  and  ..^ccounli 

By  Betty  Feesel 


Railroad  Series 
BEGINNING  this  month,  the 
Long  Island  Railroad  is  re¬ 
leasing  an  intensive  institutional 
campaign,  using  newspapers  and 
posters  in  its  territory  (Brook¬ 
lyn,  Manhattan  and  Long  Island 
dailies  and  weeklies).  Ads  will 
depict  efforts  and  facilities  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  line  to  make  travel 
safe,  comfortable  and  depend¬ 
able.  Ads  will  run  in  various 
sizes  up  to  1,000  lines  and  will 
appear  regularly.  A1  Paul  Lef- 
ton  is  the  agency. 

Cooper  Endorsement 
AMMENS  ANTISEPTIC  POW¬ 
DER  has  begun  a  campaign 
featuring  an  endorsement  from 
Movie  Star  Gary  Cooper.  Ads 
have  been  scheduled  for  news¬ 
paper  supplements  including  the 
New  York  Times  magazine,  This 
Week  and  the  First  Three  Mar¬ 
kets  group,  and  magazines.  In 
addition,  a  special  series  of  ads 
is  being  released  to  four  New 
York  City  dailies.  Cooper  came 
across  Ammens  powder  while  on 
tour  for  the  USO  in  the  South 
Pacific,  Cecil  &  Presbrey,  the 
agency  handling  the  account, 
relates.  His  chance  remark 
about  the  “wonderful  powder” 
was  picked  up  by  one  of  the 
news  magazines  and  led  to  its 
use  in  the  ads. 

Heart-To-Heart  Talk 
“A  PURPLE  HEART-TO- 
HEART  TALK.  .  .  .”  New 
York  Central  captions  its  spe¬ 


cial  ad  calling  for  support  of  the 
Mighty  Seventh  War  Loaa  Dir 
der  a  picture  of  the  reunion  oi 
a  wounded  soldier  with  his 
and  his  parents  copy  rends 
“Words  seem  so  useless  hen 
.  .  .  We  could  talk  about  the 
tragic  awakening  you  can  eei 
on  any  railroad  platform  . . .  vi 
could  talk  about  the  hearts^ 
you  can  see  on  any  hospi* 
train.  .  .  .  Finally,  we  could  tiE 
about  your  opportunity  to  helj 
the  young  men  of  America. . . . 
■The  ad,  scheduled  in  1,000  ^ 
600-line  sizes,  is  appearing  tm 
week  and  next  week  in  approir 
mately  60  newspapers  on  the 
tern’s  regular  list.  Foote,  Cone 
&  Belding  is  the  agency. 

Cadet  Nurse  Boost 
A  SPECIAL  insertion  boosthg 
the  U.  S.  Cadet  Nurse 
was  placed  in  New  York  OSf 
dailies  this  week  by  the^®{f 
ENA  CoRP.,  Rahway,  N.  J .  w 

line  ad  urged  ealistment  in  tk 
corps  as  a  way  “to  help  Jw 
country  in  the  big  war  Job  w 
ahead — and  help  yourselt  ^ 
The  agency  Is  Compton  MW 
tising. 

Summer  Series 

GLENBY  FRASER  &  Cp. 

ning  a  campaign  on  its  Cow 
tail  Hour  products  via 
New  York  City  newspap^* 
two  in  Upper  New  York  sue 
Copy,  which  will  contiMJ 
throughout  the  summer,  msw 
( Continued  on  page  5®) 
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I  By  CharlM  H.  Canon 

Director  oi  AdTwtifling.  Roemoko  (Vo.)  TimM  &  World  Nowo 

home  on  the  RANGE!  ...  or  in  the  hills  ...  on  the  coast  .  .  . 

thev’re  coming— and  fast!  The  WPB  announcement  of  relaxed 
construction  controls  is  the  starting  gun!  And  brother,  more  peo¬ 
ple  than  your  building  supply  man  are  taking  a  lively  interest! 
Prospects  everywhere,  if  you  hunt  for  them.  From  your  lumber 
,jfaipr  (“LIVE  TIMBER,”  Mar.  3) — ^your  furniture  accoimt  (“BET¬ 
TER  WATCH,”  Mar.  24) — and  now  your  bank!  Here  are  some 
straws  in  the  wind: 

The  Co-operative  Banks  of  Massachusetts — out  with  campaign 
and  free  book  of  basic  home  designs  with  the  idea  behind  it,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  United  States  Investor,  that  “home  ownership 
should  be  made  more  easy  and  more  practical  for  more  people 
by  reducing  costs  and  liberalizing  mortgage  terms.” 

The  Dime  Savings  Bank  of  Hartford — sponsoring  a  “Founda¬ 
tion  Club”  for  prospective  home  owners.  Those  interested  have 
savings  accounts  to  accumulate  amounts  for  down  payments  or 
the  amount  desired  to  buy  or  build.  When  down  payment  is 
Ttsched,  bank  arranges  the  mortgage! 

In  Detroit  a  department  store,  bank,  builder  and  manufacturers 
ol  home  appliances  have  grouped  in  a  promotion  called  the  “Small 
House  of  the  Month  Club.”  These  .  .  .  and  many  others! 

•  #  # 

...  WHOSE  HOME? — People  from  every  walk  of  life.  Progress 
report  of  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  say  savings  will  be 
spent  for  homes  and  home  equipment;  expects  1.4  million  to  build 
new  homes  .  .  .  730  thousand  to  add  new  rooms  .  .  .  320  thousand  to 
renovate  bathrooms  .  .  .  496  thousand  to  modernize  kitchens  .  .  . 
I  67%  of  farmers  planning  improvements.  Latest  estimates  are  that 
between  15  and  20  thousand  veterans'  home  loans  have  been 
closed.  So  there’s  your  blueprint.  They’ve  started  building!  Have 
you  started  going  after  their  advertising? 

INSIDE  AND  OUT  .  .  .  banks  and  others  are  going  after  this 
business.  Bank  of  Manhattan  (East)  and  Bank  of  America 
(West)  joined  in  sponsoring  a  National  Sales  Finance  Plan  to  get 
in  on  the  ground  floor  of  time  payment  financing  of  appliance 
sales.  Consolidated  Edison  (New  York)  sponsoring  a  complete 
tome  equipped  with  everything  modem  (“PACKAGED  HOMES,” 
Oct.  21) — and  out  after  banks,  savings  and  loan  companies,  archi¬ 
tects,  builders  to  tie  in  and  ride  along. 

And  why  not?  Six  months  after  the  war,  says  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  report,  $1.2  billion  will  be  spent  on  household  appliances! 
Such  as  2.6  million  mechanical  refrigerators  ...  2.1  million  wash¬ 
ing  machines  ...  1.6  million  stoves  ...  1.4  million  vacuum 
cleaners  ...  2.5  million  radios  ...  1.5  million  electric  irons.  Is 
your  retailer  going  to  let  the  utilities  sell  all  of  it? 

•  •  • 

HIT  WHILE  HOT  .  .  .  during  the  season  of  fishing  and  hunting, 
at  that  sports  goods  accoimt,  hardware  store.  Post-war  busi¬ 
ness  in  needed  items  here  is  spoken  of  as  phenomena!  They 
dtould  be  telling  their  customers  they  will  be  ready!  Trade  looks 
for  a  $3  billion  business.  Pre-war  we  spent  $1.2  billion  on  fishing 
and  $650  million  hunting;  It’s  time  to  start  the  shooting! 

•  •  • 

HOW  .  .  .  WHY? — ^Two  stoppers  for  heads!  Used  effectively  in  a 
series  of  small  ads  by  the  Citizens  National  Bank  (Los  Ange- 
1m)  and  reported  in  National  Research  Bureau’s  “Advertising 
Trends.”  Possibilities  are  unlimited.  Each  with  top  illustration 
on  stich  as  “HOW  I  Borrowed  Money!”  .  .  .  “WHY  I  Made  a  Will!  ” 

• . .  HOW  I  Protect  My  Estate!”  Copy  in  first  person,  chatty,  in¬ 
formal  talk  on  dozens  of  “hows”  and  “whys”  you  can  suggest  to 
your  banker  or  he  to  you! 

•  •  • 

java  and  sinkers  .  .  .  are  enough  to  start  the  day  on,  say 
authorities  who  advocate  a  big,  hot  breakfast.  A  national  sur- 
shows  that  only  23%  of  housewives  realize  the  importance  of 
“US  meal  .  .  .  steps  are  being  taken  to  pep  things  up!  One  city, 
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Youth  in  Business 

GET  ’EM  YOUNG!  ...  Put  your  account  hep  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  high  school  boys  and  girls  getting  interested  in  it* 
business.  They  are  the  coming  new  customers  .  .  .  the  com¬ 
ing  leaders  who  may  take  the  business  over  and  be  the  , 
new  competitors!  Business  &  Professional  Women’s  Club 
(Los  Angeles)  chose  200  students,  assigned  each  to  an  in¬ 
dividual  woman  .  .  .  took  him  to  her  place  of  business  .  .  . 
explained  to  the  youngster  what  made  the  wheels  turn! 

One  department  store  for  years  has  had  a  “High  School 
Day”  .  .  .  every  job  from  president  down  handled  by  a  stu¬ 
dent  elected  by  the  senior  class.  Even  layout  .  .  .  copy  .  •  • 
art  work  .  .  .  prepared  for  newspaper  ads! 


Bridgeport,  Conn.,  says  Pathfinder,  started  a  campaign  in  1944 
for  bigger  breakfasts  after  finding  that  a  skimpy  one  was  direc^ 
related  to  the  increase  in  industrial  accidents.  Today,  the  city 
eats  twice  the  average  size  breakfast  of  the  rest  of  the  country! 
There  are  campaigns  along  this  line  too  in  many  schools!  Okla¬ 
homa  City  found  360  pupils  in  1,600  never  ate  breakfast  at  home 
.  .  .  rushed  to  the  candy  and  soda  bar  instead.  Could  be  a  theme 
for  your  grocer. 

0  0  0 

THE  EYES  HAVE  IT  .  .  .  have  what  it  takes,  if  you  take  care  of 
them!  .  .  .  Theme  for  your  optometrist!  If  old  Mother  Earth 
wasn’t  curving  ...  no  smoke  ...  no  haze  .  .  .  then  we  could  at 
night  see  the  light  of  a  candle  200  miles  away!  Even  if  there  is 
some  haze,  eyes  adjusted  to  night  blackness  can  see  12  miles  off! 
Now  they  find  oiu:  eyes  have  tell-tale  rings  denoting  age,  same 
as  in  trees.  As  these  “rings”  increase,  it  calls  for  glasses!  This  is 
the  reason  for  glasses  among  48%  of  persons  in  their  forties  .  .  . 
71%  in  their  fifties  and  95%  over  sixty! 

0  0  0 

HEADLINES!  .  .  .  Says  the  bulletin  of  the  Michigan  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation:  “If  some  slicker  came  to  your  desk  and  offered  a  secret 
formula  for  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  retail  advertisements, 
say  a  good  25  to  50%,  you  would  regard  a  $50  investment  for  it  a 
bargain.”  Then  it  gives  this  “secret  formula”  for  a  good  head¬ 
line  from  John  Caples  ( “Tested  Advertising  Methods” ) : 

( 1 )  ...  Try  to  get  self  interest  in  it,  suggesting  something  the 
reader  wants;  (2)  ...  Get  in  it  the  news  of  things  that  are  NEW; 
( 3 )  ...  Avoid  hundred  per  cent  curiosity  heads;  combine  curiosity 
with  news  or  self  interest;  (4)  ...  “Accentuate  the  positive,  elimi¬ 
nate  the  negative”  and  (5)  ...  Suggest  to  readers  that  here  is  a 
quick  and  easy  way  to  get  something  they  want! 

0  0  0 

NOT  BRANDED  HERE!  .  .  .  Lots  of  talk  about  brand  name  pref¬ 
erence  .  .  .  among  returning  vets  and  others!  What  about 
your  own  folks?  Have  they  been  sold  on  brand  names?  Our 
farmers  have  not,  if  a  group  in  Washington,  Idaho,  and  Oregon  is 
representative  of  the  country! 

A  survey  by  the  Pacific  Northwest  Farm  Trio  (magazines) 

.  .  .  found  few  that  had  any  preference.  Among  38  commodities 
or  services  they  were  asked  if  they  were  contemplating  purchas¬ 
ing  or  undertaking  .  .  .  these  stand  out: 


Exchange  Plans  First  Ad  Venture 


The  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  will  undertake  an  insti¬ 
tutional  advertising  campaign 
using  newspapers  throughout 
the  country  as  soon  as  space 
can  be  obtained  and  probably 
within  a  month,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week. 

The  campaign,  which  has  been 
under  discussion  before  the 
U.  S.  entered  the  war  and  is  still 
in  the  formative  state,  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  continue  for  not  less 
than  three  years.  The  accoimt  is 
in  the  hands  of  Gardner  Ad¬ 
vertising  Co.  of  St.  Louis  and 
New  York. 

To  appear  monthly,  the  ads 
will  be  designed  to  inform  the 
public  on  the  proper  use  of  the 


Exchange’s  facilities  and  of  its 
place  in  the  economic  life  of  the 
nation,  F.  W.  Reiniger,  of  the 
department  of  public  relations, 
stated.  In  addition,  the  ads  will 
advise  potential  investors  to  be¬ 
come  fully  equipped  with  facts 
on  which  to  pass  judgments  be¬ 
fore  entering  the  securities  mar¬ 
ket.  The  first  insertion  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  a  War  Bond  ad. 

’Die  first  advertising  venture 
of  the  exchange,  the  campaign 
will  begin  in  newspapers  and 
will  depend  upon  newspapers  to 
do  the  biggest  part  of  the  job,  it 
was  reported. 

However,  advertising  may 
later  be  scheduled  also  in  other 
media. 
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#9  0  /  ’  i!  OjII  Florea.  of  Life  magazine  remarked  proudly,  but  they  i). 

rC^turn  J/d  Jouqhtr  than  lA/ar  and  Universal  Newsreel’s  Tom  ways  were  right  at  the  1k« 

^  Priestley.  ‘One  time  I  came  into  a  vtUm 

Despite  the  sentiment  several  that  was  still  being  shelled^ 
«  ■  IV  T  T  —  ^  of  them  expressed  that  the  First  heard  something  that  soun(U 

I  C  t  K  ■■  Army  often  lost  its  best  story  like  a  phonograph  in  one  of  th* 

•  XiA  *  *%^***W  breaks  by  overly  conservative  houses.  I  went  in  and  it  wan 

____  _  _  censorship,  and  thereby  for-  broken  down  gramophone-aaj 

TXm  felted  some  of  the  glory  it  de-  Lee  Carson  dancing  with  the 

jgyf  A LXJL  X  LD  L O  served,  most  of  their  Army  GI’s.  She  was  great  for  the 

stories  have  already  been  told  in  morale.” 

tj  TT  1  w  e* _ print,  the  ones  that  can  be  told.  There’s  a  hotel  room  in  Sm 

"Y  **elen  M.  otaunton  their  own  story  is  an  inter-  Belgium,  that  could  tell  a  thou- 

j  ,  ,  .  estlng  one,  too,  as  they  recapture  sand  tales  of  the  First  Army  ani 

WHEN  the  first  unit  of  the  First  Some  had  been  transferred  car-  snatches  of  memory  and  its  war  correspondents.  It  vn 

Army  docked  at  Staten  Island  Her,  a  f®w  came  lef^end  that  will  be  retold  around  the  only  room  in  the  inn  witb 

last  Sunday,  12  of  its  war  cor-  and  others  are  still  with  tne  news  desks  and  bars  for  a  score  a  bath  tub.  So  the  men  cone 

respondents  strode  down  the  combat  units  of  the  Army.  oj.  more  of  years.  spondents  preempted  It 

gangplank  and  were  buttonholed  ’The  Chicago  Tribune  s  John  Reuben  and  Thomnson  were  they  were  in  town,  and  h. 


’There’s  a  hotel  room  in  Sm 
Belgium,  that  could  tell  a  thou- 


gangplank  and  were  buttonholed 


or  more  of  years. 


spondents  preempted  it  whOt 


Reuben  and  Thompson  were  they  were  in  town,  and  b- 


by  Editor  &  Publisher  and  the  Thompson  was  first  down  the  ^oth  with  First  on  D-Day.  as  scribed  over  the  door!  ‘‘ThroMt 

TT  g?  fVontfnleanlr  oftAt*  fVlA  nT*«  SaT*  ..  a*  ...  a.  "'a  al _ *-.1-  a1 _ _ 


were  others  who  didn’t  return  these  portals  pass  the  moat  bin- 


U.  S.  Customs.  gangplank  after  the  GIs.  Sei-  were  others  who  didn’t  return  these  portals  pass  the  moat  bin- 

“’This  is  tougher  than  any  com-  tling  his  baby  portable  samly  same  time.  Even  red-  tiful  hangovers.”  Many  wM 

bat,”  sighed  the  Botton  Globe’s  between  his  feet,  the  bearded  headed  Lee  Carson  landed  on  occupations  were  carried  a 

correspondent  had  time  _to  say  Omaha  Beach  that  evening,  but  in  its  20-foot  square  conois 
he  wanted  to  go  back  to  Europe  "kicked  out.”  When  she  simultaneously,  not  the  leiat  d 
Returning  on  the  Monticello  for  the  sequel  to  battle  in  Ger-  reached  Paris  the  night  before  which  were  bathing,  typing  ud 
with  the  First  Army  and  its  many  and  see  how  rewnstruc-  tj,e  official  entry,  James  Me-  talking. 

.  .  xf-  •  •  tion  was  worked  out.  "^en  his  oiincy,  U  P.,  and  Lt.  G.  K.  ’There’s  the  legend  that  E I 

correspondents  were  Virginia  other  bosses.  Mutual  Network,  Hodenfield.  Stars  and  Stripes.  Knickerbocker,  then  of  tht 


Returning  on  the  Monticello 
with  the  First  Army  and  its 
correspondents  were  Virginia 
Irwin  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  and  Andrew  TuUy  of 
the  Boston  Traveler..  Tully. 
attached  to  the  Third  Army, 
and  Miss  Irwin,  with  the  Ninth 
Air  Force,  were  the  first  Ameri¬ 
can  correspondents  to  enter 
Berlin — for  which  feat  they 
were  disaccredited  by  Brig. 
Gen.  Frank  Allen  of  SHEAF. 
"Our  entry  into  Berlin  was 
O.K.  with  the  Russians,**  they 
told  EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER. 
"Only  Allen  got  excited.** 


other  bosses.  Mutual  Network 
caught  up  with  him. 


’There’s  the  legend  that  E  & 
Knickerbocker,  then  ol  tht 


were  with  her.  'They  all  cov-  Chicago  Sun,  dropped  in  for  i 


Next  was  Pulitzer  Prize-win-  ^red  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge,  ex-  drink  and  was  there  three  da^K 


ner  Hal  Boyle  of  AP,  who  cept  Reuben  who  was  out  for  if  you  want  to  believe  it  ... 

quipped.  ‘T’m  scared  of  Amer-  four  months  because  of  a  punc-  And  the  story  about  how  diii 

ica  now;  I  want  to  go  back  to  tured  ear-drum.  Lee  found  more  champiiit 

Europe.  -  _  _  Foxhole  Technique  than  water  in  one  town  and  uid 


They  all  shared  the  bitter  cold  <jon’t  ordinarily  do  this  dailf,' 


Europe.”  than  water  in  one  town  anduni 

There  were  U.P.’s  Chris  Cun-  Fo^ole  Tec^ique 

ningham,  fit  and  enthusiastic;  They  all  shared  the  bitter  cold  don’t  ordinarily  do  this  daih* 
lean,  self-confident  looking  Wil-  of  the  front  lines,  went  around  jg  reported  to  have  said,  ‘bi 

liam  C.  Heinz,  New  York  Sun,  with  their  typewriters  or  camera  it’s  so  damn  good  for  my  monk* 

with  one  of  those  devastating  equipment  strapped  to  their  otn-ip=  ahnut  a  vin  min  aw 
First  Army  mustaches;  two  of  backs,  wore  long  underwear  and 

the  three  woman  correspond-  forgot  what  baths  felt  like,  pre-  Rp-un  about  ennd  maiur 

ents  nicknamed  the  “Rhine-  empted  housing  in  Germany  ;  1  \  ^  “P 

maidens.”  INS’  Lee  Carson,  and  with  a  curt  order  to  occupants. 

Iris  Carpenter  of  the  Boston  “Heraus  von  de  Haus!”  They 

Globe  and  London  Herald,  on  all  developed  the  technique  for 


ents  nicknamed  the  “Rhine-  empted  housing  in  Germany 
maidens,”  INS’  Lee  Carson,  and  with  a  curt  order  to  occupants. 
Iris  Carpenter  of  the  Boston  “Heraus  von  de  Haus!”  ’They 
Globe  and  London  Herald,  on  all  developed  the  technique  for 
her  first  visit  to  the  States;  Har-  diving  into  fox  holes — even  the 


divln,  into  fox  hole..^v.n  tha  Frenjj  ‘  hkl?  S 


old  Denny  of  the  New  York  women. 
Times;  Reuters’  handsome  Rob-  The 


“Rhinemaidens,' 


erers  who  provided  chicken  diily 
for  breakfast,  dinner  and  np- 


Iris  Carpenter  —  and  she  went  meaiCT,  Lreorge  mcKs  ana  oor 
back  for  another  piece  of  lug-  Frazer  of  the  Blue  Net 


ert  Reuben,  en  route  to  the  CBI  Ann  Stringer,  U.P.,  Lee  Carson  „nfii  nno  Hnv 
theater;  George  Hicks  and  Gor-  and  Iris  Carpenter,  weren’t  .sup-  ®  y  /■•a,.c.xr.  x.,’ar 


don  Frazer  of  the  Blue  Net-  posed  to  be  forward  of  the  hos- 
work,  and  two  photographers,  pital  units  at  first,  Johnny  Florea 


Lee  Carson  won  henelf  i 
( Continued  on  page  60) 


gage.  worn,  aaa  iwu  piiuiuisrapiieis,  piiai  uiiiis  iirsi,  .luiiiiiij'  riuica  w^uinniueu  on  payt  w) 

Fit  and  good  humored,  though 
tired  from  the  trip  on  the  over¬ 
crowded  Monticello,  the  corre¬ 
spondents  radiated  an  eagerness 
to  get  away  from  the  pier,  but 
secondarily  they  were  prankish 
and  willing  to  talk — in  snatches 
between  greeting  their  friends, 
hauling  luggage,  bullying  and 
being  bullied  by  the  customs  of¬ 
ficials  into  hurrying,  then  van¬ 
ishing  for  doughnuts  and  coffee 
while  customs  searched  for  them. 

Tliey  radiated  too  a  real 
esprit  de  corps.  ’They  didn’t 
talk  as  individuals  who  had 
scored  this  or  that  beat,  but  as 
part  of  a  group  that  had  been 
first  on  deck  for  many  of  the 
war’s  most  dramatic  stories. 

Not  as  writers  for  AP,  INS, 

U.P.,  Boston  Globe  or  what  have 
you,  but  as  part  of  the  First 
Army’s  staff  of  correspondents, 
they  labeled  themselves.  “The 
best  damn  bunch  of  correspond¬ 
ents  in  Europe,”  and  Gen. 

Hodges’  men  the  best  army  in 
Europe— or  Africa — first  to  land 
on  the  continent,  first  in  Paris, 
first  to  invade  Germany,  first 
to  cross  the  Rhine,  first  to  greet 
the  Russians  and  now  the  first 
to  leave  Europe  for  transfer  to 

We^  ^oriked  together  and  '***  wars  and  not  at  all  unhappy  ab  out  it.  these  correspondents  returned  with  the  W 

there  wasn’t  any  real  friction.  Army  headquarters  contingent  last  Sunday.  Seated  is  Virginia  Irwin.  St.  Louis  Post-Dispg*» 
The  guys  who  got  the  ribbings  Standing  (L  to  r.)  are  Hal  Boyle.  Associated  Press;  William  C.  Heinz.  New  York  Sun;  Iris  Cuipii^ 
were  good  sports  and  could  take  Boston  Globe;  Robert  Reuben.  Reuters;  John  Florea.  Life;  Lee  Carson.  International  News  Service;  Qgi 
it,  they  agreed.  Cunningham.  United  Press;  Tom  Priestley.  Universol  Newsreel;  John  Thompson.  Chicogo  TiibW* 

Not  all  of  the  First  Army  cor-  Gordon  Frazer  and  George  Hicks  of  the  Blue  Network.  Also  with  the  group,  but  not  in  the  inetan. 
respondents  landed  last  Sunday,  were  Horold  Denny  of  the  New  York  Times  and  Andrew  Tully  of  the  Boston  Traveler. 
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THE  SQUATTER 

Vaughn  Shoemaker,  Chicago  Daily  Newt 


DISTORTION  OF  THE  V 

— Frank  Williams.  Detroit  Free  Press 


THE  VEGETARIAN  PEST 

— Burt  Thomas,  Associated  Newspapers. 


Mailing  Rights  Held 
To  Transcend  ‘Taste’ 

WASHINGTON,  June  6 — The  rounds.’  ” 
right  to  enjoy  second-class  Walker  had  held  second-class 
maiUng  privileges  does  not  com-  privileges  in  abeyance  pending 
pel  "conformity  to  the  taste  or  the  decision  with  the  under¬ 
ideas  of  any  government  offl-  standing  that  the  publisher 
dal,”  the  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals  would  pay  accumulated  mailing 
has  held  in  a  decision  which  charges  on  the  higher  basis  if 
ruled  Postmaster  General  Frank  the  decision  went  against  it. 
C.  Walker  erred  in  withholding  Obscenity  had  not  been  charged 
the  periodical  rate  from  Esquire,  against  Esquire,  but  the  maga- 
Justice  Thurman  Arnold  went  zine  content  was  declared  “mor- 
beyond  the  issues  in  the  ally  improper  and  not  for  the 
Esquire  case  in  the  hope  of  lay-  public  welfare  and  the  public 
ing  down  law  which  might  guide  good.”  The  revocation  would 
the  Post  Office  Department  in  cost  the  publisher  about  $500,- 
lU  rate  cases  in  the  future.  000  a  year  and.  Justice  Arnold 
After  disposing  of  the  govern-  said,  put  it  in  a  disadvantageous 
■ent’s  claims,  he  wrote:  competitive  position.  Walker 

“Little  more  need  be  said  to  contended  that  a  periodical,  to 
decide  this  case.  Nevertheless,  retain  second-class  rights  must 
dnee  we  hope  that  this  is  the  do  more  than  refrain  from  ob¬ 
last  time  that  a  government  scenity;  that  “it  is  under  a  posi- 
ifency  will  attempt  to  compel  tive  duty  to  contribute  to  the 
the  acceptance  of  its  literary  or  public  good  and  welfare.” 

Boral  standards  relating  to  ma-  “No  doubt  such  a  duty  exists,” 
terial  admittedly  not  obscene,  the  jurist  conceded.  “But,”  he 
the  voluminous  record  may  serve  submitted,  “it  does  not  follow 
je  a  useful  reminder  of  the  mind  that  an  administrative  official 
«  mental  confusion  which  ac-  may  be  delegated  the  power 
eo^anies  such  censorship.”  first  to  determine  what  is  good 
The  record  to  which  Justice  for  the  public  to  read  and  then 
mold  referred  consisted  of  to  force  compliance  with  his 
Iw  printed  pages  and  “several  ideas  by  putting  editors  who  do 
■m^ed  pounds  of  exhibits.”  not  follow  them  at  a  competitive 
The  enforcement  of  standards  disadvantage.  It  is  inconceiv- 
•t  by  the  Postmaster  General,  able  that  Congress  intended  to 
ha  said,  confronts  the  govern-  delegate  such  power  to  an  ad¬ 
it’s  lawyers  with  an  impossi-  ministrative  official  or  that  the 
M*  task,  but,  he  added,  “their  exercise  of  such  power,  if  dele- 
nry  sincerity  ( in  the  Esquire  gated,  could  be  constitutional. 
**e)  makes  the  record  useful  “Congress  established  the  sec- 
M  a  memorial  to  commemorate  ond-class  mailing  privileges  be- 
utter  confusion  and  lack  of  cause  it  believ^  that  periodi- 
intelligible  standards  which  can  cals  which  disseminated  public 
never  be  escaped  when  that  task  information,  literature,  art  or 
!?  nttempted.  We  believe  that  science  deserved  to  be  encour- 
tne  Post  Office  officials  should  aged  on  account  of  their  contri- 
«perience  a  feeling  of  relief  if  bution  as  a  class  to  the  public 
“ley  are  limited  to  the  more  good.  But  the  American  way  of 
function  of  seeing  to  it  obtaining  that  kind  of  contribu- 
““t  Neither  snow  nor  rain  nor  tion  is  by  giving  complete  op- 
DMt  nor  gloom  of  night  stays  portunity  to  men  of  different 
j.®uriers  from  the  swift  tastes  and  different  ideas,  not 
completion  of  their  appointed  by  compelling  conformity  to  the 
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taste  or  ideas  of  any  government 
official. 

“What  the  government  ap¬ 
pears  to  assert  is  that  the  power 
to  charge  Esquire  an  additional 
$500,000  a  year  for  use  of  its 
mails,  unless  it  conforms  to  the 
Postmaster  General’s  notions  of 
the  public  good,  is  not  a  power 
to  censor  because  the  magazine 
may  be  mailed  at  the  higher 
rate.  ’The  key  to  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  this  extraordinary  conten¬ 
tion  is  found  in  the  Postmaster 
General’s  reference  to  second- 
class  mailing  rates  as  ‘unique 
privileges.’  He  appears  to  think 
of  his  duty  under  the  statute, 
not  as  administration  of  non- 
discriminatory  rates  for  a  pub¬ 
lic  service,  but  as  analogous  to 
the  award  of  the  Navy  E  for  in¬ 
dustrial  contributions  to  the  war. 
The  Navy  E  is  an  award  for  ex¬ 
ceptional  merit.  The  second- 
class  mailing  rate  is  conceived 
by  the  Post  Office  to  be  an 
award  for  resisting  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  publish  material  which 
offends  persons  of  refinement. 

“But  mail  service  is  not  a  spe¬ 
cial  privilege.  It  is  a  highway 
over  which  all  business  must 
travel.  ’The  rates  charged  on  this 
highway  must  not  discriminate 
between  competing  businesses  of 
the  same  kind.  If  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  were 
delegated  the  power  to  give 
lower  rates  to  such  manufac¬ 
turers  as  in  its  judgment  were 
contributing  to  the  public  good 
the  exercise  of  that  power 
would  be  clearly  unconstitu¬ 
tional.  Such  a  situation  would 
involve  freedom  of  competitive 
enterprise.  ’The  case  before  us 
involves  free  speech  as  well. 

“Even  if  the  second-class  mail 
service  actually  were  a  privilege 
which  could  be  withheld  in  the 
Postmaster  General’s  discretion 
we  still  do  not  think  it  could  be 
used  to  purchase  compliance 
with  his  literary  standards.  If  a 
publication  is  not  actually  ob¬ 
scene  the  publisher’s  right  of 
free  speech  is  clearly  involved.” 

Unless  the  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral  is  restrained  from  imposing 
his  own  judgments  it  would  be 


Arnold  Directed 
Case  Against  AP 

Washington,  June  7 — Justice 
Thurman  W.  Arnold,  who  de¬ 
fended  freedom  of  the  press 
against  government  interfer¬ 
ence  in  the  Esquire  magazine 
decision,  was  the  author  of  anti¬ 
trust  proceedings  against  the 
Associated  Press  while  he  was 
Assistant  Attorney  General.  De¬ 
cisions  in  the  AP  case  is  ex¬ 
pected  Monday  in  the  Supreme 
Court. 

difficult  to  define  the  limits  to 
which  he  might  go.  Justice  Ar¬ 
nold  wrote.  “For  example,”  the 
opinion  set  out,  “recently  the 
New  York  Times  ( on  Sunday,  of 
all  days!)  carried  the  following 
quip  by  Mayor  LaGuardia  on 
the  front  page  where  few 
churchgoers  could  fail  to  see  it: 

“  ‘Sorry.  Racing  does  no  one 
any  good.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  horses.  It  has  as  much 
bearing  on  improving  the  breed 
of  horses  as  a  bawdy  house  has 
on  eugenics. ’ 

“Does  this  mean  that  the  New 
York  Times  will  lose  its  second- 
class  mailing  privileges  if  it 
does  not  stop  that  sort  of  thing?” 

“I  thought  that  it  was  the 
manifest  intent  of  Congress  in 
enacting  the  second-class  mail 
statutes  to  require  from  a  pub¬ 
lication  something  more  than 
mere  abstinence  from  criminal 
obscenity,”  Walker  wrote  in 
letters  addressed  to  the  post 
office  committees  of  Congress. 
“Today’s  decision  holds  that 
periodical  publications  which  in 
a  generally  uniform  and  sys¬ 
tematic  manner — through  their 
dominant  features — publish  by 
picture,  cartoon  or  text,  matter 
bordering  on  obscenity,  are  not 
to  be  denied  the  second-class 
privilege. 

“The  decision  forbids  the 
Postmaster  General  to  consider 
the  contribution  a  publication 
makes  to  public  good  or  welfare 
in  granting  or  revoking  of  these 
permits,  ^though  it  says  ‘no 
doubt  such  a  duty  exists.’  ” 


.ationJ 
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•  Mr.  Johnson  estimates  that  the 

newspapers  and  its  allied  public  Institute  is  spending 
information  progrsun  has  prob-  p  newspapers  annually  or  {» 
ably  made  the  most  consistent  I®*®  than  the  cost  of  a  thnt- 
contribution  to  public  knowl- 

edge  on  the  subject.  He  also  000,000  policyholders  in  tk 
pointed  out  that  the  greatest  co^tiy. 
rise  in  prices  preceded  the  in-  Limitation  on  funds  aviiiaUe 
stitution  of  the  campaign  which  made  it  nwessary  for  the  fa- 
further  indicates  advertising’s  stitute  to  draw  the  line  same- 
power  for  the  good.  where  which  is  why  the  smiU- 

.  n  .  er  communities  are  not  recem 

Threat  Remains  jj^g  campaign,  but  Mr.  Jolui- 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  price  son  hopes  eventually,  when 
situation  today  is  far  better  than  more  money  can  be  procured,  to 
it  was  in  1918  there  is  general  develop  a  program  for  the  under 
agreement  that  the  crisis  has  50,000  communities.  He  art<m 
not  been  past.  The  last  war  had  “i  want  to  compliment  the 
ended  before  the  greatest  infla-  newspaper  publishers  on  the 
tion  occurred.  fact  that  they  have  been  ven 

What  form  the  crisis  will  take  fair  in  recognizing  our  llmih- 
is  subject  to  disagreement,  how-  tions  and  the  problems  we  hire 
ever,  for  there  are  two  schools  had  to  face.” 
of  thought — the  inflationary  and  in  addition  to  newspapers  the 
the  deflationary — and  the  ele-  only  medium  to  carry  the  ner 
ments  for  the  realization  of  sages  is  the  farm  press  which 
either  exist.  Those  who  believe  goes  into  areas  not  reached  bj 
that  the  former  is  the  more  the  newspapers  scheduled, 
likely  list  as  their  reasons:  Preparation  of  the  campeiin 


Holgor  Johnson  Reports  on  Success  of 
Anti-Inflation  Copy  in  Newspapers 

By  Mary  Elizabeth  Lasher 


Holgor  J.  lohnson 


mosphere.”  That  this  campaign  and  others  reconversion  brings  sizable  un- 

As  he  further  explained,  sales  the  same  subject  have  paid  employment,  the  people  may 
increases  are  a  by-product  of  oft  in  a  measurable  fashion  is  vvell  be  afraid  to  buy  even  in 
the  primary  aim — to  make  a  real  indicated  by  figures  quoted  by  normal  quantity  and  the  result 
and  sincere  contribution  to  pub-  Chester  Bowles,  adnriinistrator,  jn  that  case,  will,  of  course,  be 
Uc  welfare.  Maintaining  that  it  Office  of  Price  Administration,  deflation.  Thus,  regardless  of 
is  not  enough  for  businesses  to  before  the  Congressional  Bank-  ^hat  situation  the  future  may 
do  only  their  own  specialized  mg  and  Currency  committees  in  bring,  the  Institute  feels  it  is 
jobs  and  that  they  must  be  good,  March.  *  , ,  ,  wisest  to  continue  its  program 

all-round  citizens,  Mr.  Johnson  From  the  outbreak  of  World  throughout  the  period  of  danger, 
declared:  “Every  business  has  War  II  to  the  end  of  1944,  Mr.  ag  Johnson  put  it: 

a  responsibility  to  do  public  Bowles  reported,  wholesale  “The  smartest  approach  is  to 
service,  but  it  should  express  prices  rose  38.7%  whereas  dur-  build  public  confidence  in  the 
that  responsibility  in  something  mS  ®  liire  period  after  the  be-  future  and  thus  make  possible 
close  to  itself.”  ginning  of  World  War  I,  they  ^  normal  transition  and  good 

Just  so,  the  Institute  of  Life  rose  114.7%.  Similarly,  during  business  indefinitely.” 

Insurance  first  used  public  rela-  same  period  of  the  present  When  the  Institute  decided  to 
tions  advertising  to  tell  the  war,  living  costs  rose  28.8%  fuiflu  jts  responsibility  to  the 
people  how  they  could  improve  whereas  in  the  last  war  the  in-  people  by  participating  in  the 
and  maintain  their  good  health  crease  was  84.4%.  anti-inflation  campaign,  it  chose 

and  this  in  turn,  of  course,  con-  According  to  Mr.  Johnson  the  newspapers  for  its  vehicle,  Mr. 


l.ik'  In^urdnct' ( -tKnjMOiov  io  Vincix* 


It  is  this  personality,  seasoned  with  pointed  car¬ 
toons,  action  pictures  and  forthright  editorials 
that  makes  acceptance  of  this  newspaper  general 
throughout  the  Cleveland  z-in-i  market,  con- 
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Newspapers  Get  Immediate  Attention 

CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 

National  Representativea— John  B.  Woodward,  Inc.,  New  York 

15 


“THE  PLAY’S  THE  THING”  is  one  of  those 
truisms  that  is  not  quite  true.  The  actors  and 
directors  can  make  or  break  the  play. 


In  publishing  a  newspaper,  the  source  material 
is  news,  world-wide  and  local.  But  its  manner 
of  presentation  determines  the  quality  and  flavor 
of  the  finished  production.  The  editors  and  staff 
writers  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  leave  their 
own  stamp  of  personality  on  each  story,  whether 
serious,  amusing  or  dramatic. 


sistingof  (i)  Greater  Cleveland  and  (2)  the  26 
adjacent  counties. 


Through  no  other  medium  can  you  reach  so 
many  potential  buyers  of  your  product,  or  your 
service,  because  the  Plain  Dealer  is  the  one 
metropolitan  newspaper  that  reaches  every  single 
one  of  the  *141  cities  and  towns  that  make  up 
this  progressive,  prosperous  Cleveland  2-in-i 
market. 


*  Akron,  Canton  and  Youngstown  are  not  included. 


H.  M.  Bitner  Resigns 
Publisher  Job  Aug.  1 


HARRY  M.  BITNER  has  re¬ 
signed  as  publisher  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph  to  de¬ 
vote  more  time  to  his  personal 
mterests,  which  include  two  ra- 


Bitnar  Backar 


dio  stations,  and  to  serve  the 
Hearst  organization  in  an  ad¬ 
visory  capacity. 

Announcing  Mr.  Bitner's  res¬ 
ignation  would  become  effec- 
Uve  Aug.  1,  J.  D.  Gortatowsky, 
general  manager  of  the  Hearst 
Newspapers,  said  Edward  D. 
Becker,  who  has  been  assistant 
publisher,  will  move  up  to  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Sun-Telegraph. 

Mr.  Bitner,  who  purchased 
radio  station  WFEA  at  Man¬ 
chester,  N.  H.,  last  December  to 
add  to  this  previous  radio  hold¬ 
ings  in  WFBM  in  Indianapolis, 
is  moving  his  family  residence 
to  Princeton,  N.  J.,  where  he 
has  bought  a  home. 

He  will  continue  as  a  member 
of  the  board  of  the  American 
Weekly  and  will  be  subject  to 
call  for  full-time  services  for  a 
limited  period  each  year  in  work 
for  the  Hearst  newspapers,  with 
which  he  has  been  associated 
the  last  23  years. 

Mr.  Bitner  is  a  member  of  the 
Newspaper  Industry  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Board.  For  about  18 
months,  until  last  Jan.  1,  he  had 
served  as  director  of  the  print¬ 
ing  and  publishing  division. 

While  he  was  a  20-year-old 
senior  at  Franklin  and  Marshall 
College  in  1903,  he  became  in¬ 
terested  in  newspaper  work  and 
after  four  years  as  a  reporter  he 
became  city  editor  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press  in  1907.  Three  years 
later  he  began  a  12-year  reign 
as  managing  editor  and  in  1917 
he  combined  the  duties  of  M.E. 
with  those  of  circulation  man¬ 
ager. 

When  William  R.  Hearst 
bought  the  Detroit  Times  in 
1922  he  summoned  Bitner  as 
editor,  and  after  the  1927  con¬ 
solidation  of  Pittsburgh  newspa¬ 
pers  Bitner  emerged  as  pub¬ 
lisher  and  vice-president  of  the 
Sun-Telegraph.  Six  years  later 
he  had  moved  up  to  assistant 
general  manager  of  the  Hearst 
newspapers. 

Bitner  became  Hearst  general 
manager  in  October,  1934.  Five 
years  later  he  returned  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Pittsburgh  paper 
and  regional  director.  He  has 
since  “filled  In”  as  publisher  of 
the  New  York  Journal- Ameri¬ 
can  and  as  general  manager. 
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A  high  school  job  of  29  years 
ago  has  resulted  in  Edward  D. 
Becker's  being  made  publisher 
of  a  principal  Hearst  newspa¬ 
per  at  44. 

“I  went  into  the  old  Balti¬ 
more  News  while  I  was  in  sec¬ 
ond  year  high  school,  and  asked 
for  a  job  in  the  mailing  room,” 
Mr.  Becker  related.  ‘T’ve 
been  in  newspaper  work  ever 
since.” 

The  mailing  room  boy  hung 
onto  his  job  while  he  went 
through  high  school,  college  and 
law  school.  He  was  graduated 
from  Loyola  University  in  1923, 
the  year  W.  R.  Hearst  took  over 
the  paper,  and  has  been  with 
the  Hearst  organization  ever 
since. 

In  1927  he  was  graduated  in 
law  at  the  University  of  Mary¬ 
land.  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  the  following  year.  In  the 
meantime,  he  had  worked  in  the 
circulation  and  business  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  News  and  later  the 
News-Post. 

“Thirty  years  ago  we  didn't 
have  so  many  specialists  in  the 
newspaper  business  as  we  do 
today,”  Mr.  Becker  chuckled. 
“We  worked  around  and  learned 
nearly  everything  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.’’ 

“His  big  chance  came  when  he 
was  made  temporary  business 
manager  of  the  News-Post  and 
Sunday  American  during  the 
absence  of  another  official.  He 
was  given  the  post  permanent¬ 
ly  in  1934. 

In  1937  he  went  to  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  paper  as  business  man¬ 
ager.  He  was  named  acting  pub¬ 
lisher  in  1943  and  served  in  that 
capacity  for  15  months  while 
Mr.  Bitner  was  in  Washington. 
Last  year  he  was  named  assist¬ 
ant  publi^er. 

Mr.  Becker,  who  is  married 
and  has  two  children,  plans  few 
important  changes  in  the  paper. 
“The  operation  will  be  carried 
on  pretty  much  as  it  has  been 
before,"  he  stated. 


OWI  Is  Defended 
By  New  York  Times 

A  New  York  Times  editorial 
this  week  took  issue  with  Rep. 
John  Rankin  of  Mississippi,  Rep. 
John  Taber  of  New  York  and 
others  “who  seem  bent  on  kill¬ 
ing  or  crippling  the  Office  of 
War  Information.” 

“Until  the  war  against  Japan 
is  over,”  said  the  Times,  “no 
private  press  associations, 
groups  of  newspapers,  radio  cor¬ 
porations  or  motion  picture  com¬ 
panies  can  do  OWI’s  job,  and  if 
they  could  do  it  they  could  not 
properly  undertake  it.  War 
propaganda  has  to  come  from  a 
Government  and  a  Government 
has  to  be  responsible  for  it. 
Such  propaganda  is  a  weapon. 
It  can  shorten  the  war  and  save 
lives.  ...  We  believe  Elmer 
Davis  has  done  a  good  job  un¬ 
der  the  existing  handicaps.” 


Classified  Rates  Raised 
First  Time  Since  '37 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  June  5 — ^The 
first  general  increase  in  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  rates  since  1937 
has  been  announced  for  July  1 
by  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 
In  most  cases  the  rates  go  up 
two  or  three  cents  a  line. 

Some  classified  rates  in  the 
Post-Dispatch  are  lower  thw 
they  were  15  years  ago,  said 
Fred  F.  Rowden,  advertising 
manager,  pointing  out  that  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  production 
costs  now  make  it  necessary  to 
readjust  the  schedules. 

■ 

Cohen  Portrait  Himg 

Atlanta,  June  6 — A  portrait 
of  the  late  Major  John  S.  Cohen, 
president  and  editor  of  the  At¬ 
lanta  Journal  from  1917  imtil 
his  death  in  1935,  was  presented 
to  the  Hall  of  Fame  of  the 
Georgia  Press  Association  and 
the  Henry  Grady  School  of 
Journalism  of  the  University  of 
Georgia  last  week.  The  por¬ 
trait  was  a  gift  from  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  Mrs.  Jean  Bienvenu,  and 
her  children,  to  replace  a  pho- 
graph  installed  in  1942. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME 

ONCE  IN  A  LIFETIME  an  opportunity  like  this 
conies  along;  chance  to  get  in  on  the  ground  floor 
with  a  35-year-old,  aggressive  business  paper  in  a 
basic  industry;  for  our  long-pull  program  we  need 
a  good  newspaper  man,  experienced  in  editing, 
rewrite;  with  administrative  ability  and  a  strong 
ambition  to  go  places  in  the  promising  years 
ahead. 

We  want  a  good  man  and  will  pay  accordingly. 
Midwest  location.  Wire  or  write  Box  1344,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


BACKBONE 


The  backbone  of 
America  is  Home. 

The  backbone  of 
Industry  is  Home. 

The  backbone  of 
Advertising  is 
Home. 


The  backbone  of 
a  ne'wspaper  is 
Home. 


And  no  newspaper 
in  Washington  has 
so  much  backbone 
as  the  Times- 
Herald. 
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NEW  YORK 


SlftMUND  ROMIERG 

"I  have  come  to  rely  on 
pie  Sun  for  factual  news — 
its  editorial  columns  keep 
me  posted  on  world  affairs 
and  its  financial  page  is 
complete  and  authoritative. 
I  enjoy  “Hi”  Phillips  and 
Miss  Forbes’  judgment  on 
places  to  dine  is  a  boon.” 


IN  THE 

MUSICAL  WORLD 

Music  and  news  are  universal.  That’s  why 
musicians  are  vitally  interested  in  their 
daily  paper.  They  like  The  Sun  for  its  com¬ 
plete  coverage  of  world  news,  its  authentic 
opinion  and  its  editorial  interpretation — 
they  enjoy  its  special  features,  they  wel¬ 
come  its  emphasis  on  music  news.  Their 
comments  underscore  the  findings  of  the 
L.  M.  Clark  Organization  whose  indepen¬ 
dent  research  rates  The  Sun  “one  of 
America’s  best  read  metropolitan  dailies.” 


ALIERT  SPALDING 

“The  Sun  consistently  maintauns 
a  high  level  of  journalism  and 
I  continue  to  like  and  admire  it 
even  when  I  differ  with  its  edi¬ 
torial  views.  Differences  of  op¬ 
inion  do  not  lessen  —  they  often 
enhance  the  value  of  contact  in 
a  democratic  world.” 


lOHUSLAV  MARTINU 

“I  read  The  Sun  regularly  and  I 
always  find  it  interesting.  I  like 
your  ^ok  reviews  and  fm  very 
happy  to  say  that  I  consider 
Oscar  Thompson  a  just  critic 
and  a  vivacious  writer — and  he’s 
serious  about  modem  music.” 


“I  read  The  Sun  faithfully 
every  day.  I  like  the  front 
page  because  it’s  attractive 
and  I  can  spot  the  main  stor¬ 
ies  at  a  glance.  Your  editorial 
and  sports  pages  are  good, 
too— but  I’d  like  to  see  greater 
coverage  of  musical  news  and 
personalities.” 


RORERT  CASAOESUS 

“As  a  Frenchman,  I  admire  The 
Sun’s  devotion  to  democratic 
ideals  and  the  cause  of  freedom. 
As  a  musician,  I  admire  The  Sim 
for  its  promotion  of  the  musical 
arts  and  its  honest,  intelligent 
criticisms.” 


editor  a  publisher  for  Jwa  9.  194S 


Washington  Star  Holds 
Paper  Trooper  Fete 


THE  NATION’S  capital  will 

have  a  chance  to  see  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  Paper  Trooper 
movement  June 
9  when  the 
Washington  Star 
stages  a  festival 
for  the  young 
patriots  and  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  of 
them  receive 
the  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board’s 
Distinguished 
Service  Award 
for  collecting  at 
least  2.000 
pounds  each. 

A  high  point 
in  the  ceremonies  will  be  the 
announcement  of  pledges  from 
more  than  20,000  of  &e  city’s 
30,000  'nepers  to  continue  col¬ 
lecting  the  war  *  vital  paper 
throughout  the  summer.  A  mes¬ 
sage  from  President  Truman  to 
the  Paper  Troopers  is  expected 
to  emphasize  the  absolute  ne¬ 
cessity  of  maintaining  or  even 
increasing  waste  paper  collec¬ 
tions  in  order  to  pack  properly 
the  flow  of  supplies  to  the  Pa- 
ciflc  war  theater  and  the  rav¬ 
aged  countries  of  Europe. 

Fifty  pairs  of  pedigreed  racing 
pigeons  will  be  given  to  the  top 
50  Troopers  and  as  a  finale  to 
the  ceremonies  approximately 
500  racing  pigeons  will  be  re¬ 
leased  to  fly  from  Washington 
to  other  cities  with  a  message  of 
encouragement  from  the  school 
children. 

About  1.500  children  who  have 
reached  “Supertrooper”  rank  by 
bringing  in  1,000  or  more  pounds 
of  paper  will  be  eligible  to 
march  In  a  parade  down  the 
Mall,  headed  by  the  Spars’  band 
and  containing  a  company  each 
of  Wacs,  women  Marines. 
Waves,  and  Spars  with  a  Marine 
Color  Guard. 

It  tfiUion  Potmds 

The  Paper  Trooper  movement 
in  Washington,  which  has  been 
a  special  project  of  the  Star 
since  the  U.  S.  Victory  Waste 
Paper  Campaign  launched  it  last 
fall  with  the  cooperation  of  ^e 
press,  has  netted  19,000,000 
pounds  of  paper  and  earned  for 
the  Parent-Teacher  Association 
and  school  projects  more  than 
$110,000.  , 

Nationally  the  P-T  movement 
has  enlisted  more  than  2,280,000 
boys  and  girls  in  its  less-than-a 
year  of  general  existence  and 
has  produced  about  one-twelfth 
of  all  the  paper  collected  in  the 
past  year,  or  approximately  575,- 
000  tons.  Already  35,000  chil¬ 
dren  have  qualified  for  the  dis- 
tin^ished  service  patches  which 
indicate  2,000  pounds  collected. 
Nearly  600,000  have  earned  the 
WPB  certificate  of  merit,  usually 
for  1,000  pounds  of  salvage,  and 
some  youngsters  have  gathered 
as  much  as  80,000  pounds. 

The  Star's  sponsorahip  of  the 
plan  is  a  natural  outcome  of  its 
interest  in  paper  salvage  which 
dates  back  to  its  sponsorship  of 

It 


playground  collection  plans  in 
the  first  World  War. 

Six  days  before  the  Japanese 
attacked  Pearl  Harbor,  the  Star, 
foreseeing  the  need  for  stepped- 
up  paper  collections  to  counter¬ 
act  an  inevitable  paper  shortage, 
opened  its  first  World  War  II 
drive.  From  the  100  children 
who  gathered  about  1.500 
pounds  for  that  opener,  the 
movement  has  grown  with  the 
need  to  a  young  army. 

The  first  salvage  plans  were 
set  up  in  the  public  schools  at 
the  request  of  Fleming  Newbold. 
vice-president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Star,  about  Nov.  1. 
1941.  At  a  meeting  of  Parent- 
Teacher  Association  officers  with 
the  Board  of  Education,  coopera¬ 
tion  was  assured  and  the  city 
was  divided  into  five  districts 
roughly  equal  in  school  popula¬ 
tion.  Arrangements  were  made 
with  the  Pen  Paper  Stock  Co., 
to  send  its  trucks  into  the  dis¬ 
tricts  weekly  and  to  furnish  re¬ 
ceipts  to  the  schools  for  the 
paper  collected. 

The  Star  maintained  accounts 
for  the  schools  and  acted 
as  collection  agency  for  the 
money  due.  sending  checks  to 
each  school  monthly.  From 
June  1942,  to  September  1943. 
while  the  markets  were  glutted, 
the  collections  were  dropped; 
they  were  resumed  when  the 
need  became  crucial  again. 

Hospitals  Aidod 

Not  all  of  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  this  paper  have  been 
used  for  school  projects.  Hos¬ 
pitals.  health  camps,  the  Red 
Cross  and  the  National  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra  have  also  bene¬ 
fited. 

Many  of  the  schools  have 
shown  great  ingenuity  in  their 
collections.  Howard  Bailey,  as 
sistant  to  the  Star’s  managing 
editor  who  pushes  the  news 
paper  campaign,  relates. 

One  youngster  used  a  want  ad 
in  a  neighborhood  newspaper  to 
build  up  a  clientele  from  whom 
he  could  collect  paper  and  in 
his  first  week  garnered  2,200 
pounds.  A  school  organized  a 
wagon  brigade  as  the  most  effi¬ 
cient  way  of  transporting  the 
paper,  and  one  youngster  in¬ 
sisted  on  Joining  though  he  had 
only  a  baby  carriage  instead  of 
a  wagon.  Another  school  dis¬ 
tributed  mimeographed  an¬ 
nouncements  through  the  young¬ 
sters  to  homes  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  and,  on  the  basis  of  in¬ 
formation  received,  set  up  a 
card  index  of  paper  sources  to- 
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OverKM  veteran  of  both  World  War 
I  and  II  wants  to  ro  to  work  as 
soon  as  dlschanred  (now  major  In 
Air  Corps).  Probably  May  IS.  Ex¬ 
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gether  with  times  for  collec¬ 
tion. 

By  twice  a  week  having  the 
youthful  collectors  march  along 
the  halls  to  the  collection  point 
and  deposit  their  salvage,  a  third 
school  achieved  an  early  lead 
in  returns.  Still  another  school 
erected  foxholes  in  the  audi¬ 
torium  with  the  paper  and 
netted  55  pounds  per  capita  in 
one  day. 

Tom  Cathcart  of  the  U.  S. 
Victory  Waste  Paper  Campaign's 
executive  committee,  will  make 
a  speech  at  the  festival  today 
and  hand  out  the  awards. 


Chicago,  June  7  —  Chicago's 
public  school  children  have  col¬ 
lected  44,123.899  pounds  of  waste 
paper  in  the  last  school  year  to 
lead  all  school  systems  in  U.  S. 
in  paper  salvage.  John  R.  Robin- 
.son,  general  chairman  for  Chi¬ 
cago  paper  collections,  reports. 

High  schools  collected  more 
than  12,000,000  pounds  in  the 
year,  elementary  schools  32.- 
123,899  pounds.  Since  Feb.  17. 
1944,  elementary  school  students 
have  turned  in  51,000,000  pounds. 
■ 

3  Exceed  Quotas 

Washington,  June  5  —  The 
compliance  branch  of  the  War 
Production  Board  has  announced 
admissions  from  three  newspa¬ 
pers  that  they  exceeded  their 
newsprint  quotas,  and  had  en¬ 
tered  orders  for  offsetting  re¬ 
ductions  in  succeeding  quarters: 
Wisconsin  State  Journal.  110.4 
tons;  Davenport  (la.)  Democrat 
and  Leader,  35.05  tons;  Soult 
Sainte  Marie  (Mich.)  Evening 
News,  13.87  tons. 


Medal  for  CoL  Knox 

Washington,  lune  4 — Prsd- 
dent  Truman  lost  week  prt- 
sented  the  Medal  oi  Merit  to 
the  late  Frank  Knox,  posthva- 
ously,  at  the  White  Hoom. 
Mrs.  Knox,  widow  oi  the  puh- 
lisher  oi  the  Chicogo  Daily 
News  and  Secretary  oi  the 
Navy  in  the  early  war  yeon, 
accepted  the  award. 

The  citation  credited  Mi. 
Knox  with  a  leading  port  is 
preparing  the  nation  ior  lac- 
cessiul  prosecution  oi  the  w« 
and  bringing  into  existence  the 
world's  greatest  navy. 


Helen  Worden  Gives 
8  Tips  ior  Scoops 

Eight  rules  that  enabled  her 
to  make  her  biggest  "scoogt 
are  listed  by  Helen  Woi^ 
well-knoiwn  feature  writer  aito 
recently  resigned  from  the  Nte 
York  World-Telegram,  in  the 
July  issue  of  Life  Story  msg 
azine. 

Her  rules  are:  “When  the 
front  door  is  shut,  try  the  beck 
door.  Don’t  know  too  much. 
Be  surprised  at  nothing.  Gin 
people  sympathy  and  under 
standing.  Be  a  good  listener. 
Keep  your  eyes  and  ears  o|)en 
.  .  .  news  doesn’t  wear  a 
Courtesy  is  cheap,  snubs  coitlr. 
’No’  today  n»ay  mean  ‘yes’  to* 
morrow.” 
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NeigfhbOK .  •  •  of  the  Navy 


In  1924,  natiunal  politics  rather  than 
national  preparedness  transferred  Navy 
traffic  south,  leaving  San  Francisco  a 
secondary  station . . .  From  now  on,  the 
half-hemisphere  policing  of  the  Pacific 
makes  San  Francisco  the  Number  One 
West  Coast  naval  station. 

Today  the  Navy  has  41  bases  and 
camps  in  and  around  San  Francisco — 
many  of  which  will  be  permanent.  And 
the  Navy  for  a  long  time  is  going  to  be 
a  big  business  asset  of  San  Francisco . . . 
not  fleet  visits  of  bluejackets,  but  an 
estimated  shore-based  personnel  of  some 
100,000  service  and  civilian  personnel  • . . 
officers,  experts,  specialists  and  artisans 
occupied  with  tlie  administration,  supply, 
equipment  and  repair  of  both  surface  and 
air  forces . . .  and  tlieir  homes  and  families. 

So  to  San  Francisco’s  other  postwar 
assets  can  now  be  added  a  substantial 
chunk  of  Uncle  Sam’s  pay  cash  ...  to 
swell  total  trade  from  new  population, 
new  industries,  new  jobs,  augmented 
agriculture,  distribution  and  wholesale 
trade,  expanded  shipping,  insurance, 
finance,  and  the  concentration  of  the 


government  agencies.. .all  ofwhkh  point 
to  San  Francisco  as  a  commerce  center 
second  only  to  New  York  in  its  influence 
. . .  and  a  major  market  worthy  of  your 
major  sales  effort  and  advertising. 

Phont  door  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
potential  is  Tlie  Chronicle,  as  inevitably 
a  part  of  San  Francisco’s  future  as  it  has 
been  part  of  the  City’s  past . . .  Native 
owned,  locally  rooted,  civic  concerned, 
Tlie  Chronicle  au~aits  the  return  of  more 
than  a  third  of  its  staff  in  the  armed 
services,  has  plan  and  program  ready  for 
a  newspaper  of  national  calibre  to  ser\’e 
its  expanded  environment. 

Read  by  upper  bracket  San  Francisco 
families,  reaching  the  sources  of  influence 
and  business  through  tlie  whole  central 
West,  Tlie  Chronicle  is  also  a  good 
producer  for  retailers  as  well  as  national 
advertisers  .  .  .  ntiw  offers  bigger  and 
better  prospects  for  postwar  business 
tlian  most  regional  media  elsewhere ...  A 
session  with  a  Chronicle  representative 
now  is  a  practical  point  in  any  national 
advertiser’s  postwar  plans. 


(Jhronicle 


Nationai  .Idvertuing  Representatives; 

Sawyer,  Ferguso.n,  Walker  Co. 

New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  San  Francisco 


Cleveland  Press 
Names  Matson; 
Burch  to  Chicago 

Clxveland,  June  4 — Carlton  K. 
Matson  today  was  appointed  as¬ 
sociate  editor  and  chief  editorial 
writer  of  the  Cleveland  Press, 


Butch  Matson 

succeeding  A.  T.  Burch,  whose 
appointment  as  chief  editorial 
writer  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  was  announced  simultane¬ 
ously. 

la  announcing  the  appoint¬ 
ment  here,  Louis  B.  Seltzer, 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Press  said 
that  Mr.  Matson  resumes  a 
policy-forming  position  as  chief 
editorial  writer  similar  to  the 
one  he  held  on  the  Press  prior 
to  1930  when  he  was  appointed 
editor  of  the  Buffalo  Times.  To 
his  responsibilities  are  now 
added  the  duties  of  a  major  ex¬ 
ecutive  as  associate  editor. 

Mr.  Burch  in  two  weeks  will 
assume  his  duties  in  charge  of 
the  editorial  page  of  the  Daily 
News,  and  will  work  directly 
under  John  S.  Knight,  editor 
and  publisher.  He  assumed  the 
position  resigned  last  April  by 
Lloyd  Lewis. 

Mr.  Burch  had  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Press  staff  since  1927, 
coming  to  that  newspaper  from 
the  Capper  Newspaper  Printing 
Co.,  Inc.,  of  Topeka,  Kan. 

He  was  successively  City  Hall 
reporter,  editorial  writer,  chief 
editorial  writer,  and  for  two 
years  editor  while  Mr.  Seltzer 
was  absent  as  editor-in-chief  of 
all  Scripps-Howard  newspapers 
in  Ohio,  a  post  he  still  fills  after 
resuming  direction  of  the  Press. 

Mr.  Matson  returned  to  the 
Press  last  November  for  the 
second  time.  He  left  in  1930  to 
become  editor  of  the  Buffalo 
Times,  then  was  chief  of-  the 
Ohio  News  Bureau  of  Scripps- 
Howard  in  Columbus,  editor  of 
the  Toledo  News-Bee,  public  re¬ 
lations  director  of  Libbey- 
Owens-Ford  Glass  Co.  and  was 
then  in  business  in  New  York. 

His  earlier  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  was  in  Springfield.  Mass., 
New  York  City  and  Cleveland. 

Since  he  returned  to  the  Press 
in  November  he  has  written  an 
editorial  page  column,  “Yours 
Truly.”  ■ 

Three  Join  ANPA 


Banker  Runs  Staff 
Of  Paper  for  Nazis 

Five  anti-Nazi  Germans  un¬ 
der  the  supervision  of  N.  T. 
Knagenhjelm,  47-year-old  New 
York  banker  who  went  into  the 
Army  as  a  private,  are  pub¬ 
lishing  a  newspaper  for  400,000 
German  troops  in  Norway. 

Thirty-thousand  copies  of  Der 
Kurier  are  printed  in  the  plant 
of  Oslo’s  Aftenposten  and  mats 
are  sent  to  Tromso  in  the  far 
north  where  20,000  more  copies 
are  printed.  The  operation  is 
under  supervision  of  the  Psy¬ 
chological  Warfare  Branch  of 
SHAEF. 

In  addition  to  news  of  disarm¬ 
ament.  conditions  in  Germany 
and  Allied  occupation,  the  paper 
contains  sports  items  and  the 
“Blondie  and  Dagwood”  strip. 

Mr.  Knagenhjelm  is  a  native 
of  Norway  who  became  a  nat¬ 
uralized  U.  S.  citizen  after 
World  War  I.  He  has  main¬ 
tained  homes  in  New  York  City 
and  Litchfield,  Conn.  Two 
brothers  are  in  the  Norwegian 
Air  Force  in  England. 


Stedman  to  Rejoin 
Dispatch-Pioneer  Press 

St.  Paul,  Minn..  June  6 — Ap¬ 
pointment  of  Alfred  D.  Stedman 
as  associate  editor  of  the  St. 
Paul  Dispatch 
and  Pioneer 
Press  has  been 
announced  by  B. 

H.  Bidder,  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Stedman  has 
resigned  his  po¬ 
sition  as  assist- 
a  n  t  executive 
editor  of  the 
United  States 
News  in  Wash¬ 
ington  to  return 
to  the  newspa-  Stedman 
pers  he  previ¬ 
ously  serv^  as  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent.  editorial  writer,  city 
editor  and  reporter.  He  will  be¬ 
gin  his  new  duties  Aug.  1. 

He  began  his  newspaper  ca¬ 
reer  in  1915  as  a  reporter  on  the 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  working 
nights  while  he  completed  his 
college  course  at  Hamline  uni¬ 
versity  from  which  he  was  grad¬ 
uated  in  1919. 

After  two  years  as  city  editor 
and  news  editor  he  became  an 
editorial  writer  in  1924.  In  1929 
he  was  appointed  Washington 
correspondent. 

In  July,  1933.  he  accepted  the 
post  of  director  of  information 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration.  Later  he  be¬ 
came  an  assistant  administrator 
of  the  AAA.  He  resigned  in 
1939  to  resume  his  job  as  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent.  In  No¬ 
vember,  1941,  he  went  to  the 
United  States  News. 

■ 

No  More  Passes 


President  W.  G.  Chandler  has 
announced  the  election  of  three 
more  daily  newspapers  to  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  ANPA  during 
May,  bringing  the  total  to  743. 
New  members  are:  Stamford 
( Conn. )  Advocate,  S  a  1  i  n  a 
(Kan.)  Journal,  Ashland  (Pa.) 
News. 


St.  Paul,  Minn.,  May  28 — The 
management  of  the  St.  Paul  Dis¬ 
patch-Pioneer  Press  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  newspapers 
will  accept  no  passes  for  any 
amusement,  theater,  entertain¬ 
ment,  athletic  show,  sport,  matc^ 
or  recreational  event. 


Chicago  News  1 
Gets  'Exclusive'  I 
On  Ciono  Diary  ! 

Chicago,  June  4 — Revealing 
sensational  behind  -  the  -  scenes 
stories  of  how  the  Axis  nations 
provoked  World  War  II.  to- 1 
gether  with  many  dramatic  in- , 
side  stories  concerning  Musso-  i 
lin  and  Hitler,  the  diary  of  the  j 
late  Count  Ciano,  son-in-law  of  i 
II  Duce  and  former  foreign  min- 1 
ister  of  Italy,  has  been  obtained 
by  the  Chicago  Daily  News  for 
exclusive  syndicate  rights  toj 
newspapers  and  magazines.  i 

The  diary,  which  is  scheduled  I 
to  be  released  to  newspapers  I 
late  this  month,  is  being  offered  i 
through  the  Des  Moines  Register  I 
and  Tribune  Syndicate,  accord-  j 
ing  to  Basil  L.  Walters,  execu- 1 
tive  editor  of  the  Knight  News-  i 
papers. 

Walters  described  the  diary  as  j 
“sensational,”  adding  that  it  is  | 
the  first  important  document ; 
concerning  the  war  which  has  | 
been  obtained  for  newspaper 
publication.  How  the  Daily  j 
News  was  able  to  get  Ciano's 
diarv  is  a  dramatic  story  in  it- 1 
self.  Walters  told  Editor  &  Pub-  | 
LisHER,  but  stated  the  Daily  i 
News  was  not  at  liberty  at  this , 
time  to  divulge  the  details. 

Count  Ciano.  who  was  exe¬ 
cuted  on  Hitler’s  orders,  kept  a 
complete  diary  from  1939 
through  1943.  Written  in  classi¬ 
cal  Italian,  it  first  proved  to  be 
a  problem  in  translation.  ’The 
Daily  News,  however,  succeeded 
in  getting  the  Romance  Lan¬ 
guage  Department  at  North¬ 
western  University  to  translate 
the  text.  I 

■  i 

Casey  on  Submarines 

Chicago,  June  6 — ’The  Chicago 
Daily  News  this  week  began 
publication  of  condensed  high- 
spots  of  Robert  J.  Casey’s  new 
book,  “Battle  Below.”  telling  of 
the  war  of  U.  S.  submarines.  To 
get  his  facts,  the  dean  of  Daily 
News  war  correspondents  spent , 
four  months  with  U.  S.  undersea  ' 
fighters.  I 


MECHANICAL  SUPT.  | 

There  is  a  progressive  pub¬ 
lisher  of  a  large  daily  In  the 
Middle  West,  who  realizes  that 
his  mechanical  departments  are 
not  functioning  efllciently 
enough  to  elevate  his  organiza¬ 
tion  “head  and  shoulders”  above 
the  post-war  standards  which  | 
his  competitors  now  are  striv¬ 
ing  to  achieve. 

There  is  a  man  in  this  pub¬ 
lisher’s  vicinity  who,  first  of  | 
all,  is  a  seasoned  and  well-  j 
trained  composing  room  execu-  i 
tive,  and  who  is  eager  to  prove 
that  be  can  accomplish  what  ' 
the  above  paragraph  implies. 

You  can  communicate  with  j 
this  man  by  addressing  M.  S., 
Box  1346,  care  Editor  Ss  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Akron  Industry’s  progress 
with  synthetic  rubber  has 
been  so  rapid  and  surprising 
that  artificial  rubber  dres  to¬ 
day  can  roll  60,000  miles,  or 
a  distance  equivalent  to 
nearly  two  and  half  times 
around  the  world. 

This  statement  is  based  on 
the  findings  of  the  American 
Automobile  Association 
which  recently  issued  a  r^ 
port  on  its  "Keep  ’em  roll- 
mg  tour.”  The  most  im¬ 
portant  conclusions  were: 

1.  — Synthetic  Rubber  passenger 
car  tires,  if  properly  inflated  aiid 
used  under  reasonably  good 
driving  conditions,  will  give  a 
minimum  mileage  of  37,S(X). 

2.  — ^The  same  tires  can  last  for 
60,000  miles  with  one  recap 
added  to  the  original  tread. 

3.  — A  grade  C  tire,  recapf^ 
with  synthetic  rubber,  can 

an  extra  22,500  miles  of  service. 
Synthetic  Rubber  it  another  rea* 
ton  why  Akron,  a  rich  war-thu 
market,  wilt  he  a  prosperoui 
peace-time  market — one  you  css- 
not  afford  to  overlook  when 
planning  your  postwar  salts 
programs. 


Rettresentod  by: 

Story,  Brooks  &  Pialsy 

N«w  York  •  PhlladalphU  •  ChIcH* 
ClavaUnd  •  Lot  Angala*  •  Atladi 
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IT  HASN’T  COME  TO  THIS  IN  INDIANA 


THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 


•  There's  no  breakdown  of  transportation  in  sight  in  Indiana.  Before  the  war,  Hoosier  motorists,  generally, 


were  in  the  habit  of  making  early  trade-ins  for  new  models,  and  old  cars  on  our  roads  were 


comparatively  few  when  the  automobile  factories  changed  over  to  military  production 


We’ll  “keep  ’em  rolling"  ’till  V-J  Day,  and  then,  when  new  models  are 


available  again,  the  old  habit  of  quick  trade-ins  will  re-assert  itself. 


There’ll  be  a  market  for  new  cars  in  Indiana,  comparable 


to  the  best  in  the  Nation,  when  peace  comes. 


The  same  opportunity  prevails  for  refrigerators, 


washing  machines,  vacuum  cleaners,  radios 


and  all  other  types  of  equipment. 


which  have  been  restricted  by  war. 


In  the  33  counties  surrounding  metropolitan 


Indianapolis,  one  newspaper,  and  only  one. 


The  Indianapolis  News,  is  capable,  alone,  cf  doing 


the  complete  advertising  and  merchandising  job. 


♦  NOTE  TO  HOTEL  PENNSYLVANIA— 
WE  COULDN'T  RESIST  USING  YOUR 
CAPTION.  THANKS  A  LOTI 


FIRCT  in  daily  circulation 

PIRST  in  advertising  linage 

FIRST  in  the  Hearts  of  Hoosierdom 


OWNING  AND 
OPERATING 
RADIO  STATION 


J.F.  BREEZE,  Advartising  Director,  Indianapolis  6  •  DAN  A.  CARROLL,  1 10  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17  •  J.  E.  LUTZ,  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago  1  I 

rOR  &  PU  I  LIS  HER  for  JRM  9,  1945 


Paper  Inventory 
Cuts  Ordered 
For  June  30 

Washington,  June  7 — Meeting 
here  next  Monday  and  Tuesday, 
the  WPB  newspaper  industry  ad¬ 
visory  committee  will  consider 
the  newsprint  situation  in  its  do¬ 
mestic  and  international  aspects 
and  pave  the  way  for  important 
deciaions  bearing  not  only  upon 
third-quarter  quotas  but  also  for 
the  duration  of  the  war  and  the 
immediate  post-war  period. 

There  is  no  prospect  af  early 
improvement  in  the  paper  sup¬ 
ply  situation.  Forecasts  range 
from  that  of  Col.  J.  H.  Steinman, 
director  of  the  printing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  division,  who  has  said 
the  outlook  is  "not  too  good,”  to 
that  of  WPB  Chairman  J.  A. 
Krug  who  foresees  “a  critical 
problem  before  the  end  of  the 
year." 

Faced  with  these  discouraging 
reports,  the  committee  will  ex¬ 
plore  the  entire  subject.  Mean¬ 
while,  publishers  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  reduce  their  inventory 
ceilings  on  June  30,  from  40  to 
30  days’  supply  in  the  northern, 
eastern  and  central  states,  and 
from  6S  to  90  days'  supply  in  the 
western  and  southern  states. 
This  order  was  explained  as  nec¬ 
essary  to  eliminate  the  over-or¬ 
ders  on  mills  in  the  second  quar¬ 
ter,  in  excess  of  90,000  tons. 

Quotas  Unchoagod 

WPB  has  rescinded  its  order 
to  publishers  to  reduce  their  re¬ 
ceipts  by  6%  in  each  calendar 
month.  The  same  purpose  is  ac¬ 
complished  by  the  inventory  cur¬ 
tailment.  Consumption  quotas 
are  not  changed  in  the  interim. 

Publishers  of  a  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  are  permitted,  by  another 
amendment,  to  increase  their 
authorized  consumption  quotas 
in  the  third  quarter  of  1949  to 
provide  for  the  additional  Sun¬ 
day  issue — 14  instead  of  the  nor- 
m^  13  Sundays  in  a  quarter. 
The  additional  paper  for  this 
purpose  will  be  in  excess  of  the 
average  Sunday  use  in  the  third 
quarter  of  1944  over  the  average 
daily  use  in  that  quarter,  it  was 
explained.  The  paper  must  be 
drawn  from  inventory,  as  the 
amendment  prohibits  any  in¬ 
crease  in  delivery  quotas. 

The  advisory  committee  will 
consider  at  next  week’s  meeting 
whether  the  inventory  restric¬ 
tion  should  be  changed  to  in¬ 
clude  transit  tonnage  as  well  as 
the  new  ceiling. 

The  committee  on  lightweight 
newsprint  which  met  this  week 
with  Canadian  producers  will 
submit  its  report. 

It  has  been  disclosed  that  the 
War  Department  is  a  claimant 
for  additional  tonnage  for  pub¬ 
lications  to  be  issued  in  rede¬ 
ployment  centers  as  an  aid  in 
smoothing  the  shift  of  troops 
from  Europe  to  the  Pacific- 
Asiatic  area.  The  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Board’s  printing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  division  has  been  asked 
for  comment,  but  the  position 
taken  will  not  be  controlling. 

Whether  to  give  discharged 
war  veterans  preferential  treat¬ 
ment  if  they  wish  to  enter  the 
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publishing  busines.s  is  another 
subject  for  consideration.  There 
is  a  possibility  that  changes  may 
be  made  in  the  rules  on 
new  publications,  regardless  of 
whether  veterans  produce  them. 

The  committee  hopes  also  to 
arrive  at  a  decision  whether  to 
recommend  that  all  limitation 
rules  be  kept  in  effect  until  the 
paper  situation  has  improved  to 
the  point  where  they  can  be  re¬ 
laxed  in  a  single  order,  or 
whether  the  liberalization 
should  be  by  segments  of  the 
newsprint-consuming  industries. 
Into  this  discussion  will  be  in¬ 
jected  the  question  whether  the 
paper  order  should  be  dropped 
if,  and  when,  the  pulp  control 
order  is  revoked.  Majority  opin¬ 
ion  appears  to  favor  fixing  a  pro¬ 
duction  level  which  must  be  at¬ 
tained  before  L-240  is  rescinded. 
■ 

2,341  Extra  Tons 
Granted  by  WPB 

Washington,  June  4 —  Twenty- 
one  newspapers  have  obtained 
extra-quota  grants  of  newsprint 
aggregating  2,341  tons  on  ap¬ 
peals  before  the  War  Production 
Board’s  Appeals  Board,  in  the 
fourth  listing  for  the  second 
quarter,  issued  by  the  WPB 
Printing  and  Publishing  Divi¬ 


sion. 

Newtpaper  Tons 

L<mg  Beach  (Cal.)  Frets  Tele¬ 
gram  .  95 

San  Franeitea  Monitor .  13 

SsH  Mateo  (Cal.)  Times .  2 

Tampa  (Fla.)  Timet .  21 

Macon  ((Ta.)  Telegraph  Newt....  54 

Honolnlu  Advertiser  .  800 

Honolnin  Star  Bulletin .  878 

Evansville  (Ind.)  Printing  0>rp.  30 

.falUbnry  (Md.)  Timet .  2 

Gulfport  (Miss.)  Herald .  5 

Laurel  (Miss.)  Call .  2 

H'ilmingtoH  (S’.  C.)  5(ar .  14 

Rapid  City  (S.  O.)  Journal .  1 

DaHat  News  .  68 

Dallas  Times  Herald .  78 

El  Paso  Times .  28 

yon  Antonio  Light .  68 

Bremerton  (Wash.)  Sim .  78 

Spokane  Chronicle  .  21* 

Spokane  Spoketman-Remcw  .  61* 

Tacoma  (Wash.)  Times .  22 


*  Supplemental  grants. 

■ 

Chemist  Reports 
Ne’wr  Paper  Source 

Raleigh,  N.  C..  June  4 — A 
method  of  processing  cotton 
stalks  into  paper  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  at  the  John  C.  Smith 
University,  a  Negro  institution 
at  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  it  has  been 
revealed. 

Dr.  C.  F.  Atkins,  director  of 
the  university’s  department  of 
chemistry  and  originator  of  the 
idea,  said  that  no  new  type  of 
machinery  would  be  needed  for 
cotton  stalk  processing. 

Collaborating  in  experiments 
with  the  university  laboratories 
were  the  Herty  Foundation  lab¬ 
oratory,  Savannah,  Ga.,  and  the 
Champion  Paper  and  Fiber  Co., 
Canton,  N.  C. 

Prior  to  Atkins’  discovery, 
cotton  stalks  were  considered 
waste  products.  Now  Atkins 
estimates  that  1,000  pounds  of 
paper  per  acre  can  be  produced 
from  them. 

■ 

In  Four  Colors 

The  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Daily 
Press  devoted  the  first  four 
page^  of  its  May  29  issue  to  a 
Roll  of  Honor  for  service  men. 


Inlanders  Tell 
Experience  on 
30-lb.  Paper 

Chicago,  June  5 — An  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association  mem¬ 
bership  survey  shows  that  35 
newspapers  out  of  163  respond¬ 
ing  to  an  inquiry  on  30-pound 
newsprint,  indicated  they  had 
used  lighter  weight  paper  and 
wished  to  buy  it  again.  The  35 
papers  represented  52%  of  the 
combined  circulations  of  those 
replying. 

Seventy-five  newspapers,  rep¬ 
resenting  30%  of  circulation,  had 
not  tried  30-pound  paper,  but 
were  interested  in  using  it; 
while  53  newspapers,  or  18%. 
had  not  tried  it  and  did  not  want 
to  experiment  with  it. 

Of  37  newspapers  which  have 
used  30-pound  paper,  35  re¬ 
ported  satisfactory  results;  30  of 
the  35  were  well  satisfied;  while 
five  prefer  32-pound  newsprint 
but  are  willing  to  use  the  lighter 
weight  paper  during  the  ration¬ 
ing  period. 

Two  papers  objected  to  30- 
pound  newsprint.  One  of  these 
has  a  30-year-old  flatbed  press 
and  the  publisher  stated  that  30- 
pound  newsprint  “does  not  seem 
to  work  on  a  Duplex  flatbed.” 
The  other,  with  a  16-page  Goss 
( Acme )  press,  36  years  old, 
found  30-pound  newsprint  “too 
light.” 


factory  results  have  circulatiom 
ranging  from  6,000  to  313.000,  a], 
though  20  of  the  35  have  25,000 
or  less  circulation.  The  prenes 
vary  in  age  from  3V^  to  40  yean 
Thirty  papers  (10%  of  which 
have  flatbed  presses )  have  never 
used  30-pound  paper  but  want  to 
try  it;  26  papers  (38%  with 
flatbed  presses )  are  uncertain: 
19  papers  (26%  with  ^tbed 
presses)  are  doubtful;  and  53 
papers  (41%  with  flatbed 
presses)  said  they  did  not  want 
to  use  30-pound  paper. 

■ 

C.  S.  Monitor  Reports 
Netv  Linage  Record 

Boston,  June  6 — A  new  high 
in  circulation  was  attained  by 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  in 
1944,  with  a  record  year  for  the 
newspaper  in  advertising  and 
net  and  gross  income,  it  wii 
announced  here  today,  in  the 
Christian  Science  Publishing  So¬ 
ciety’s  annual  report. 

John  H.  Hoagland,  manager, 
disclosed  that  new  improve 
ments  for  the  Monitor  in  the 
post-war  era  will  include  a  re 
vamped  weekly  magazine  see 
tion,  and  that  already  the  paper 
has  re-opened  its  Paris  oflSce. 

The  paper’s  advertising  broke 
all  previous  records  with  more 
than  1,000,000  lines  added  in 
1944  and  more  than  1,000  new 
advertisers  listed,  it  was  stated 
Overseas  advertising  began  an 
upward  climb  in  1944  for  the 
the  first  time  since  1939,  Hotg- 
land  said. 


The  35  newspapers  with  satis- 


FAST  DECOMIN6 
A  CENTER  OF 
X>^eM^  INDUSTRY 


SCRANTI 


Scranton,  3rd  City  in  wealthy  Pennsylvania,  long  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  center  of  the  great  anthracite  industry,  now 
ADDS  an  important  new  role  to  its  buying-power. 

For  Scranton  is  fast  becoming  a  CENTER  of  pernwneHl 
DIVERSIFIED  industry.  To  its  established  350  plants, 
42  NEW  industries  have  come  to  the  area,  during  16 
months,  with  MORE  to  follow.  ONLY  FIVE  OF  THESE 
are  manufacturing  war  materials — ^and  ALL  have  pel* 
fected  plans  for  consumer-product  activity. 

This  new  DIVERSIFIED  industry  is  currently  employ¬ 
ing  more  than  9,000 — 3,000  to  come  with  other  new 
projects. 

City  civilian  population  130,000.  Population  in  15- 
niile  radius,  275,000.  The  Scranton  Times  has  the  most 
COMPLETE  coverage  in  this  market.  For  more  than 
half  a  century  the  Leader  in  Editorial  Quality,  Advertising 
Volume,  Reader  Acceptance. 


A  heemy  pereantaga  of  the 
produete  manufactured  in 
thia  eaetor  have  permanen¬ 
cy  of  wideepread  demand; 
the  Trade  -Marks  are  inter¬ 
nationally  knoum. 


9[lit  ^frantan  Simts 

Se^onton's  fint  Kfwtpopvr  for  Merg  Thon  e  Tk'fd  C*"* 
GtOH&t  A  McOEViTT  COMPANY  fitprfvs'O- •• 


lOITOR  A  PURLiSHER  for  Jnas  9.  ItO 


EDITORIAL  DIRECTOR 


chosen  by  General  Eisenhower  to  visit  and  rep>rt 
upon  German  atrocity  camps. 

What  he  has  written  since  his  return  early  in 
May  after  a  14,000  mile  jaunt  by  plane  to  the 
European  battle  fronts,  has  aroused  the  nation 
not  only  to  a  fuller  understanding  of  what  actu¬ 
ally  happened  in  Germany,  but  to  the  astounding 
realization  that  "it  might  happen  here  in  America 
unless  men  conquer  their  own  souls  and  drive  hate 
from  their  hearts.” 


Mention  Malcom  W.  Bingay  to  any  Mich¬ 
igander,  and  he'll  <{uite  likely  remark: 
"Sure,  I  know  Bing.  Writes  the  'Good  Morning’ 
column  on  The  Free  Press  editorial  page.” 

"Bing”  is  an  institution  in  Michigan.  Rapidly 
he  is  becoming  the  property  of  America.  The  un¬ 
exampled  vigor,  brilliance  and  provocative  char¬ 
acter  of  his  writings  stirs  up  many  a  tempest  and 
temper,  makes  strong  men  weep  and  the  "sinner” 
in  public  life  resolve  to  mend  his  ways. 

With  a  sentence  he  can  devastate  a  "stuffed 
shirt”,  and  in  a  paragraph  "justify  the  ways  of 
God  to  man.”  Probably  no  other  American  news¬ 
paper  man  wields  so  trenchant  and  versatile  a  ])en. 

As  Editorial  Director  of  The  Free  Press,  Mal¬ 
colm  Bingay  was  one  of  eighteen  American  editors 


Writers  like  Malcolm  Bingay  are  making  The 
Detroit  Free  Press  one  of  the  ".Manchester  Guard¬ 
ians”  of  America — a  |>owerful  force  in  arousing 
public  opinion  to  the  enormity  of  the  tasks  of 
peacetime  that  now  loom  before  us  on  the  hori¬ 
zon  of  events. 


JOHN  S.  KNIGHT.  PUBLISHER 


Phila  Carriers  Press 
For  ‘Employe’  Status 


PHILADELPHIA,  June  5 —  tion  of  its  allc 
Standing  out  front  in  court  distributorship 
proceedings  here  is  this  ques-  Judge  Carro 


organized  for  more  than  60  years 
___  —  —  as  a  mutual  protective  associa- 

grjj  J  tion  until  their  decision  two 

years  ago  to  reorganize  as  a 
f  Mb  ■  labor  union.) 

rA  flic  On  the  other  hand,  the  Court 

went  out  of  its  way,  by  personal 
examination  of  witnesses,  to 
tion  of  its  alleged  new  plan  of  bring  out  points  concerning  their 


stributorship.  personal  investments  in  routes. 

Judge  Carroll  has  declared  in  how  they  had  saved  money  for 


tion;  Are  newspaper  carriers  open  court  his  belief  this  is  not  years  while  employed  in  other 
who  own  their  delivery  routes —  at  all  a  labor  matter,  but  rather  trades  and  skills  with  which  to 
some  of  them  employing  helpers  a  question  affecting  the  private  buy  routes,  how  they  had  built 
— business  men  engaged  in  pri-  lives  and  individual  fortunes  of  up  these  routes  through  applied 
vate  enterprise,  or  employes  of  the  various  route-owning  car-  salesmanship, 
the  newspapers  whose  products  riers  involved.  At  one  juncture  Arthur  W.  A.  Cowan,  attorney 
they  distribute  from  door  to  he  declared:  “There  is  no  evi-  for  the  carriers,  has  contended 


door?  dence  here  of  any  unfair  labor  the  court  is  without  jurisdiction 

Counsel  for  the  Philadelphia  practices.  If  there  have  been  in  the  matter,  since  the  question 
News  Carriers’  Union  No.  504.  any  unfair  practices  of  any  kind,  of  status  is  now  pending  before 
identified  with  the  International  they  should  instead  be  regarded  the  NLRB.  He  has  held  that  the 
Printing  Pressmen  &  Assistants’  as  unfair  business  practices.”  Record  is  in  effect  asking  the 
Union  of  North  America  ( AFL ) ,  The  Court  went  so  far  as  to  Court  to  amend  the  National 
contends  the  issue  was  settled  a  suggest  that  equity  proceedings  Labor  Relations  Act  "by  taking 
year  ago  at  Los  Angeles,  when  instituted  by  individual  carriers,  away  from  these  workers  the 
the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  in  an  or  as  a  business  men’s  group,  right  to  strike.” 
eight-to-one  decision,  held  that  would  have  been  a  more  appro-  Judge  Carroll  replied:  "This 
newspaper  boys  employed  by  priate  form  of  procedure  than  is  a  court  to  see  that  justice  is 
the  Hearst  newspapers  were  not  litigation  by  union  officers  and  done  in  Pennsylvania  regardless 
independent  salesmen,  as  the  members.  ( Local  carriers  were  of  what  goes  on  elsewhere.”  the 
publishers  claimed,  but  were  em-  .i...  ■  ,  .  . 

Implying  there  is  a  sharp  dis-  A 

tinction  between  route-owning  X  D  X  X  XaVJ^PXXLD 

carriers  and  boys  who  sell  on  _  ^ 

street  corners  and  newsstands.  T—  T  |f  n  -m-*  €-m  nX 

the  local  newspapers,  grouped  I  Jl  J_|  U  ^  Oil  X^QTl  TrCJ  fiT 

as  members  of  the  Newspaper  ***  W 

Publishers’  Association  of  Phil-  ,  r  o  • 

adelphia _ the  court  fight  being  *-0®  ANGELES.  June  6 — The  With  regard  to  union  security. 


Carriers  Free  Agents 
In  L.  A.  Union  Contract 


led  by  the  Record — are  declin- 


DS  ANGELES.  June  6 — The  With  regard  to  union  security, 
contract  between  the  Los  An-  the  contract  requires  that  pres¬ 


ing  to  bargain  collectively  with  Daily  News  and  Los  Ange-  ent  members  of  the  union  must 

the  union  carriers  until  their  Evening  Herald  &  Express,  remain  members  in  good  stand- 

status  has  been  determined  by  Newsboy’s  Local  Indus-  ing,  that  tho.se  who  are  not 

the  National  Labor  Relations  Union  No.  75,  C.I.O.  (E&P,  members  shall  not  be  required 


Pickets  Enjoined 


trial  Union  No.  75,  C.I.O.  ( E&P,  members  shall  not  be  required  - 
June  2,  p.  69),  is  unique  among  to  join  the  union,  and  that  newj 
employer  -  union  contracts  in  carriers  must  join  the  union  and  I 


,  ....  .  '  ,  that  it  does  not  change  the  car-  the  union  is  bound  to  accept  i 

A  P€tition  by  local  carriers  tier’s  status  as  an  independent  them, 

for  c^tifiration  of  repr^enta-  merchant.  Checkmen  ( who  redistribute 

♦u  before  Applying  only  to  full-time  newspapers  to  other  newspaper 

1  5  *  oi^th  Regional  Re-  newspaper  boys  and  to  check  boys )  have  the  status  of  em- 

Board  since  May  22.  1944  men,  it  provides  that  the  news-  ployes  under  the  contract,  with 

Rouble  was  precipitated  last  papers  retain  the  right  to  desig-  a  stipulated  weekly  wage  scale 


irouoie  was  precipiiaira  lasi  papers  retain  the  right  to  desig-  a  stipulated  weekly  wage  scale 
April  when  the  carriers,  their  re-  number  of  boys  and  depending  upon  the  number  of 

qiMsts  to  discu^  grievances  hav-  t^eir  locations  but  places  no  re-  boys  to  whom  they  redistribute, 
ing  been  deniM  by  the  publish-  strictions  upon  carriers  with  re-  The  contract  contains  the 
erS’  voted  to  strike  and^cketed  gard  to  handling  both  newspa-  equivalent  of  a  no  lock-out,  no 
tM  Record  s  premises.  The  Rec-  pg^g  “except  that  in  the  event  strike  clause  which  stipulates: 
?  I  ’  Uommon  Pleas  Court,  ob-  j,j^y  newsboy  refuses  or  fails  to  “There  shall  be  no  concerted  re¬ 
tained  an  ex  ^^te  injunction  maintain  or  provide  for  the  fusal  by  the  Publishers  to  de- 
sti^ping  tne  picK«ing.  maintenance  of  competent  and  liver  newspapers  to  the  news- 

•^*^*"**  *  *^  j-  injunction,  adequate  representation  of  boys,  and  there  shall  be  no  con- 
with  pleas  to  dismiss  or  modify,  either  Publisher’s  newspapers,  certed  refusal  by  the  newsboys 
T  such  Publisher  may  arrange  a  to  sell  the  Publishers’  newspa- 

Permitted  by  Judge  Vincent  A.  separate  and  independent  cov-  pers.  .  .  .”  The  contract,  signed 
t^rroll  to  intr^uce  testimony,  g^agg  through  some  other  news-  May  18.  is  effective  for  two 


^rroll  to  intr^uce  testimony,  grage  through  some  other  news- 
the  carriei^  and  their  witoesses  jjgy  such  sales  location.” 


to  sell  the  Publishers’  newspa- 1 
pers.  .  .  .”  The  contract,  signed  ! 
May  18.  is  effective  for  two  I 


have  testified  that  the  Record  - 
Company  employed  so-called  i 
“junior  salesmen” — boys  in  their 
’teens — to  make  serves  and  to 
solicit  new  subscriptions,  in  ter¬ 
ritory  allegedly  controlled  by 
union  carriers  by  right  of  initial 
purchase  and  subsequently  main¬ 
tained  and  operated  through  mu¬ 
tual  agreement  with  the  publish¬ 
ers. 

There  are  more  than  260  of 
these  routes  in  the  area.  Many 
of  them  previously  were  owned 
by  fathers  of  present  carriers  or 
other  members  of  the  family. 
’The  carriers  said  their  busi¬ 
nesses  were  being  ruined  by  the 
“piratical  invasions”  of  the  Ju¬ 
nior  Salesmen  that  resulted  in 
the  strike  vote.  They  contend 
further  the  injunction  not  only 
denied  them  the  right  to  strike, 
but  permitted  the  Record  to 
continue  meantime  the  elabora- 


EST 


Uork 


k  ■  The  new  era  of  reconveraion  and  spe- 

■  ciflcally,  of  changins  markets  and 
H  Buy-power,  puts  Jamestown,  N,  Y.  in 
H  a  top  position  as  one  of  the  better 
■  ■  TEST  areas  for  national  advertisers. 

M  ■  IT  is  A  COMPLETE  SALES  POTEN- 

lHh  TIAL,  isolated  from  large  cities  AND 
their  newspapers. 

JamestewR  Meaey  Stays  ia  Jamestowa 

An  admirable  TEST  market  because: 

Important  mercantile  center.  High  retail  sales. 
Highly  industrialised,  skilled  workers,  high  pay. 
Diverslfled  industries  with  reconversion  possible 
over  night.  Prosperous  agricultural  section. 
Wealthy  summer  colony  at  nearby  Chautauqua. 
But  most  important — an  Isolated  market. 

The  Post-Journal’s  23,835  ABC  provides  TOTAL 
coverage  in  a  50,000  compact  market.  ONLY 
daily  newspaper. 


Court  plainly  indicating  the 
right  of  the  carriers  to  proceed 
in  protection  of  their  business 

Ii  was  clearly  indicated  today, 
as  final  testimony  was  con¬ 
cluded.  that  the  Court  will  order 
a  modification  of  the  injunction 
rule.  ’This,  as  indicated,  will 
probably  apply  to  the  reinstate¬ 
ment  of  Record  carriers  who  at 
first  declined  to  serve  papers 
while  the  short-lived  strike  was 
on,  and  subsequently,  as  alleged, 
have  been  denied  newspapers  to 
serve,  pending  court  decision 
Also,  that  further  discharges  of 
carriers,  either  wholly  or  pro 
tanto,  will  be  restrained. 

An  interesting  sidelight  to  the 
local  newspaper  distribution  sit¬ 
uation  is  an  agreement  just  con¬ 
cluded  between  the  four  dailies 
here  and  officers  conferring 
upon  behalf  of  the  membership 
of  Philadelphia  Newsboys  Union, 
Local  No.  473,  also  identified 
with  the  International  Printing 
Pressmen  &  Assistants  Union  of 
North  America  (AFL). 

The  publishers  have  agreed  to 
recognize  the  union  for  the  pu^ 
poses  of  collective  bargaining. 
This  applies  to  boys  who  sell 
morning  newspapers  working  a 
minimum  of  four  hours  daily 
and  five  days  a  week,  and  to 
boys  who  carry  the  five  daily 
editions  of  afternoon  papers  five 
days  or  more  weekly. 

As  a  result  of  this  new  agree¬ 
ment.  counsel  for  the  newsboys 
have  withdrawn  charges  of  un¬ 
fair  labor  practices  pending  be¬ 
fore  the  National  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Board. 


THE  FARM  MACHINERY  CAPIim| 


strictions  upon  carriers  with  re-  'The  contract  contains  the 
gard  to  handling  both  newspa-  equivalent  of  a  no  lock-out,  no  I 
pers  “except  that  in  the  event  strike  clause  which  stipulates:  j 
any  newsboy  refuses  or  fails  to  “There  shall  be  no  concerted  re- 


116,325Mel.Populaliiii 

(Bureau  of  Census,  1944) 

Moline  -  Rock  Island  is  highly 
rated  among  the  markets  most 
likely  to  retain  their  present 
gains  through  the  postwar  years. 
War  workers  and  returning  sol¬ 
diers  will  be  readily  absorbed  by 
the  expanding  farm  implement 
program  here.  Reconversion 
problems  will  be  slight  becaiut 
90%  of  this  market’s  industrial 
facilities  were  in  operation  before 
the  war. 

.Advertisers  can  count  on  Ro^ 
Island-Moline  for  continued  hign 
sales  results. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  Jsse  9.  194{ 


CLOSE 

YOUR 

EYES 


.  .  .  and  think  for  a  moment 
who  these  boys  might  be. 
Maybe  you  knew  them.  A  son 
— a  brother — or  that  neigh¬ 
bor’s  boy  who  played  with 
your  kids. 

They’ll  never  come  back, 
but  you  can  help  save  the  lives 
of  thousands  of  other  boys  by 
investing  your  extra  dollars 
in  War  Bonds  today. 


Pmblish*d  in  tbn  imUrtst  of 
tb*  7th  War  Loan  Driv*  by 


•  Money  invested  in  War  Bonds  isn’t  a  The  Seventh  War  Loan  Drive  must  do 
gift.  The  money  is  still  yours,  and  it  the  work  that  two  big  drives  did  last 
earns  interest  while  helping  to  win  the  year.  The  need  is  urgent.  Your  quota 
war. . . .  But  the  time  now  has  come  is  stiff.  It  has  to  be.  The  job  yet  to  be 
when  you  are  asked  to  buy  bonds  in  done  is  stiff.  .  .  .  And  the  cost  will  be 
amounts  that  will  be  a  severe  sacrifice.  stiff — in  blood  and  money. 


ERICAN 


THE, 


Headliner  Prize 
To  INS  Men; 
Roper  Honored 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  June  8 — 
Sixteen  awards  for  outstanding 
work  in  as  many  fields  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  selected  by  the  board  of 
of  Judges  of  the  National  Head¬ 
liners  Club,  were  announced 
here  today.  They  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  12th  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Club  Jime  16.  Entries 
covered  work  done  between  May 
IS,  1944,  and  May  IS,  194S. 

Arthur  Hermann  and  Arthur 
Hachten  o^  International  News 
Service,  won  in  the  “first  with 
biggest  domestic  news  story” 
classification,  being  credit^ 
with  the  first  wire  service  an¬ 
nouncement  from  Washington 
of  the  death  of  President  Roose¬ 
velt  April  12,  194S. 

Merriman  Smith  of  United 
Press,  was  credited  with  the 
best  domestic  news  story,  for 
outstanding  writing  and  cover¬ 
age  of  the  death  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  particularly  while  work¬ 
ing  under  pressure  on  the  day 
of  the  tragedy. 

James  ^per  of  U.P.  won  the 
best  foreign  news  story  award 
for  his  outstanding  work  and 
rapid  reporting  on  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  Benito  Mussolini. 

Frederick  Kuh  of  the  Chicago 
Sun,  was  named  winner  for  the 
most  consistent  foreign  news 
coverage. 

Joe  Rosenthal  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press,  was  selected  for  the 
best  news  picture  award  for  his 
famous  photograph  of  the  flag¬ 
raising  on  Iwo  Jima. 

Service  Column  Cited 

Other  awards  included  : 

Best  sports  writing  or  column 
— Earl  Ruby  of  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal,  whose  “Ruby’s 
Reports"  in  connection  with  ser¬ 
vice  men  have  gained  nation¬ 
wide  attention. 

Best  feature  column — Howard 
Vincent  O'Brien  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  for  the  general  ex¬ 
cellence  of  his  column  and  par¬ 
ticularly  for  a  column  titled  “So 
Long,  ^n.” 

Best  domestic  cartoon  or  se¬ 
ries — F.  O.  Alexander  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  for  out¬ 
standing  editorial  cartoons,  par¬ 
ticularly  development  of  a  new 
technique  of  editorial  strips. 

Best  sports  picture-barmen 
Reporto,  Chicago  Sun,  for  "Rigor 
Mortis.”  showing  a  knocked-out 
fighter  falling  to  the  canvas. 

Public  service  —  Ray  Sprigle, 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  for  his 
expose  of  the  black  market  in 
meat. 

A  special  citation  was 
awarded  Lee  Carson  of  INS,  for 
outstanding  work  by  a  woman 
war  correspondent. 

Two  awards  will  be  posthu¬ 
mous,  both  for  newsreel  cam¬ 
eramen,  Gaston  Madru,  killed  by 
a  German  sniper  in  Leipzig  on 
April  19,  1945,  formerly  with 
News  of  the  Day,  later  attached 
to  the  American  newsreel  pool; 
and  Damien  Parer,  killed  on 
Peleliu  in  the  South  Pacific  on 
Sept  17,  1944,  formerly  with 
Paramount  News  and  also  as¬ 
signed  to  the  pool. 


The  Headliners  also  voted  a 
special  tribute  to  Army,  Navy, 
Coast  Guard  and  Marine  combat 
cameramen  “for  the  continued 
high  caliber  of  their  perform¬ 
ances  in  pictorial  reporting  of 
the  war  on  all  fronts." 

Radio  winners  were  H.  R. 
Baukhage  of  the  Blue  Network, 
best  domestic  news  broadcast, 
for  his  coverage  of  the  funeral 
services  for  President  Roosevelt: 
George  Hicks,  also  of  the  Blue, 
best  spot  news  broadcast,  for  his 
description  while  under  fire  of 
the  Allied  invasion  of  France  on 
D-Day;  William  Downs  of  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System, 
outstanding  foreign  exclusive, 
for  his  newscast  on  the  fall  of 
Hamburg  to  British  forces. 

■ 

Normal  Ship  News 

Washington,  June  5 — Addi¬ 
tional  relaxation  of  censorship 
will  free  for  publication  normal 
ship  news  covering  the  Gulf  and 
Atlantic  Seaboard  areas. 


Congress  Gets 
Pulliam's  Plan 
For  Newsprint 

Washington,  June  5— A  seven- 
point  plan  to  relieve  the  news¬ 
print  shortage  situation  in  the 
U.  S.  has  been  submitted  by  Sen. 
Raymond  E.  Willis  of  Indiana, 
involving  both  domestic  and  in¬ 
ternational  actions. 

Willis,  a  Republican,  who  pub¬ 
lishes  a  newspaper  in  Angola, 
Ind„  charged  there  is  “a  ten¬ 
dency  in  certain  circles  to  have 
newsprint  taken  over  by  the 
government  instead  of  giving 
the  newspapers  the  amount  of 
it  they  need," 

His  seven-point  program  was 
drafted.  Senator  Willis  said,  by 
Publisher  Eugene  C.  Pulliam  of 
the  Indianapolis  Star.  Its  pro¬ 
visions  are: 

1.  Without  further  delay,  in-4 
sist  that  Swedish  pulp  bel 


shipped  into  England,  Hollus 
and  France,  or  sent  direin  to 
U.  S.  and  Canadian  plants. 

2.  Stop  or  drastically  ctirtill 
newsprint  and  paper  product 
shipments  to  the  armed  forces  in 
Europe. 

3.  Speed  up  work  of  clearini 
out  mines  in  the  Norwegian 
shipping  lanes. 

4.  Direct  the  OPA  and  WPB 
to  cooperate  more  generously 
with  Canada  in  getting  increased 
shipments  of  pulp  and  newsprint 
into  the  Unted  States.  At  the 
present  time  the  Canadian  OPA 
is  holding  beck  shipments. 

5.  Transfer  at  least  20,000 
prisoners  of  war  now  in  this 
country  to  the  Maine  and  North¬ 
west  woods  for  the  next  90  days 
to  cut  timber  for  pulp. 

6.  Insist  on  Canada  releasing 
timber  and  pulp  for  processing 
by  United  States  plants. 

7.  Relax  both  United  States 
and  Canadian  restrictions  on 
shipment  of  newsprint  to  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers. 


Most  of  your  key  Michigan  markets 
outside  of  Detroit  are  Booth  Newspaper 
markets.  In  the  aggregate  the  eight 
Booth  markets  —  Grand  Rapids,  Flint, 
Saginaw,  Muskegon,  Kalamazoo,  Jack- 
son,  Bay  City  and  Ann  Arbor — represent 
a  major  part  of  your  total  Michigan 
sales  potential. 

Total  trading  zone  population  in  these 
eight  Booth  markets  is  a  million  and 
three  quarters,  and  total  daily  Booth 
Newspaper  circulation  is  three  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  copies  —  intensive, 
profitable  coverage  of  one  of  your  most 
desirable  markets. 


Sell 

MICHIGAN 

Outside  of 
Detroit! 


Get  this  important  sales  “extra”  out 
of  your  Michigan  market.  Sell  Michigan 
outside  of  Detroit!  You  can  do  it  effec¬ 
tively  and  economically  with  Booth 
Newspapers. 


For  specific  information  on  Booth  Michigan 
Markets,  call 

Dan  A.  Carroll,  110  East  42nd  Street, 
New  York  City  17 

John  E.  Lutz,  435  N.  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago  11 


BOOTH  NEWSPAPERS 


GRAND  RAPIDS  PRESS  •  FLINT  JDURNAL  •  KALAMAZDD  GAZETTE  •  SAGINAW  NEWS 
JACKSON  CITIZEN  PATRIOT  ■  MUSKEGON  CHRONICLE  •  BAY  CITY  TIMES  •  ANN  ARBOk  NEWS 
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to  get  an  idea  of  a 

parade 

count  the  people 


#  Here’s  a  small  segment  of  a  parade.  Looks  like  a  lot  of 
people  massed  along  the  route.  Yet  there  are  only  about  2,000 
in  this  picture.'" 

So  when  you  multiply  that  by  one  thousand  you  get  an  idea 
of  parade’s  circulation.  2,000,000  homes  get  parade  every 
Sunday — certainly  twice  two  million  read  it! 

Read  it?  They  figuratively  live  it,  because  survey  after  survey 
shows  parade  studied  from  cover  to  cover— the  best-read  of 
all  national  magazine  sections.  It’s  parade’s  new  technique  of 
picture-editing,  of  dramatizing/>ro/'/e  through  the  eyes  of  persons 
which  makes  parade  stories  not-to-be-forgotten. 

This  same  high  readership  goes  right  through  the  advertise¬ 
ments  too.  Figtire-packed  surveys  prove  that  advertisements  in 
parade  get  readership  as  remarkable  as  the  editorial  content. 

Let  us  show  you  why  parade’s  linage  has  more  than 
tripled  in  three  years!  *yes,  we  counted  tbemt 


Leadership  in  Readership 


Akron  Btocon  iournal 
Bridgeport  Sunday  Post 
CMcago  Sun 

Otnvtr  Rocky  Mountain  Nows  ^ 
Dotroit  Freo  Press 
El  Paso  Times 

JacksonytUo  Florida  Tiroos- Union 


Nashville  Tennessean 

New  Bedford  Standard  Times 

Newark  Star-Ledger 

Portland  Me.  .’lunday  Telegram 

Syracuse  Herald-Amcrican 

Teledo  Times 

Washington  Post 


Youngstown  Vindicatar 
Total  Circulation  2,000,000 


editor  a  publisher  for  Jn«*  9.  1945 
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S-H  Studies  Appliance 
Markets  in  13  Cities 


A  DETAILED  market  picture 

for  electrical  appliances  and 
home  furnishings  is  provided  by 
a  study,  “Electrical  Appliance 
and  Home  Furnishing  Survey,” 
just  completed  by  Scripps-How- 
ard  Newspapers  in  13  of  the 
cities  where  the  organization 
publishes.  Data  covering  both 
major  and  small  appliances, 
both  soft  and  hard  gowls  in  the 
home  furnishing  field  and  the 
type  and  situation  of  inter¬ 
viewees  is  included  and  tabu¬ 
lated  for  each  community  as 
well  as  being  totalled  for  the 
13  markets. 

Housewives  numbering  8,459 
were  queried  personally  by  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  individual 
newspapers'  research  depart¬ 
ments  or,  in  some  cases,  by  an 
outside  professional  research  or¬ 
ganization.  A  careful  selection 
of  the  interviewees  was  made  ac- 
coi^ing  to  population  distribu¬ 
tion  in  each  city,  race,  income, 
type  of  home  and  ownership, 
and  each  interview  was  conduct¬ 
ed  within  the  home  where  fac¬ 
tors  such  as  ownership  and 
brands  could  be  verified. 

Not  a  Cross-Soction 

The  study.  Scripps-Howard 
emphasizes,  is  not  to  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  a  nation-wide  sample  of 
urban  families  for  it  was  made 
only  in  the  newspaper  chain's 
home  cities  of  Birmingham.  Ala., 
Cincinnati.  Cleveland,  Colum¬ 
bus,  O.,  Denver.  El  Paso,  Evans¬ 
ville,  Ind.,  Houston,  Indian¬ 
apolis.  Knoxville,  Memphis, 
Pittsburgh  and  San  Francisco. 

An  example,  of  the  type  of 
material  gathered  for  a  major 
item  is  provided  by  the  section 
devoted  to  radio  where  the  first 
chart  shows  on  a  percentage 
basis  the  number  of  homes  with 
radio  and  without,  the  average 
number  of  sets  per  home  and 
the  number  having  console  sets 
and  table  sets.  In  addition, 
based  on  all  radios  reported,  the 
chart  indicates  the  percentage 
each  of  console,  table,  portable 
and  pocket  sets  in  each  com¬ 
munity. 

Another  chart  pictures  the 
percentage  of  radios  bought  less 
than  five  years  ago  and  that  of 
those  bought  more  than  five 
years  ago;  a  third  shows  the 
percentage  of  straight  radio  and 
radio  phonograph  sets.  Other 
charts  go  into  the  present  oper¬ 
ating  conditions  of  sets,  the  per¬ 
centages  of  various  makes  of  ra¬ 
dios  in  use,  both  for  all  sets  and 
for  the  various  models,  the  point 
of  purchase  and  the  type  of  ra¬ 
dio  that  families  intend  to  buy 
after  the  war. 

Relatively  few  of  the  “intend 
to  buy"  type  of  questions  have 
been  included,  however,  for 
Scripps  -  Howard  found  that 
many  replies  to  such  queries 
were  based  largely  on  wishful 
thinking  which  might  or  might 
not  be  corroborated  by  actual 
developments.  For  example,  In 
the  case  of  television,  it  discov¬ 
ered  that  few  persons,  though 
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they  hoped  to  own  a  set  some 
day,  had  even  seen  television 
or  knew  what  the  cost  would  be. 

There  Is  reasonably  conclu¬ 
sive  evidence  also  that  there  is 
profit  in  mapping  major  markets 
individually  for  in  this  survey 
of  but  13  there  is,  in  many  cases, 
wide  variation  from  city  to 
city.  For  example,  though  the 
over-all  average  shows  only 
8.1%  of  mechanical  refrigerators 
being  owned  by  landlords,  in 
Memphis  and  San  Francisco,  re¬ 
spectively  19.5%  and  20%  of  re¬ 
frigerators  are  landlord-owned. 
Further  investigation  accounts 
for  this  by  the  fact  that,  con¬ 
trary  to  most  of  the  other  com¬ 
munities,  these  two  cities  harbor 
an  unusually  sizable  number  of 
apartment-dwellers. 

Similarly,  whereas  on  the 
average  only  3.3%  of  the  fam¬ 
ilies  purchased  their  refriger¬ 
ators  from  hardware  stores,  in 
Knoxville  the  percentage  is  19.8. 
There,  Scripps-Howard  discov¬ 
ered,  the  hardware  business  is 
chiefly  one  single  retail  opera¬ 
tion  conducted  by  Fowler 
Brothers.  For  many  years  that 
firm  has  offered  excellent  trade- 
in  values  on  refrigerators  and 
specialized  in  reconditioning 
trade-ins  and  re-selling  them  to 
persons  in  lower  income  brac¬ 
kets.  Consequently  it  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  large  and  repetitive 
market  for  both  new  and  used 
machines,  and  thus  ranks  second 
only  to  furniture  stores  as  far 
as  Knoxville  sales  are  con¬ 
cerned. 

Losa  in  Store  Identity 

In  general  the  study  indicates, 
on  the  basis  of  a  comparison  be¬ 
tween  the  types  of  places  where 
persons  bought  the  appliances 
they  now  own  and  those  where 
they  expect  to  buy  in  the  future, 
that  there  has  been  a  serious  loss 
in  store  identity,  whereas  utility 
companies,  possibly  because  of 
the  service  they  offer,  have 
maintained  a  relatively  even 
keel.  Again  in  the  case  of  re¬ 
frigerators  17.2%  of  all  the  fam¬ 
ilies  interviewed  bought  theirs 
in  furniture  stores  whereas  only 
9.7%  intend  to  do  so.  Also, 
42.6%  “don't  know”  where  they 
will  buy  their  next  refrigerator, 
a  fact  which  points  a  large  mar¬ 
ket  at  which  to  aim. 

Among  the  salient  facts  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  study  are  these: 

In  13  cities  96%  of  the  homes 
own  radios  of  which  52.2%  were 
bought  more  than  five  years  ago, 
and  the  leading  brand  is  Philco 
followed  by  RCA  Victor. 

Where  refrigeration  is  con¬ 
cerned,  66.9%  employ  electricity 
and  the  leading  brand  is  Frigi- 
daire  followed  by  General  Elec¬ 
tric.  Individual  appliance  stores 
led  in  the  point-of-purchase  list¬ 
ing  but  utility  companies  have 
forged  into  first  place  as  far  as 
post-war  buying  is  concerned. 

Today's  urban  market  for 
home  freezing  units  as  repre¬ 
sented  here  is  a  negligible  1.6%, 
but  54%  of  those  who  would  like 


such  a  unit  in  the  future  want 
it  incorporated  in  a  refrigerator. 

Contrasting  with  the  refriger¬ 
ator  picture,  79.3%  of  families 
use  gas  for  their  cooking  ranges 
with  the  largest  number  having 
a  Magic  Chef,  though  as  far  as 
individual  cities  are  concerned 
there  are  numerous  cases  where 
a  locally  made  or  utility  com¬ 
pany  sponsored  range  outdis¬ 
tances  other  models.  Again, 
whereas  most  of  them  were  pur¬ 
chased  in  furniture  stores,  the 
largest  number  of  new  ones  will 
be  bought  from  utilities. 

The  detailed,  45-page  booklet, 
the  material  in  which  reflects 
the  market  at  the  first  of  the 
year,  will  be  distributed  to  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies,  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  distributors.. 


Can  Industry  Starts 
New  Salvage  Drive 

With  its  goal  to  bring  salvage 
operations  to  400,000  tons  of  tin 
this  year,  or  double  that  of  last 
year,  the  Can  Manufacturers’ 
Institute  is  launching  a  vigor¬ 
ous  new  salvage  campaign,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Gordon  E.  Cole,  ad¬ 
vertising  director. 

The  Institute  has  underwritten 
a  promotional  fund  to  finance 
the  campaign,  and  detinning 
companies  have  also  contributed. 
It  is  expected,  Mr.  Cole  said,  that 
other  industries  that  consume 
tin  or  tin  products  will  support 
the  program. 

A  kit  of  advertising  and  pub¬ 
licity  material  including  news¬ 
paper  ads  for  local  sponsorship, 
speeches  for  public  officials, 
sample  posters,  etc.,  will  be  sent 
to  the  chairmen  of  15,000  local 
salvage  committees. 


Readers  Aid  Sailor 

Los  Angeles,  June  4 — The 
Lot  Angeles  Examiner  helped 
restore  the  faith  of  a  wounded 
sailor  who  returned  to  Los  An¬ 
geles  for  a  belated  honeymoon 
and  was  robbed  of  his  $100 
savings  by  a  bandit  who  also 
wounded  his  wife.  The  sailor, 
MM2/C  Nolan  Truman  Marks, 
who  wears  the  Purple  Heart,  six 
battle  stars  and  numerous  cam¬ 
paign  ribbons,  was  presented 
with  a  $100  bill  by  the  newspa¬ 
per  and  in  addition  received 
more  than  $400  contributed,  un¬ 
solicited,  by  Examiner  readers. 


Here’s  an 
advertising  future 

One  of  the  finest  metropo¬ 
litan  dailies  in  the  country 
is  looking  for  a  young  man, 
who  has  had  some  experience 
on  a  small  daily,  to  work  on 
local  display  accounts.  Inter¬ 
ested  in  a  fellow  on  the  way 
up  who  can  get  along  with 
people.  Write  fully  and  send 
photograph  to  Box  1291,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Crosley  to  Aim 
Ads  for  Outout 
Of  $50,000,000 

“Our  advertising  program  will 
be  an  extensive  one,”  the  Cros¬ 
ley  Corporation  announced  this 
week  as  it  informed  regional  and 
merchandising  managers  that 
the  comnany’s  peace-time  objec¬ 
tive  is  10%  of  the  nation’s  busi¬ 
ness  in  both  radios  and  refrigera¬ 
tors. 

That  will  mean  a  production, 
in  dollar  volume,  of  $50,000,000 
a  year,  said  R.  C.  Cosgrove,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager, 
at  the  meeting  in  Cincinnati.  In 
1941,  the  company’s  best  pre¬ 
war  year,  annual  sales  amounted 
to  $27,000,000.  In  1944,  the  com¬ 
pany  produced  war  goods  wo^ 
$98,000,000. 

T^e  company  has  plans  to  pro¬ 
duce  1,300.000  radio  sets  a  year 
“very  easily”  at  the  Cincinnati 
plant.  Manufacturing  facilities 
will  be  expanded  in  Richmond, 
Ind.  to  concentrate  all  refrigera¬ 
tor  production  there. 

In  1940  the  radio  industry’s 
output  was  about  $325,000,000. 
Last  year  the  radio  industry  pro¬ 
duced  goods  worth  four  billions. 


Special  Pyle  Medal 

Washington,  June  6— The 
plan  to  award  a  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  posthumously 
to  Ernie  Pyle  will  be  dropped 
in  favor  of  a  special  medal. 


R.  S.  Platt 
Advertlsinr  Manager 
Main  Line  Tlmea 


^*Did 
your 
client 
get  hU 
Hhuref** 


“According  to  statistics  recently 
compiled,  over  22  million  d(4- 
lars  of  retail  buying  was  done 
last  year  by  the  people  of  the 
Main  Line  right  In  their  own 
community — In  their  own  local 
stores  and  shops.  This  is  ap¬ 
proximately  1/S  of  all  the 
money  spent  in  Montgomery 
County,  one  of  the  nation's 
richest  counties. 

“MR.  SPACE  buyer:— Did  your 
client  get  his  fair  share  of  this 
business??? 

“The  best  and  quickest  way  for 
him  to  get  his  share  Is  a  direct 
appeal  to  these  people  through 
their  own  local  newspaper  — 
THE  MAIN  LINE  TIMES.  Try 
It  and  watch  the  results. 

"We  publish  three  newspapers, 
the  Main  Line  Times,  the  Upper 
Darby  News  and  the  German¬ 
town  Courier.  Together  they 
give  you  over  160,000  readers. 
NOTE:  — Bargain  rates  when 
you  buy  all  three.” 

Philadelphia  Suburban 
Newspapers,  inc. 

Ardmore,  Pa. 

Phone  Greenwood  6050 


EDITOR  A 


PURLISHER  for  Jane  9.  194* 


The  One  Big  HUtorical  Document  That  Has  Come  Out  of  the  War! 

SECRETS  OF  THE  AXIS  PLOT 
REVEALED  BY  MUSSOLINI'S  SON-IN-LAW 

The  inside  story,  with  intimate  details,  of  the  traitorous  schemings  and  the  duping 
of  the  European  people  by  Hitler  and  Mussolini,  as  told  by  the  man  who  knew  too 
much,  wanted  too  much,  and  who  was  killed  because  Hitler  found  out  what  he  was 
up  to!  But  the  dictators  didn’t  find  the  incriminating  document  that  exposes  all 
their  plans  and  negotiations,  in  day-by-day  revelations.  It’s  raw,  unvarnished 
first-run  history — an  expose  without  equal  in  World  War  II. 

THIS  DRAMATIC,  AUTHENTIC  DOCUMENT  HAS  BEEN  SECURED  BY 

The  Chicago  Daily  News 

FOR  SHARING  WITH  OTHER  NEWSPAPERS  IN  FIRST-RUN  PUBLICATION! 


COUNT  CIANO'S  OWN  DIARY 
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Final  Entry  as  Tramlated 

If  these  notes  of  mine  will  one  day  see  the  light,  it  wiU 
be  because  I  took  the  precaution  to  ptit  them  in  safety 
before  the  Germans,  through  base  trickery,  had  made 
me  a  prisoner. ...  I  am  preparing  myself  for  the  Suprane 
Judgment.  In  this  state  of  mind  which  excludes  all 
lying  I  declare  that  not  a  single  word  of  what  I  have 
written  in  ray  diaries  is  false  or  exaggerated  or  dictated 
by  selfish  resentment  It  is  all  just  as  I  have  seen  it 
and  heard  it  And  if  while  I  am  making  ready  for 
this  great  deparUure  I  am  thinking  of  allowing  publics' 
tion  of  these  comments,  it  is  not  because  I  expect  post¬ 
humous  revaluation  or  approval,  but  because  I  believe 
that  an  honest  testimonial  of  the  truth  in  this  sad  world 
may  still  be  useful  in  giving  relief  to  the  innocent  and 
striking  at  those  who  are  responsible. 

(Signed)  GALEAZZO  CIANO 
December  23,  1943.  Cell  27,  of  the  Verona  Jail. 
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Hoyt  Survey 
Shows  Coming 
Travel  Trends 

A  study  of  pre-war  travel  pat¬ 
terns  and  post-war  trends,  re¬ 
leased  by  the  Charles  W.  Hoyt 
Company,  Inc.,  indicates  that  to¬ 
morrow’s  tourists  will  have  as 
much  interest  in  an  area  out¬ 
side  of  the  United  States  as  they 
will  in  home  vacations. 

The  survey,  conducted  by  the 
research  department  of  the 
agency  under  the  direction  of 
Ruth  Kinyon,  research  director, 
was  made  as  a  service  to  Hoyt 
clients  in  the  travel  field  and 
for  use  in  the  company’s  expand¬ 
ing  travel  department.  Ac¬ 
knowledgement  '  lb  made  to  the 
New  England  Council,  Boston, 
Mass.  Fact  Finders  Associates 
handled  the  personal  Interviews 
and  tabulation  and  Pictograph 
Corp.  prepared  the  sununary 
charts. 

When  queried  about  the  “First 
three  years  of  post-war  vaca- 
tions'  63.5%  of  1,304  inter¬ 
viewed  expressed  interest  in 
going  to  an  area  outside  the 
United  States,  with  many  men¬ 
tioning  more  than  one  area; 
62.5%  named  one  or  more  states 
they  expected  to  visit  in  the 
States.  Interest  in  South  Amer¬ 
ica  shows  a  marked  increase 
since  1939-41.  Interest  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  Mexico  and  Canada  re¬ 
mained  high. 

Of  the  62.5%  who  gave  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  within-the- 
States  plans.  California  was 
given  outstanding  mention,  Flor¬ 
ida  was  second  and  Maine  third. 
Many  listed  more  than  one 
state. 

The  study  also  brought  out 
that  55%  expect  to  take  a  vaca¬ 
tion  of  four  weeks  or  a  month 
post-war;  if  the  trip  is  outside 
the  United  States,  this  figure  in¬ 
creases  to  75%.  Fifty-two  per 
cent  of  those  interviewed  ex¬ 
pressed  interest  in  cruises. 

As  for  the  mode  of  transpor¬ 
tation  to  be  adopted,  the  survey 
shows  that  the  private  automo¬ 
bile  stands  highest  in  both  pre¬ 
war  and  post-war  intentions  of 
those  traveling  in  the  U.  S.  and 
near-by  countries.  For  travel  to 
foreign  areas,  interest  is  di¬ 
vided  between  the  steamship 
and  the  airplane,  with  the  pref¬ 
erence  for  travel  by  plane  in¬ 
creasing  as  the  distance  in¬ 
creases. 

When  asked  “How  would  you 
prefer  to  travel?”  (the  former 
question  was  worded.  “How  do 
you  expect  to  travel?”)  on  a 
long  trip  (approximately  3,000 
miles)  and  assuming  equal 
fares,  the  ratio  of  plane  to 
steamship  is  ten  to  six  in  favor 
of  air  travel;  between  plane  and 
railroad,  seven  to  one,  with  air 
travel  again  favored. 

Answers  to  the  question,  “In 
which  magazines  and  newspa¬ 
pers  would  you  be  most  likely  to 
read  advertising  about  vacation 
traveling?”  showed  that  27% 
would  seek  out  the  Ifeto  York 
Times,  13.6  the  Sew  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune.  The  Boston  Herald, 
the  Chicago  Tribune  and  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  were 
mentioned  next  in  that  order. 


Life,  Time,  Saturday  Evening 
Post  and  the  National  Geo¬ 
graphic,  were  listed  as  magazine 
preferences. 

In  judging  the  results  of  the 
study,  the  company  pointed  out, 
it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  interviews  were  concen¬ 
trated  in  the  Northeast  area  of 
the  United  States — west  to  Chi¬ 
cago,  south  to  Virginia.  A  typi¬ 
cal  Canadian  cross-section  was 
also  provided. 

■ 

Slep  Scholarship 

Altoona,  Pa.,  June  4 — D.  N. 
Slep,  president  of  the  Mirror 
Printing  Co.,  publishers  of  the 
Altoona  Mirror,  has  announced 
an  annual  scholarship  for  four 
years  of  college  work,  prefer¬ 
ably  in  Journalism,  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  as  a  permanent  memorial 
to  Harry  Slep,  founder  of  the 
Mirror  and  long  a  leading  figure 
in  Pennsylvania  journalism,  Al¬ 
toona  and  Blair  County  students 
will  be  eligible  for  the  award, 
with  preference  given  to  chil¬ 
dren  of  Altoona  Mirror  em¬ 
ployes. 


Eliott 


JOHN  C.  O’BRIEN  of  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Inquirer’s  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau  tells  about  the  press 
conference  in  San  Francisco  at 
which  a  reporter  was  asking  one 
of  the  dignitaries  the  usual  em¬ 
barrassing  questions  about  Po¬ 
land. 

“Are  you  from  Tass?”  the  vis¬ 
itor  asked. 

“No,  I’m  from  the  Polish 
World,”  the  reporter  re4>lied. 

“Oh,”  said  the  visitor,  “Demi- 


RECTOR  CELEBRA’TES 
20th  ANNIVERSITY 
Sew  York  World-Telegram. 


ON  THE  INS  schedule  recently 
was;  16- YEAR-OLD  FORMER 
MILWAUKEE  YOUTH 
CHARGED  SLAYING  AGED 
CHINESE  200  ,  .  .  and  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post-Gazette  went  the 


BULLET  REMOVED 
FROM  HAW  HAW’S 
BU’TTOCKS,  HEE-HEE! 
Boston  (Mass.)  Globe. 

■ 

THIS  IS  really  the  way  a  clajn- 
fied  ad  appeared  in  the  Fort 
Wayne  (Ind.)  Journal-Gazetls- 

HARRIED  COUPLE 

Wanted  for  Farm  and  Dairjr  work. 

■ 

IT’S  ALL  RIGHT 
FOR  MAN  TO  KISS 
WIFE  IN  TORONTO 
Montreal  (Can.)  Star. 

m 

SIGNS  of  dog  days  appeared  in 
the  weather  line  on  the  mait- 
head  of  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Press,  reading:  Partly  cloudy; 
litter  change  in  temperature. 


22  More  in  Mayoral 
Race;  Total  Now  11 

Boston  (Mass.)  Herald. 


...he  borrowed  a  suit 
/or  his  wife’s  funeral 


Elias  Howe  invented  and  patented  the  sewing  machine 
back  in  1846.  But  he  was  so  poor  at  the  time  of  hia 
wife’s  death  that  he  had  to  borrow  a  suit  of  clothes' 
to  go  to  her  funeral. 

When  Elias  died,  in  1867,  the  American  people  were 
buying  about  40,(M)0  sewing  machines  a  year— from 
somebody  else.  The  world  was  giving  the  deserved  credit 
to— somebody  else. 

That  person  was  Isaac  Singer.  Singer  advertised  the 
sewing  machine. 

Singer  advertising  made  the  Singer  sewing  machine 
a  necessity  for  better  living.  Singer’s  brand  advertising 
purred  21,000  p)eople  to  buy  Singer  sewing  machines 
in  1863— continued  brand  advertising  helped  sell 
2,000,000  machines  a  year  before  the  war. 

Brand  advertising  made  the  sewing  machine  a  house¬ 
hold  necessity.  We  pay  less  to  live  better,  with  the  big 
help  of  brand  advertising. 

FAWCETT  PUBLICATIONS,  INC. 

WOKLD  S  lARGfST  PUBLISHERS  OF  MONTHLY  MAGAZINES 
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YOUR  ROOMETTE  BY  NIGHT 

The  beds — 6'  6'  long — are  made  up  be¬ 
fore  train  time,  and  can  be  set  in  place 
without  calling  the  porter.  Bed  in  lower 
room  slides  under  floor  of  upper  room. 
In  the  upper  room  bed  is  fold-in-wall 
type.  Both  lock  automatically  into  day 
or  night  positions.  Other  conveniences 
are:  plenty  of  coat  hooks;  shoe  box  with 
outside  door  for  porter;  electric  shaving 
socket;  ample  reading  light.  Solid  slid¬ 
ing  door  locks  for  privacy. 

9  i»4S.  P.  s.  C.  M.  Co. 


TM 


editor  a  PUILISHER  for  J«a«  9,  1945 


travelers  acclaim  the  new 

I - - -  Built  by  PULLMAN-STANDARD 


World*$  largtBt  builders  of  modern  streamlined  milrood  cars 


YOUR  ROOMETTE  BY  DAY 

A'^Ufsd  on  each  side  of  a  center  aisle, 
•^•ratting  rooms  are  two  steps  below 
us  others.  Their  adjustable  seats,  be- 
W  large  windows,  have  sponge  rubber 
and  seat  cushions  in  the  latest 
M]r-6tting  contours.  Each  is  equipped 
complete  toilet  facilities;  comfort- 
*“•  hill  length  bed;  individual  control 
~^t,  light  and  air  conditioning;  cooled 
omh  drinking  water;  liberal  (out-of-the- 
space  for  baggage. 


Bigger  Bonds 
for  the 
Big  Seventh 


The  Duplex-Roomette  bids  fair  to  become  America’s  most  popular  sleeping 
accommodation.  Among  many  dramatic  new  car  designs— all  fully  engi¬ 
neered  and  ready  to  build— it  won  wide  acclaim  in  PuUman-Standard’s 
recent  exhibits  of  "Tomorrow’s  Trains  Today.” 

This  presentation,  exhibited  in  Chicago,  New  York  and  Washington  by 
Pullman-Standard,  is  concrete  evidence  of  its  leadership  in  passenger  car¬ 
building  and  a  preview  of  its  preparations  for  peacetime  employment . . . 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  in  Washington  sponsored  a  later  show¬ 
ing  of  the  same  exhibit  to  the  general  public. 

Pullman-Standard  builds  the  most  because  it  builds  the  best  and  builds  it 
first.  We  have  no  reconversion  problem.  War  materials  continue  to  have 
priority,  but  without  delay  we  are  ready  to  build  the  huge  amovmt  of  badly 
needed  passenger  cars  already  ordered  from  us  by  the  railroads. 


PULLM AIV-STANDARD  Car  Manufaeturing  Company 

Officea  in  seven  cities  Chicago,  Illinois  Manufacturing  plants  in  six  cities 


50  Newsprint 
Experts  Confer 
At  Montreal 

Montreal.  Can.,  June  7 — Con- 
ductinfT  deliberations  in  secret, 
about  50  exT>erts  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  and  U.  S.  newwint  indus¬ 
try  met  in  rotindtable  discussion 
of  their  problems  today,  con¬ 
tinuing  a  conference  which 
opened  vesterday  at  the  Wind¬ 
sor  Hotel. 

Charles  Vining.  president  of 
the  Newsprint  Association  of 
Canada,  presided  and  on  the 
Canadian  side  of  the  table  were 
Guy  Holt,  newsprint  administra¬ 
tor,  and  John  Atkins,  Toronto, 
administrator  of  publishing, 
printing  and  allied  industries, 
representing  the  Wartime  Prices 
and  Trade  Board. 

Declining  to  make  any  state¬ 
ment  on  anv  of  the  stibjects  un¬ 
der  discussion.  Mr.  Vining  said 
a  renort  would  be  made  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  sessions.  One 
of  the  princinal  tonics  for  which 
the  meeting  had  been  called  was 
the  production  of  SO-nound 
newsprint  to  increase  the  export 
volume  without  adding  to  the 
permissible  tonnage. 

There  was  some  informal  dis¬ 
cussion  outside  the  conference 
on  the  memorandum  which  Sen¬ 
ator  Joseph  C.  O’Mahoney  sent 
to  newspaner  publishers  in  Wy¬ 
oming  and  the  West  early  this 
week.  In  it.  the  Senator  advised 
that  the  War  Production  Board 
had  informed  him  it  does  not 
contemplate  lifting  the  controls 
on  newsprint. 

“One  of  the  causes  for  the 
shortage  of  newsprint  in  the 
U.  S..”  said  another  paragraph 
of  O’Mahoney’s  note,  “has  been 
the  fact  that  Canadian  pulp  has 
been  routed  to  England  as  a 
substitute  for  Swedish  supplies. 
In  this  connection,  it  appears  that 
Canadian  pulp  is  being  manu¬ 
factured  in  Britain  into  30- 
pound  paper,  whereas  the  U.  S. 
publishers  receive  only  32- 
pound  paper  from  the  Canadian 
mills. 

“The  lighter  paper,  which  has 
been  found  satisfactory  by  many 
newspaper  publishers,  affords 
additional  yardage  so  that  Brit¬ 
ish  publishers  are  getting  more 
surface  on  which  to  print  their 
papers  than  U.  S.  publishers  are 
from  the  Canadian  trade.” 

■ 

Canada  Group  Elects 

A.  Stanley  Christie  was 
elected  president  of  the  Period¬ 
ical  Press  Association  of  Canada 
at  the  26th  annual  meeting  held 
in  Toronto  recently.  He  is  pres¬ 
ident  of  National  Business  Pub¬ 
lications,  Gardenvale,  Que.  Vice- 
presidents  are:  H.  F.  Weld, 
Farmer’s  Advocate,  London, 
Ont.;  H.  L.  Southall,  McLean 
Publishing  Co.,  Toronto;  A.  M. 
O’Malley,  Canadian  Home  Jour¬ 
nal,  Toronto,  and  B.  K.  Sand- 
well,  Toronto  Saturday  Night. 
I.  D.  Carson,  executive  vice- 
president,  was  re-appointed  sec¬ 
retary.  T.  J.  Tobin,  outgoing 
president,  was  elected  treasurer. 
He  publishes  Canadian  Coun¬ 
tryman,  Toronto. 


Coast  Ad  Managers 
In  Annual  Meeting 

San  Francisco,  June  3 — 'The 
importance  of  maintaining  good 
public  relations  between  a  news¬ 
paper  and  its  advertisers  during 
the  present  period  of  newsprint 
rationing,  was  the  theme  of  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Northern 
California  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Managers  Association,  held 
at  the  Claremont  Hotel  in  Berk¬ 
eley  yesterday. 

It  was  the  concensus  of  speak¬ 
ers  that  advertisers  were  coop¬ 
erating  with  newspapers  in 
meeting  the  rationing  problem, 
and  that  the  situation  was  work¬ 
ing  out  satisfactorily. 

A  boost  for  the  pulling  power 
of  the  hometown  paper  was  con¬ 
tained  in  a  report  given  by  Dr. 
Chilton  R.  Bush,  head  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Journalism  at  Stan¬ 
ford  University.  Dr.  Bush  cited 
figures  showing  that  the  small 
daily,  because  of  the  local  char¬ 
acter  of  its  news,  was  read  more 
thoroughly,  page-by-page,  than 
are  competing  metropolitan 
dailies. 

Holding  equal  interest  on  the 
program  was  a  discussion  on 
newsprint  rationing  from  the 
standpoint  of  advertising  versus 
circulation.  It  was  led  by  E.  L. 
Nielsen,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Palo  Alto  Times,  and  Clover 
Cummings,  circulation  manager 
of  the  same  paper. 

Other  speakers  were  Hal 
Johnson,  Berkeley  Gazette  col¬ 
umnist;  Ray  Lovett,  president 
of  CNPA.  who,  with  Mayor 
Fitch  Robertson  of  Berkeley, 
greeted  members  at  the  lunch¬ 
eon  session;  John  B.  Long,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  CNPA;  and 
Warren  Brown,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Richmond  Indepen¬ 
dent. 

m 

Token  Verdict  Made 
In  $300,000  Suit 

One  dollar  compensatory  and 
one  dollar  punitive  damages 
were  awarded  May  26  by  the 
Circuit  Court  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
to  Willis  Coats  in  a  $300,000  libel 
suit  against  the  St.  Joseph  News- 
Press. 

The  case  concerned  a  mis¬ 
taken  identity  made  in  1940  by 
the  paper  in  which  Charles 
Coates,  a  convict  who  broke  out 
of  the  local  jail,  was  identified 
as  “a  former  ticket  agent  at  the 
local  interurban  depot.”  ’That 
position  actually  had  been  held 
by  Willis  Coats. 

■ 

To  Study  Calendar 

’The  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association  has  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  to  study  to 
World  Calendar  Association’s 
plans  for  a  revision  of  the  cal¬ 
endar  that  will  make  eveir  day 
and  date  the  same  year  in  and 
year  out.  Howard  R.  Weaver, 
advertising  director  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Times-Herald,  has  been 
named  chairman,  and  W.  Spauld¬ 
ing  Albert.  Baltimore  Sun;  D. 
P.  Self,  Charleston  (W.  Va.) 
Daily  Mail;  Albert  L.  Ingram, 
Wilmington  (Del.)  News-Jour- 
nal,  and  Robert  B.  Smith,  New¬ 
port  News  (Va.)  Press  Times- 
Herald,  committee  members. 


Chicago  Unions 
Strike  Against 
Donnelley  Co. 

Chicago,  June  7 — Four  local 
unions  have  Joined  with  the 
pressmen  in  a  strike  against  R.  R. 
Donnelley  and  Sons  Co.,  as  the 
Chicago  printing  trades  unions 
sought  to  withdraw  every  union 
member  from  the  big  Lakeside 
Press  printing  plant. 

The  39-year-old  controversy 
over  organization  of  the  Donnel¬ 
ley  plant  as  a  closed  shop 
reached  a  climax  here  Sunday 
night  when  a  strike  was  called 
by  the  Chicago  unit  No.  1  of 
the  International  Printing  Press¬ 
men’s  and  Assistant’s  Union. 
Members  of  the  union  voted  to 
“withdraw  their  services”  be¬ 
cause  the  company  had  rejected 
19  basic  conditions  offered  as  a 
settlement  of  the  dispute. 

Unions  which  have  quit  work 
and  joined  the  picket  lines  are 
the  International  ’Typographical 
Union,  Chicago  Mailers  Union, 
International  Association  of 
Machinists  and  Amalgamated 
Lithographers  of  America.  The 
Chicago  Photo-Engravers  Union 
has  also  voted  to  support  the 
strike,  but  it’s  actual  participa¬ 
tion  awaited  word  from  the  in¬ 
ternational  executive  council. 
Likewise,  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders 
were  scheduled  to  act  on  the  de¬ 
cision  to  support  the  walkout  and 
bring  about  a  union  shop. 

The  International  Brotherhood 
of  Teamsters  refused  to  cross 
the  picket  lines  to  make  deliv¬ 
eries  or  pick  up  goods  at  the 
plant.  The  effectiveness  of  the 
strike  was  challenged  by  com¬ 
pany  representatives,  who  assert 
neither  Time  nor  Life  magazines 
will  be  held  up  this  week  by  the 
walkout. 

Magazines  Delayed 

Meanwhile,  the  American 
Colqrtype  Company  and  the 
Ciineo  Press  were  affected  by 
the  strike.  A  foreman  of  the 
American  Colortype  said  press- 
work  on  this  week’s  inserts  for 
Time  and  Life  magazines  had 
been  halted. 

The  Donnelley  company  said 
that  nearly  half  of  its  pressmen 
were  at  work,  and  pointed  out 
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that  the  union  won  a  bargainini 
election  in  the  plant  last  year  by 
the  close  vote  of  581  to  518, 
Other  AFL  unions  in  the  plant 
which  won  bargaining  rights  in¬ 
cluded  lithographers,  machinists 
and  photo-engravers. 

Herman  P.  Zimmerman,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company,  said  the 
firm  and  the  union  reached  an 
impasse  over  the  issue  of  a 
closed  shop.  "It  consistently  has 
been  the  position  of  this  com¬ 
pany  that  the  open  shop  is  not  a 
matter  on  which  we  can  bar¬ 
gain,”  he  said.  “Whether  an 
employe  belongs  to  a  union  or 
does  not  is  a  matter  for  his  in¬ 
dividual  decision,  and  not  sonw- 
thing  we  can  bargain  away.” 

Controversy  between  the  com¬ 
pany  and  unions  on  the  closed 
shop  issue  dates  back  to  1^ 
In  1943  an  arbitration  panel  of 
the  National  War  Labor  B<»rd 
denied  a  request  for  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  closed  shop.  The 
panel,  in  accordance  with  a 
Presidential  statement,  asserted 
that  “the  government  will  not 
during  wartime  require  any 
worker  to  join  a  union  in  order 
to  get  a  job.” 

■ 

CNPA  Bill  Passed 

San  Francisco,  June  4 — A  bill 
sponsored  by  the  California 
Newspaper  I^blishers  Associa¬ 
tion  to  exempt  newspaper,  shop¬ 
ping  news  and  magazine  boys 
under  18  from  contributing  to 
the  State’s  Unemployment  In¬ 
surance  Fund,  has  passed  both 
houses  of  the  Legislature  and 
been  signed  by  Governor  War 
ren.  The  bill  went  through  the 
hopper  without  a  dissenting 
vote. 
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Inks  That  Stick  to  Paper 
And  Keep  Hands  Cleaner 


Ink  smudged  hands  don’t  aid  reader  interesil  Thai’s  why  the  new  Huber  News  Black  Inks 
will  benefit  every  publisher,  advertiser,  and  advertisingagent.  These  inks  ArMwe//i«V/>/a6e.  They 
stick  to  the  job  of  making  a  clear  printed  impression— and  they  keep  hands  cleaner. 

These  new  Huber  News  Black  Inks  also  eliminate  build-up  on  angle  bars,  pipes,  etc.  They 
decrease  first  impression  offset,  give  a  cleaner,  sharper  reproduction,  and  lessen  strike-through. 

One  of  the  three  new  types— huberex,  suprex,  or  econex— is  certain  to  exactly  fit  your 
needs.  All  are  now  obtainable  at  short  notice.  Consult  your  Huber  representative  or  write  any 
office  of  J.  M.  Huber,  Inc.:  New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Boston. 
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Fashion  Editor  Doffs 
Finery  for  Uniform 

By  George  W.  Parker 


reels  and  still  shots  show,  danc¬ 
ing  with  a  Russian  major,  none 
but  Jenny-on-the-spot 

_ _  .  _  ~r. 

Dot  Avery’s  first  requests  for 
opportunity  to  cover  the  war 
re  met  with  lack  of  enthu- 
,__sm  on  the  part  of  her  bosses 
at  the  Free  Press.  They  rec¬ 
ognized  her  talent  as  a  Women’s 
editor  whose  “Detroit 
was  widely  read.  Her 
, _ 3  correspondence  had 

consisted  of  a  year  in  Paris  writ-  ,  i 

-  ■  for  the  New  York  Nazi  Elements  Weeded 

1*  Ti  paper  may  vary  from  200,000  (1C 
Out  Oi  Holland  S  Press  one  day  to  5,000  copies  00  the 
With  the  suspension  of  all  next.  As  a  result,  any  paper  ip- 
Holland  which  pearing  on  stands  sells  quickly 
icr  11= «  . . .  publication  during 

‘London  the  German  occupation,  the  only  Three  Wm  ScnolarshlB 

Chicago,  June  4 — Nancy  hues 

- -  —  —  „  r  n  I  Shinnick,  daughter  of  WiUim 

C.  Shinnick  of  the  editori^  sHJ 
When  D"Day  came,  Marjorie’s  and  Het  Vrije  Volk,  the  Nether-  qj  jjjg  Chicago  Tribune,  wa 
stories  jumped  quickly  to  the  land’s  Information  Bureau  re-  named  one  of  three  winners  of 
front  page  or  special  feature  ports.  the  annual  Tribune  scholariips 

—  ■‘3.  She  was  finally  doing  a  Among  the  suspended  newspa-  on  May  31.  The  award,  wtiidib 
man’s  job  and  doing  it  well.  pers  are  some  of  Holland’s  most  $500  a  year  for  four  years  ^ 
All  of  which  leads  us  back  to  prominent  dailies,  including  Al-  undergraduate  study,  went  also 
the  last  paragraph  of  her  last  gemeen  Handelsblad,  Telegraaf,  to  Norman  F.  Hirsch,  son  of 
column  before  she  gave  up  her  Het  Volk  and  Nieuwe  Rotter-  Harry  J.  Hirsch.  retail  advertis 
Women’s  Page  chores.  She  damsche  Courant.  Another  influ-  jng,  and  to  John  M.  Olsen,  soc 
wrote;  ential  pre-war  daily,  the  Cath-  of  Arthur  B.  Olsen,  general  ad- 

*‘Woincn  to  go  out  and.  olic  Mausoodc  of  Rotterdam,  vertising 

get  man-sized  jobs.  If  more  which  disbanded  in  1941,  has 
women  participated  in  the  re-  resumed  its  activities, 
sponsibilities  of  our  democracy.  The  problem  of  how  to  deal 
our  country  and  our  world  might  with  the  suspended  newspapers 
be  a  happier  place  for  all.  is  causing  a  great  deal  of  con- 

“A  woman  who  goes  out  into  cern  in  press  circles,  the  Bureau 
a  man’s  world  to  do’  is  still  says.  One  group  wants  the  res- 
regarded  as  something  of  an  toration  of  the  papers  after  a 
oddity,  and  is  apt  to  be  accused  thorough  purge  of  Nazis,  while 
of  not  being  feminine.  ...  I  don’t  the  other  desires  the  continuance 
believe  that  is  true.”  of  the  former  underground 

•  newspapers  in  their  place. 

r'Vtnctia  in  TT  ^  settle  the  problem  a  com- 

V,,/nriSue  ui  u*  mittee  composed  of  three  mem- 

J.  Christie,  advertising  bers  from  each  faction  will  be 
of  the  morning  Sun  appointed  as  soon  as  the  new 
Cabinet  has  been  formed 
Lack  of  newsprint  and  the  ir- 
to  study  American  regular  supply  of  power,  pre- 


DETROIT,  June  6 — ’The  saying 
is  “Don’t  send  a  boy  to  do  a 
man’s  job.”  You’d  think  it  other 
would  be  equally  the  accepted  Marjorie  Avery. 
idea  not  to  send  a  Women’s  Ekii-  ‘ 

tor  to  cover  the  war  fronts.  But  an 
Majorie  ( Dot )  Avery  has 
smashed  any  possible  male 
stand  that  a  woman  cannot  do  a 
man’s  job  and  do  it  well — and 
throw  into  it  some  good  women’s  „ 

angles  for  good  measure.  Diary 

A  couple  of  years  back.  Dot’s  previous 

fellow  workers  at  the  Detroit  f- - 

Free  Press  would  most  likely  Ing  fashions 

Herald  Tribune. 

Finally  she  wrangled  a  six- 
month  leave  of  absence  and 
headed  for  England,  where  she  newspapers  in 
dug  up  material  for  her  new  continued 
Women’s  Page  feature.  “Lcnlrr.  '  . 

which  pictured  English  source  of  news  are  the  former 
life  and  the  training  of  the  underground  newspapers,  such 
Yanks  for  the  invasion.  as  Het  Parool,  Waarheid,  Trouw 


Before  and  After  .  .  .  Dot  Avery — Women's  Page  Editor  Becew 


have  laughed  politely  if  some¬ 
one  had  ventured  to  describe  her 
as  daring. 

She  was  a  good  newspapei 
woman,  doing  a  bang-up  job  as 
Woman’s  Editor,  they  would 
have  said — but  a  war  reporter 
who  could  stand  the  rough  liv¬ 
ing  conditions  and  dangers  of 
the  active  fronts — never.  And  a 
good  look  at  her  neatly  dressed 
figure  and  her  honey-blonde 
hair — topped  with  one  of  those  spots, 
silly  little  things  a  woman  caUs  ‘ 
a  hat — would  have  confirmed 
that  belief. 

But  if  anyone  had  been  foolish 
enough  to  express  such  disbe¬ 
lief  at  the  time  Dot  took  off  for 
England  and  the  moving  war 
front,  he  would  now  have  to  eat 
crow  plenty.  Because,  for  two 
years  she  has  been  right  in  his¬ 
tory’s  grandstand,  and  has,  in 
fact,  helped  to  make  a  little  of 
it  herself. 

At  Hot'  Spots 

It  has  become  somewhat  of 
a  legend  around  the  Free  Press 
how  Dot  manages  to  be  at  the 
hot  spots  at  the  right  time. 

After  riding  out  many  German 
air  attacks  on  London,  she 
landed  in  Normandy  with  the  w. 
first  groups  of  Wacs  to  go  in  af-  manager 

ter  D-Day.  News  -  Pictorial  in  Melbourne. 

Following  close  behind  the  Australia,  has  arrived  in  this 
Yanks,  she  was  soon  writing  country  „  -1—1.  ‘  _  ...  .  . 

from  Paris.  methods  of  newspaper  makeup  vent  normal  operation  of  the 

Only  a  few  days  after  the  first  and  advertising  layout.  He  said  Dutch  newspapers.  For  this  rea- 
Americans  crossed  the  Reich  Australian  newspapers  have 
border  she  crossed  it  with  an-  been  operating  under  stringent 
other  patrol  and  gave  a  graphic  paper  rationing  for  so  long  with 
description  of  how  it  felt  to  stand  maximum  issues  of  14  to  16 
on  German  soil.  pages  that  they  have  a  lot  to 

Then  came  the  Nazi’s  Ar-  learn  about  producing  larger 
dennes  breakthrough  and  the  publications  in  the  post-war 
great  stand  at  Bastogne.  Hardly  years.  Mr.  Christie  was  guest 
had  Gen.  Patton  relieved  the  of  honor  Tuesday  afternoon  at 
gallant  band  that  made  that  his-  a  cocktail  party  given  by  Joshua 
toric  stand  when  Marjorie  Avery  b.  Powers,  publishers’  represen- 
turned  up  to  write  about  the  tative,  in  New  York, 
boys’  reactions.  ■ 

She  arrived  in  Cologne  the  DSM 

day  after  that  city  was  taken;  VxClS  UOm 

she  crossed  the  Remagen  bridge  Stephen  T.  Early,  press  secre- 
the  day  it  was  captured.  tary  to  President  Roosevelt  for 

As  for  her  part  in  making  12  years,  received  the  Distin- 
history:  It  was  the  day  of  the  guished  Service  Medal  last  week 
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to  drill  an  oil  well  ? 


I  Ym— the  average  oil  well,  drilled  by 
Union  Oil  in  California,  costs  $65,888.  If  you 
divide  that  expense  between  two  men,  it 
would  cost  them  $32,944  apiece.  But  if  you 
divide  it  among  31^75  people,  as  we  do,  the 
average  cost  to  each  person  is  only  $2.10. 


2  For  Union  Oil  Compony  is  owned  not 
by  one  man,  or  two,  but  by  31,375  men  and 
women.  In  this  principle  of  multiple  owner¬ 
ship  you  have  the  secret  of  America’s  amaz¬ 
ing  ability  to  produce  more  goods  ( at  lower 
prices)  than  any  other  nation  on  earth. 


3  Bolero  tho  mochino  ago,  when  every¬ 
thing  from  shoes  to  rifles  was  made  by 
hand,  almost  any  business  could  be  financed 
and  operated  by  one  man.  But  with  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  mass  production  techniques,  many 
businesses  began  to  require  more  equip¬ 
ment  than  any  one  man  could  finance. 


4  IM  tho  oorly  1890's,  for  example,  you 
could  drill  an  oil  well  in  the  California  fields 
for  about  $2,500.  Today,  because  we  go  so 
much  deeper  and  need  such  expensive 
equipment,  it  costs  almost  26  times  as  much. 
Furthermore,  the  chances  of  getting  oil  in 
an  exploratory  well  are  only  1  in  12. 


5  Obviously,  you  can’t  finance  that  kind 
of  operation  for  very  long  unless  you  pool 
the  money  of  a  lot  of  people.  Now  some 
countries  form  these  pools  by  government 
ownership.  But  in  America  we  do  it  under 
legal  agreements  known  as  corporations. 
For  that  way  we  can  preserve  the  freedom 
of  the  individual . . . 


6  .  •  •  tho  oHicioncy  of  a  free  economy  and 
that  all-important  human  incentive-com- 
petition.  Apparently  those  factors  are  worth 
preserving.  For  while  our  system  isn’t  per¬ 
fect  yet,  it  has  given  us  the  highest  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  and  the  greatest  capacity  for 
production  the  human  race  has  ever  known. 


INION  Oil  COMPANY 

OF  CALIFOR  N  I  A 

&  PUBLISHER  for  June  9,  1945 


This  series,  sponsored  by  the  people  of  Union  Oil  Compau 
is  dedicated  to  a  discussion  of  how  and  why  A  merican  busi¬ 
ness  functions.  We  hope  you’ll  feel  free  to  send  in  arty  sug¬ 
gestions  or  criticisms  you  have  to  offer.  Write:  The  President. 
Union  Oil  Company,  Union  Oil  Bldg., Los  Angelesl4,  Calif. 
AMERICA'S  fIfTH  FREEDOM  IS  FREE  ENTERPRISE 
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Advises  Forums 
To  Replace 
Cooking  School 

Chicago,  June  6 — The  sugges¬ 
tion  that  newspaper-sponsored 
cooking  schools  be  replaced  with 
■‘home  economics  forums”  and 
be  held  once  a  month  as  an  edi¬ 
torial  service,  was  contained  in 
a  report  prepared  by  an  outside 
research  firm  asked  to  analyze 
the  recent-cross  section  survey 
among  advertisers  and  agencies 
to  determine  their  attitude 
toward  the  schools. 

J.  H.  Sawyer,  Jr.,  of  Sawyer, 
Ferguson.  Walker  Company, 
publishers'  representatives, 
turned  over  the  replies  received 
for  a  breakdown  analysis  and 
recommendations  by  the  re- 
■search  firm.  As  previously  in¬ 
dicated,  results  .show  that  ad¬ 
vertisers  are  less  inclined  toward 
cooking  schools  than  are  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  ( E&P,  May  26,  p. 
24). 

“The  most  important  reason 
for  an  antipathy  toward  newspa¬ 
per  cooking  schools  seems  to  be 
the  newspaper’s  forcing  the  run¬ 
ning  of  a  certain  amount  of  lin¬ 
age  as  a  requirement  of  partici¬ 
pation. states  the  research  ex¬ 
pert’s  report.  “The  feeling 
seems  to  be  that  this  is  unfair  to 
the  large  advertiser  who  runs  a 
schedule  through  the  year  re¬ 
gardless  of  special  promotions. 

“The  home  economists  who  re¬ 
sponded  seemed  to  feel  that  the 
large  majority  of  women  who 
attended  these  schools  were 
■prize  seekers.’  and  that  the 
schools  did  not  stand  on  their 
own  merits.” 

The  research  firm  suggested 
home  economic  forums  “as  pure 
editorially  as  the  editorial  food 
pages.” 

The  report  said: 

“In  the  years  ahead  we  are 
definitely  entering  a  service  era 
and  the  more  service,  industry, 
including  newspaper  publishers, 
can  render  to  their  community 
from  the  standpoint  of  self-en¬ 
lightened  interest  should  be  the 
most  effective  concept  and  one 
that  in  the  long  haul  will  do 
more  for  the  newspaper.  .  .  . 

“Before  reaching  any  final 


conclusion  there  should  be  some 
further  research.  .  .  .  First  of  all 
we  should  ask  ourselves:  Why 
a  newspaper  cooking  school?  If 
the  answer  to  that  is  that  it  was 
simply  for  extra  advertising  lin¬ 
age.  then  cooking  schools  are  of 
questionable  value. 

“If  there  are  some  newspapers 
that  hold  cooking  schools  as  a 
service  to  their  readers,  and 
realistically  to  build  circulation, 
that  is  something  else  again. 
But  when  you  have  a  newspaper 
that  looks  upon  a  cooking  school 
as  a  public  service  to  the  wo¬ 
men  of  its  community,  then  you 
have  something. 

“In  other  words,  if  the  con¬ 
cept  of  all  cooking  schools  be¬ 
comes  one  of  service  to  the  com¬ 
munity,  sponsored  by  a  news¬ 
paper,  then  you  are  doing  the 
most  worthwhile  thing  possible. 
.  .  .  The  cooking  school  idea 
should  be  tied  up  with  the  food 
pages  of  the  newspaper  very 
closely.  .  .  .” 

■ 

Gannett  Co.  Expands 
Employe  Benefits 

Rochester.  N.  Y.,  June  6 — 
Regular  employers  of  the 
Rochester  Times-Union  and  the 
Democrat  &  Chronicle  are  to  re¬ 
ceive  additional  employe  bene¬ 
fits  as  a  result  of  a  policy 
adopted  by  the  Gannett  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc. 

The  expanded  program,  which 
becomes  effective  July  1,  sub¬ 
ject  to  approval  of  the  Treasury 
Department  and  the  National 
War  Labor  Board,  has  been  rec-. 
ommended  to  other  Gannett 
newspapers  and  radio  stations 
affiliated  with  the  organization. 

Henceforth,  all  regular  em¬ 
ployes  will  be  given  sick  leave, 
hospitalization  insurance,  group 
life  insurance,  pay  for  holidays 
and  severance  pay. 

An  innovation  for  employes 
paid  by  the  day  is  payment  for 
holidays,  whether  worked  or 
not.  Those  who  do  work  on  a 
holiday  are  to  be  paid  an  extra 
regular  day  or  night  wage.  Sick 
pay  is  to  be  computed  at  the 
rate  of  two-thirds  of  an  em¬ 
ploye’s  regular  earnings,  on  the 
basis  of  one  week  for  each  year 
of  continuous  employment,  up 
to  20  years. 


Texas  Judge 
Cites  Newsmen 
For  Contempt 

Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  June  6 — 
Conway  C.  Craig  publisher  of 
the  Corpus  Christi  Caller-Times, 
Bob  McCracken,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  and  Tom  Mulvany,  court 
house  reporter,  were  cited  Mon¬ 
day  for  contempt  for  stories  and 
an  editorial  column  on  a  civil 
suit  charging  forcible  entry. 

County  Judge  Joe  D.  Brown¬ 
ing  ordered  them  to  serve  three 
days  in  jail  unless  they  purge 
themselves  at  a  hearing  June  8. 
The  Times  responded  with  a 
front-page  editorial  “We  Will 
Not  Be  Intimidated”  and  Mc¬ 
Cracken  in  his  frontpage  col¬ 
umn.  ‘The  Crow’s  Nest”  .said: 
“The  newspaper  is  accused  of 
contempt  because  it  published 
the  proceedings  of  a  trial  in 
which  the  jury  repeatedly  re¬ 
fused  to  obey  the  judge’s  in- 
.structions  for  a  verdict  in  favor 
of  the  defendant. 

“The  lookout  (McCracken)  is 
accused  of  contempt  because  he 
suggested  that  the  county  judge 
should  be  a  lawyer,  which  Judge 
Browning  isn’t.”  The  column 
went  on  to  give  the  facts  the 
case,  in  which  possession  of  a 
building  was  in  dispute.  It  in¬ 
volved  a  cafe  owner  who  was 
inducted  into  the  Army,  leaving 
the  premises  in  charge  of  an 
agent.  At  the  judge’s  behest, 
the  jury  signed  a  verdict  against 


the  service  man  when  hi*  attg^ 
ney  told  them  they  could  be  m 
to  jail  if  they  refused.  Pr^. 
ously  they  had  disrejirtM 
Judge  Browning’s  instructionii, 
find  against  the  soldier. 

The  trial  was  played  pronu 
nently  and  at  length.  It  pn). 
voked  as  much  street  discuaiot 
as  V-E  Day.  Soldiers  and  Sail 
ors  Council  ( representatives  « 
veterans’  posts)  passed  a  reso¬ 
lution  demanding  Brownie 
grant  a  new  trial. 

Browning  charged  that  ths 
stories  “by  false  statementi 
omissions,  distortions  and  over 
emphasis,  sought  to  show  tie 
actions  of  the  plaintiffs,  thee 
counsel  and  the  court  were  cor 
rupt,  improper  and  unlawM" 
He  charged  the  papers  sotgli; 
“to  influence  or  overawe"  thj 
court  in  its  ruling  on  a  motiot 
for  a  new  trial. 

Robert  M.  Jackson,  Caller 
Times  editor,  said  every  lep; 
remedy  available  will  be  used 
in  an  attempt  to  nullify  the  coo- 
tempt  action,  including  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  Texas  supreme  cour 
if  necessary. 

■ 

Colorado  Daily  Sold 

John  L.  Dier  and  William  A 
Dier  have  announced  that  the* 
have  sold  the  Alamosa  (Colo.> 
Courier  to  Kenneth  C.  Crabbol 
Grinnell,  la.  Crabb  was  former 
ly  general  manager  of  the  Gn* 
nell  Herald  Register  and  is  i 
past  president  of  the  Iowa  Prea 
Association.  Sale  was  made 
through  Arthur  W.  Stypes,  Su 
Francisco  newspaper  brewer. 


REPORTER  WANTED 


IN  WASHINGTON  NEWS  BUREAU  for  a  long-estab¬ 
lished  business  paper  in  a  major  industry.  We  require 
a  sizeable  Washington  staff  in  peace-time  as  well  as  now. 

We  have  a  well-earned  reputation  for  reporting  our 
industry  news,  and  its  significance,  thoroughly  and  ac¬ 
curately.  We  want  the  kind  of  a  man  who  will  main¬ 
tain  that  reputation. 

To  a  top-flight,  inquiring,  hard-working,  experienced 
reporter  and  writer,  we  will  make  an  attractive  proposi¬ 
tion. 

Write  immediately,  giving  personal  characteristics, 
education,  experience  and  salary  requirements.  Box  1343, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Eliminate  All  Worry! 

N  ewspaper  carrier  boys,  operating  as 
independent  contractors,  should  have  the 
protection  of  the  original 

NEWSPAPER  BOY 
INSURANCE 

...  A  program  which  combines  needed 
saieguards  for  the  boy  and  contingent 
liability  protection  lor  the  newspaper 


No  Cost  to  the  Newspaper 

Ask  any  of  the  many  newspapers  sponsoring  this  pro 
gram  for  their  experience.  Names  given  on  request 

*  Originated  by 

DEANE  WEINBERG 


610  Church  Street 


Evanston,  Illinois 


EDITOR  A  PURLISHERfor  Jaaa  9.  I**’ 


Give  up  all  you  can  for  American 
boys  who  are  giving  up  everything. 
Buy  War  Bonds  —  buy  more  Bonds. 
Save  dollars  to  save  lives. 

You’ll  get  your  money  back  at  a 
handsome  profit.  And  you’ll  teach 
a  lasting  lesson  to  your  own  Jap! 


This  one  belonged  to  a  Japanese 
soldier  who  has  gone  to  join  his 
ancestors. 

But  hack  in  his  homeland,  Japa¬ 
nese  civilians  are  buying  other  bonds 
like  it  by  the  millions. 

One  of  those  J  aps  is  your  counter¬ 
part— and  your  fanatical  enemy.  He 
hates  you  and  all  you  stand  for. 

He  can’t  get  at  you  with  a  bayonet 
— or  you  at  him.  So  your  personal 
war  boils  down  to  giving  blood,  sav¬ 
ing  paper,  buying  bonds.  It’s  your 
will  against  his  —  and  your  dollars 
against  his  yen. 


You  have  more  money  than  he 
does.  But  he  can  live  on  a  lot  less 
than  you  do.  He  eats  only  a  few 
ounces  of  rice  a  day.  He  wears 
wooden  sandals  and  patched  clothes. 
He’s  patient,  patriotic,  disciplined 
by  years  of  “thought  control.”  He’s 
as  tough  and  determined  as  his 
fighting  men  who  have  to  be  dug 
out  of  the  ground  with  grenades  and 
flame-throwers. 

Can  you  match  your  Jap’s  self- 
denial?  The  right  answer —  right 
now  during  the  Seventh  War  Loan 
—is  painfully  important! 


RUSSIA  AND  OUR  PRESS 

THE  Russian  Army  newspaper.  Red  Star, 
this  week  carries  on  the  party  line  of 
attacking  newspapers  in  this  country  and 
this  time  charges  that  a  hostile  foreign 
press,  including  prominent  American  pa¬ 
pers,  are  trying  to  prepare  public  opinion 
for  war  between  the  western  powers  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  Henry  Wallace  echoes 
this  feeling,  without  directly  mentioning 
newspapers,  in  his  address  at  the  Church¬ 
man’s  dinner  this  week.  He  charged  that 
enemies  of  peace  in  this  country  are  de¬ 
liberately  trying  to  stir  up  trouble  between 
*he  United  States  and  Russia. 

It  seems  to  us  that  no  one  is  responsible 
for  any  hostile  feeling  in  this  country 
against  Russia  but  the  Russians  themselves. 
Up  to  now  they  have  conducted  their  part 
of  the  war  and  occupation  in  Germany 
behind  heavy  blackout  ourtains  creating 
only  suspicion  and  distrust  among  other 
peoples.  What  else  do  they  expect? 

What  are  they  doing  that  is  so  secret? 
That  is  the  question  on  every  American’s 
tongue.  If  they  have  nothing  to  hide,  why 
not  open  the  scene  to  American  reporters? 

It  is  to  be  admitted  that  the  people  of 
this  country  know  practically  nothing  of 
Soviet  Russia.  Strict  censorship  in  Mos¬ 
cow  is  directly  responsible  for  that.  We 
can’t  expect  a  nation  of  130,000,000  people 
to  continue  believing  blindly  in  a  nation 
they  know  nothing  about.  The  Gallup  Poll 
reveals  that  most  Americans  are  “from 
Missouri” — they  have  to  be  shown.  In 
March,  when  the  war  in  Europe  was  still 
being  fought  aggressively,  55%  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  said  they  thought  Russia  could  be 
“trusted  to  cooperate  with  us  after  the 
war.”  Today,  only  45%  believe  that  is  so. 

What  part  has  the  American  press  played 
in  this  change  of  public  opinion?  Newspa¬ 
pers  have  report^  the  controversy  over 
disappearance  of  the  16  Polish  under¬ 
ground  leaders — no  explanation  from  Mos¬ 
cow.  Why? 

Newspapers  have  revealed  that  Ameri¬ 
can  reporters  have  been  denied  access  to 
Russian-occupied  zones  in  Europe — no  ex¬ 
planation  from  Moscow.  Why? 

Newspapers  have  reported  the  disgrace¬ 
ful  suspension  and  disaccrediting  of  four 
American  reporters  for  making  an  unau¬ 
thorized  visit  to  Berlin.  Unauthorized  by 
SHAEF  for  what  reason?  Because  of  a 
Russian  request?  Why? 

Newspapers  have  reported  the  Russian 
position  on  issues  at  the  San  Francisco 
Conference.  What’s  wrong  with  that? 

Probably  the  only  thing  Russia  has  done 
in  recent  months  to  encourage  a  better 
feeling  in  this  country,  besides  its  glorious 
defeat  of  Nazi  armies,  has  been  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  Allied  Control  Coimcil  for  Ger¬ 
many  and  release  of  Berlin  to  an  inter- 
Allied  governing  authority. 

This  type  of  cooperation,  on  the  up-and- 
up  and  out  in  the  open,  will  do  much  to  al¬ 
leviate  the  suspicion  now  held  of  Russia 
by  people  in  this  country.  Instead  of  crit¬ 
icizing  the  press  of  other  countries  for  what 
it  is  allegedly  doing,  the  press  of  Russia 
(which  the  Soviet  claims  is  "free”)  would 
do  well  to  open  the  way  for  distribution  of 
constructive  information  about  Russia  to 
the  world. 


EDITCiRIAL 


Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world.  A  city  that 
ia  set  on  a  hill  cannot  he  hid.  Neither  do 
men  light  a  candle,  and  put  it  under  a  hiiahel, 
hot  on  a  candlestick;  and  it  giveth  light  unto 
ail  that  are  in  the  house. — St.  Matthew,  V; 
14,  IS. 

CONTEMPT  ACTIONS 

THERE  seems  to  be  a  brand  of  Judges  in 
this  country  that  cannot  stand  criticism. 
Their  favorite  retort  is  to  slap  a  contempt 
of  court  citation  on  the  newspapers  and  re¬ 
porters  concerned. 

The  newest  incident  in  this  rash  of  cita¬ 
tions  occurs  in  Corpus  Christi,  Texas, 
where  County  Judge  J.  D.  Browning  at¬ 
tacks  the  Caller-Times,  its  publisher,  man¬ 
aging  editor  and  a  reporter,  for  stories 
and  editorials  on  court  activities. 

Recently  the  Miami  Herald  argued  be¬ 
fore  the  State  Supreme  Court  for  reversal 
of  a  lower  court  citation  for  contempt. 
Both  actions  have  to  do  with  newspaper 
conunent  and  criticism  of  the  courts. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
in  clearing  the  Lot  Angelea  Times  of  a  con¬ 
tempt  charge,  stated:  “It  is  a  prized  Ameri¬ 
can  privilege  to  speak  one’s  mind,  although 
not  always  with  perfect  good  taste,  on  all 
public  institutions.  And  an  enforced  si¬ 
lence,  however  limited,  solely  in  the  name 
of  preserving  the  dignity  of  the  bench, 
would  probably  engender  resentment,  sus¬ 
picion  and  contempt  (on  the  part  of  the 
public)  much  more  than  it  would  enhance 
respect.” 

In  spite  of  this,  these  judges  persist  in 
attempting  to  punish  newspapers  and  news¬ 
paper  men  for  reporting  and  commenting 
on  the  news. 

As  Elisha  Hanson  ably  stated  before  the 
Florida  court  in  the  Herald  case:  “It  is  the 
fundamental  purpose  and  the  duty  of  a 
newspaper  to  disseminate  information  of 
vital  importance  to  the  commimity  and  to 
conunent  upon  the  information  available  to 
it.  .  .  .  This  expression  of  opinion  has  been 
infringed  upon  by  the  lower  court.” 

AGAINST  CENSORSHIP 

THE  NEED  for  censorship,  in  the  wartime 

sense,  has  disappeared  in  Europe,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Senators  and  Representatives  in¬ 
terviewed  by  Editor  &  Publisher  in  Wash¬ 
ington  this  week.  Then  why  don’t  they  do 
something  about  it? 

This  publication  has  pointed  out  con¬ 
tinually  that  continuation  of  military  cen¬ 
sorship  in  Europe,  except  for  troop  move¬ 
ments,  means  only  one  thing — political  cen¬ 
sorship — which  is  in  complete  opposition 
to  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  Con- 
.'^titution. 

This  situation  is  being  perpetuated  by 


the  military.  It  is  up  to  our  elected  rep- 
^  resentatives,  particularly  President  Tru¬ 

man,  to  remove  this  political  censorship 
control  over  our  correspondents.  i 

ARGENTINA 

THERE  was  some  rejoicing  among  the 
^  Latin  American  nations  when  Argentina 

signed  the  Act  of  Chapultepec,  albeit 
somewhat  belatedly.  On  the  strength  ot 
that,  Argentina  was  subsequently  admitted 
to  the  United  Nations  Conference  at  San 
Francisco. 

On  the  basis  of  stories  arriving  from 
^  Buenos  Aires  this  week  it  appears  there  ii 
jjJ  no  cause  for  celebration  over  Argentina's 
Y .  avowed  interest  in  hemispheric  unity, 
world  peace,  and  the  rights  of  man.  That 
—  country  is  merely  giving  lip  service  to  tht 
policies  it  nominally  adopted  after  Mexico 
City.  Its  leaders  have  no  intention  of 
in  practicing  any  democratic  procedure  with- 
in  the  country. 

ipl  Under  the  Act  of  Chapultepec,  Argen¬ 
ts-  tina  undertook  to  abide  by  the  principles 
of  the  Atlantic  Charter,  to  permit  free  ae- 
ia*  cess  and  free  transmission  of  news,  pro¬ 
as.  mote  a  free  press,  eliminate  the  remain- 
al*  ing  centers  of  Axis  influence,  support  de- 
mocracy,  respect  the  rights  of  individuals 
ies  and  foster  justice  and  freedom. 

According  to  a  dispatch  from  Amaldo 
>e*  Cortesi,  New  York  Times  correspondent 
sal  Argentina  is  violating  all  of  those  prind- 
Pt-  pies  behind  the  veil  of  rigid  censorship, 
'cr  Cortesi  is  to  be  congratulated  for  reportiny 
in  bold  words  what  other  correspondents 
had  been  hinting  at  for  weeks.  He  reveals 
in-  that  during  May  alone  eight  newspapers 

ri-  were  closed  and  seven  editors  and  other 

gh  outstanding  newspaper  men  were  arrested, 

all  In  addition  to  such  treatment  of  the  press, 

si-  practically  all  individual  freedom  there 

ne  has  been  suspended. 

:h.  Press  and  individual  freedoms  still  are 
IS-  restricted  to  some  extent  in  other  Latk 

he  American  countries,  but  in  comparison 

ce  Argentina  stands  out  like  an  ugly  sore. 

Harsh  treatment,  political  and  economic, 
in  will  be  needed  to  correct  the  abuses  of  the 
IS-  Farrell  regime  there, 

ng 

ESQUIRE  VERDICT 

jjg  ESQUIRE  won  a  notable  victory,  impor- 
tant  to  the  entire  publishing  industr)- 
qj  in  America,  when  the  U.  S.  Court  of  Ap- 
^  peals  in  Washington  unanimously  upset  a 
Iq  lower  court  decision  upholding  Postmai- 
ter  General  Walker’s  dictatorial  revocatlwi 
of  the  publication’s  second  class  mailiof 
privileges.  Mr.  Walker’s  action  was  dicta¬ 
torial  because  he  personally  had  overruled 
the  findings  of  his  own  Post  Offlce  board 
ne  which  declared  two  to  one  that  Esquire 

ic-  should  not  be  barred  from  the  second  class 

in-  mails. 

ih-  Justice  Thurman  Arnold,  in  the  court’s 
do  decision,  bears  out  our  repeated  conten¬ 
tion  that  censorship,  freedom  of  the  press 
in-  and  freedom  of  competitive  enterprise  were 
in-  all  at  stake  in  the  case. 

^e-  The  court  expresses  “the  hope  that  this 
in-  is  the  last  time  that  a  government  agency 
on  will  attempt  to  compel  the  acceptance  of 
in-  its  literary  or  moral  standards  relating  to 
material  admittedly  not  obscene.” 
by  We  hope  so  too! 

IDITOR  *  PUBLISHER  for  Jane  9.  1*4) 
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tion  manager  of  the  Omaha  Bee-  Ralph  Vahnum,  promotion  di*  " 

News;  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Times:  rector  of  the  Wichita  (Kan.)  i 
Houston  (Tex.)  Press  and  Dal-  Eagle,  has  been  appointed  pres- 
las  Journal.  ident  of  the  Wichita  Advertls- 

Gordon  T.  Gardner,  a  mem-  •*'8  Club. 

PAUL  V.  MURPHY,  president  her  of  the  display  advertising  Conrad  P  Stultz,  honorably 
rf  the  Perth  Amboy  (N.  J.)  staff  of  the  Columbus  (O.)  Dis-  discharged  from  the  U.  S.  Navy 
Evening  News  Co.,  has  been  ap-  patch  for  ^9  years,  has  been  after  two  years  of  service,  has 
pointed  by  Gov.  Edge  to  the  12-  elated  president  of  the  Adver-  returned  to  his  old  position  as 
man  unsalaried  State  Board  of  tising  Club  of  the  Columbus  classified  advertising  manager 
Education.  Murphy  is  a  vice-  C:ham.ber  of  Commerce,  the  first  for  the  Roanoke  (Va.)  World- 
president  of  the  New  Jersey  time  in  the  Club’s  34  years  that  News  and  Times. 

Press  Assn,  and  a  director  of  a  newspaper  man  has  held  the  Robert  J.  Wiliams  formerly 
the  New  Jersey  Publishers  Assn,  office.  publicity  department 

Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  New  Louis  IL  Young,  advertising  of  Kaiser  Company,  Inc.,  has 
York  Times  publisher,  left  this  manager,  the  inamnapolis  Ttmw,  joined  the  national  advertising 
vjreek  for  Europe.  He  expects  to  was  elected  president  of  the  Ad-  department  of  the  San  Francisco 
be  overseas  about  five  or  six  _____  vertlsing  Club  Chronicle. 

weeks.  Grayson,  formerly  research 

Albert  Zugsmith,  publisher  ® „  analyst  for  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 

and  managing  editor  of  the  At-  W  Democrat,  is  now  staff  assistant 

IsRfic  City  (N.  J.)  World  and  '  rndinn-  sales  publicity  and  pro- 

the  Ventor  (N.  J.)  Crier  and  nnnH»  nn-  motion  department  of  the  St. 

Beam,  has  announced  that  he  WK  *  \  J  arfvArtis-  plant  of  Curtiss-Wright 

purchased  the  Hunterdon  Re-  inL  mann  Jlr  ^orp..  Airplane  Division.  While  < 

publican.  Flemington,  N.  J.,  on  elected  a’  Globe-Democrat,  Gray- 

June  1,  from  John  A.  Clements.  HirM'tnr  for  a  created  the  idea  for  and 

Associated  with  him  in  the  pur-  two-vear  term  Produced  the  “Instant  Visual  Ad- 

chase  is  Lester  Schlesinger,  V  H  Gitrdon  Sim-  Successful  Retailing’’ 

formerly  of  the  American  Press  mons  reeantiv  co-authored  the  “Scientific 

Assn,  and  advertising  manager  y„u„„  nublicitv  dlrec-  Method  for  the  Determination 
of  the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Chat.  ^oung  for^e  c^  ®  Newspaper’s  Advertising 

ass^ed  the  post  of  of  Pensacola,  Fla.,  has  been  ap-  B| 

publisher.  Mr.  Zugsmith  will  pointed  circulation  promotion  Charlton  H.  Cowling  has  |j1 

be  president  of  the  publishing  manager,  the  Wall  Street  Jour-  joined  the  Detroit  advertising 
company.  nal.  He  formerly  was  field  pro-  staff  of  Parade.  He  was  for- 

Carl  M.  Saunders,  editor  of  motion  manager.  Publishers  Ser-  merly  Detroit  manager  of  Wl 

the  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen-  vice  Co.,  New  York,  and  man-  Headley-Reed  Co.  and  earlier  • 

PiOriot,  recently  returned  from  ager  of  research  for  the  New  was  advertising  manager  of  Au- 
several  weeks  abroad  during  York  Post.  tomobile  Topics.  the 

which  time  he  visited  England.  Capt.  n.  Burger,  Byron  ’Teitt,  former  as-  __ 

Scotland,  France  and  Germany,  veteran  Los  Angeles  Examiner  sistant  sales  promotion  manager 
A  series  of  articles  reporting  his  hotel  and  resorts  advertising  Lockhead  Aircraft  Corp.,  tol 

observations  is  now  running  in  mnn  is  back  on  the  job  after  Burbank,  Cal.,  has  been  ap- 

the  eight  Michigan  dailies  com-  more  than  two  years  in  the  South  pointed  to  the  public  relations  winning 

prising  Booth  Newspapers,  Inc.  Pacific  with  the  Air  Cargo  Com-  staff  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  ^as  “inc 

Raymond  A.  McConnell,  Jr.,  msmd.  H.  E.  Gates,  circulation  man-  , 

Lincoln  Nebraska  State  Journal  Dale  McLaughlin  formerly  of  the  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  *^“'*wn  . 


Most  Popular 
American 
Soldier" 


personal 

mention 


Europe  gone,  the  title  of 
Mauldin’s  cartoons  will  be 
changed  beginning  Mon¬ 
day  from  “UP  FRONT 
WITH  MAULDIN”  to 
•‘SWEATIN’  IT  OUT” 
The  new  series  will  be 
concentrated  on  tbe  troops 
in  Europe,  waiting  to  go 
home  or  to  the  Pacific. 

For  samples  of  “SWEATIN’ 
IT  OITT”,  please  write  to 


If  you  are  looking  for  a  comic  strip 
that  is  downriqht  funny  .  .  ,  on* 

your  readers  will  turn  to  first  ,  .  , 
one  with  clean,  simple  art  for  briqht* 
eninq  up  your  comic  poqe  .  .  .  then 
your  "best  bet"  is  THE  BERRYS! 
Available  in  4  or  S  columns  daily  and 
Vi,  '/'i  paae  or  tabloid  Sundays. 

Write  for  Proofs  and  Terms 


THE  CHICAGO.  SUN 


HARRY  BAKER.  Manoger 
400  WEST  MADISON.  CHICAGO  6,  ILLINOIS 


FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 

MO  EAST  42NO  STREET, 
NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


art  T.  LAWSON,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Shreveport 
(La.)  Times  has  resigned,  to  ac- 
cept  a  similar  position  with  the  BTTTjTWTyWl 
^l<u  (Tex.)  Times-Herald. 

Previously  he  served  as  circula- 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  JRR*  9,  194S 
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PERSONALS 

''ontinued  from  page  39 


W.  D.  Lynxss,  Tacoma  (Wash.) 
Newt-Tribune,  and  Eric  Gais- 
FORD,  Vancouver  Newt-Herald, 
directors. 

John  H.  Griffith,  foreman  of 
the  advertising  composing  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  has  retired  after  more 
than  35  years’  service  with  the 
newspaper. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


GERALD  COSGROVE,  associate 

editor  of  the  South  Bend 
(Ind. )  Tribune,  has  been  made 
a  member  of  the  St.  Joseph 
County,  Ind.,  Planning  Com¬ 
mission.  Charles  L.  Ecenroad, 
Tribune  political  writer,  has  been 
appoint^  by  Gov.  Ralph  F. 
Gates  to  the  Indiana  Aviation 
Commission.  Mrs.  Lucile  Tor- 
kelson,  formerly  with  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal,  has  become 
dramatic  and  motion  picture 
critic  on  the  South  Bend 
Tribune. 

Herbert  Lewis,  Detroit  U.P. 
manager,  has  resigned  to  join 
Campbell-Ewald  Co.,  advertis- 
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ing  agency,  in  a  publicity  ca¬ 
pacity.  He  has  been  succeeded 
on  the  U.P.  beat  by  Allrn 
Dowing. 

Millicent  Bell,  a  member  of 
the  Toledo  Blade  editorial  staff 
for  the  last  year,  has  Joined  the 
Philadelphia  Record. 

Charles  Leavelle.  formerly 
Chicago  Tribune  reporter  and 
feature  writer,  has  joined  the 
Chicago  Sun  as  rewriteman  and 
special  assignment  reporter. 

A.  L.  (Tod)  Sloan,  Chicago 
Herald- American  political  re¬ 
porter.  was  honored  on  his  re¬ 
cent  !59th  birthday  by  an  Illi¬ 
nois  Senate  resolution  appreciat¬ 
ing  his  ‘‘accuracy  and  clarity.” 

Howard  Heyn.  for  the  past 
three  years  with  the  Los  Angeles 
AP  bureau,  has  been  appointed 
AP  World  Service  editor  at  Los 
Angeles.  R.  M.  Dichton,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Springfield 
(Mo.)  News.  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  and  Phoenix  Arizona  Re¬ 
public,  has  joined  AP  at  Los  An¬ 
geles  as  a  general  assignment 
reporter. 

SroNEY  Smith  has  returned  to 
the  Lot  Angeles  Examiner  as 
municipal  courts  reporter  after 
three  years  in  the  Navy.  Marian 
Caine,  former  supervisor  of  the 
Army  mess  hall  at  Utah  State 
Agricultural  College,  has  joined 
the  Examiner  home  economics 
staff.  Norma  Barzman,  reporter 
and  feature  writer,  received 
maternity  leave  of  absence. 

Forrest  Warren,  former  San 
Diego  (Cal.)  Union  columnist, 
who  has  been  writing  a  feature 
on  city  personalities  three  times 
weekly  for  the  San  Diego  Jour¬ 
nal,  began  a  daily  column  for 
the  Journal  June  1. 

Lula  Martin,  former  copygirl. 
has  been  promoted  to  general 
assignment  reporting  for  the 
San  Diego  Tribune-Sun. 

Paul  K.  Leb  and  Schuyur 
Allman,  of  the  AP’s  New  York 
cable  desk,  have  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  San  Francisco  bu¬ 
reau. 


manager  of  the  Wisconsin  Clip¬ 
ping  Bureau,  Wisconsin  Press 
Assn.,  has  become  editor  of  the 
Badger  Ordnance  News  and  as¬ 
sistant  publicity  director  at  the 
Badger  Ordnance  Works,  the 
Hercules  Powder  Co.,  near  Bara- 
boo,  Wis. 

Margaretta  Childs  has  loined 
the  society  staff  of  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  News.  She  taught  in 
Abbeville,  Ga.,  last  year. 

Charles  Shopbach.  who  has 
edited  the  Philadelphia  Bulle¬ 
tin’s  annual  almanac  for  the 
past  20  vears,  is  retiring  on  nen- 
.sion.  The  new  editor  will  be 
H.  Leo  Murphy,  a  former  city 
editor  of  the  Bulletin. 

Arthur  Kent,  recently  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Sunday  staff  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  after  sev¬ 
eral  years’  military  service,  is 
confined  to  Burlington  County 
Ho.spital,  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J..  suf¬ 
fering  severe  migraine  attacks. 

Millicent  Bell,  who  has 
worked  on  Dayton,  O.,  newspa¬ 
pers.  has  loin^  the  local  staff 
of  the  Philadelphia  Record. 
Rose  Diamond,  who  has  been 
handling  the  Record’s  daily  war 
casualty  lists,  has  resigned. 
Charles  Covell  has  resigned 
from  the  copy  desk  to  become 
cltv  editor  of  the  New  Bedford 
I  Mass. )  Standard-Times.  Frank 
Callahan  has  taken  a  three 
months  leave  of  absence  from 
the  Record’s  sports  department 
to  do  post-graduate  work  in 
philosophy  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Thomas  P.  O’Neil,  political 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Rec¬ 
ord,  is  headed  for  London  to 
write  a  special  series  on  the 
English  elections.  He  will  also 
include  Ireland  in  his  writing 
itinerary. 

Anne  Mary  Lawler,  poetess 
and  feature  writer  with  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger 
when  it  closed,  has  returned  to 
writing  as  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc., 
in  the  agency’s  Philadelphia  of¬ 
fices. 


Stoney  McLinn,  veteran  Phlli- 
delphia  sports  writer,  who  U 
managing  director  of  the  Sand- 
lot  Sports  Assn.,  was  guest  ot 
honor  at  a  testimonial  luncheon 
recently. 

McCready  Huston,  former 
Philadelphia  newspaper  man 
now  associated  with  the  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Natural  Sciences,  hai 
been  elected  president  of  the 
Museum’s  Council  of  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

Lynn  Morrow,  former  radio 
editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Pott, 
has  been  named  sales  promotion 
manager  of  stations  WBZ  and 
WBZA,  Boston  and  Springfield, 
Ma.ss.  Earlier  Morrow  left  the 
Post  to  become  sales  promotion 
and  publicity  director  of  KOKA 
in  Pittsburgh. 

Ruth  Hamilton  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. ‘has  joined  the  Pittsburgh 
Sun-Telegraph  to  take  charge  at 
•"The  Light  in  the  Window,"  a 
column  of  aid  for  returning  ser¬ 
vice  men  and  their  families. 

Glenn  R.  Dodd,  former  assist¬ 
ant  telegraph  editor  for  the 
Houston  Chronicle,  has  become 
city  editor  of  the  Rogers  (Ark.) 
News.  A  veteran  of  World 
War  II.  Dodd  earlier  worked  on 
newspapers  in  Little  Rock  and 
Fort  Smith.  Ark.,  Omaha,  and 
Salt  Lake  City. 

John  W.  Jarrell,  who  returned 
from  covering  the  invasions  d. 
North  Africa  and  Normandy  for 
INS  and  serving  as  Chungkiof 
bureau  manager  for  a  year  to 
become  news  editor  of  the  To¬ 
peka  (Kan.)  State  Jourrtal,  hai 
joined  the  Chicago  INS  bureau. 

Larry  Tighe,  former  editorial 
staff  member  of  the  now  defunct 
Omaha  (Neb.)  Bee-News  and 
onetime  news  staff  member  ol 
two  Omaha  radio  stations,  has 
been  named  Blue  Network  bu¬ 
reau  manager  on  Guam. 

James  Reynard,  formerly  on 
the  staff  of  the  director  of  the 
Nebraska  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  a  veteran  newspaper 
(Continued  on  page  42) 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  E. 
Cronick,  both  former  members 
of  the  Ashland  ( Wis. )  Press  staff, 
have  resigned  to  purchase  the 
Buffalo  County  Journal,  weekly 
in  Alma,  Wis.  Mr.  Cronick  had 
been  employed  in  the  editorial 
and  circulation  departments  of 
the  Press,  and  his  wife  served 
from  1941  to  1944  as  city  editor 
and  telegraph  editor. 

J.  Lewis  White,  owner  of  the 
Sauk  County  Publishing  Co., 
Baraboo.  Wis.,  has  sold  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  plant  to  William  B. 
CjrODDARD  and  Leslie  Fink,  both 
of  whom  were  associated  with 
the  Madison  (Wis.)  Capital 
Times,  for  the  past  several 
years. 

Margot  Patterson,  for  the 
past  year  on  the  reportorial  staff 
of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  and 
previously  with  the  Peoria 
( ni. )  Journal-Transcript,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  form  a  partnership 
with  Bradley  Smith,  photog¬ 
rapher,  as  Patterson  and  Smith, 
free  lance  special  feature  and 
magazine  service  in  New  York 
City. 

Miriam  N.  Theiler,  Madison, 
Wis.,  formerly  U.P.  staffer,  and 
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Less  than  30  hrs.  used  up  in  transit 
14  DAYS  IN  EUROPE 


12  days  used  up  in  transit 
only  4  DAYS  IN  EUROPE 


TWO  WEEKS  abroad 
will  take  on  a 
new  meaning! 


What  were  the  barriers  to  foreign  travel  by 
Americans  before  the  war? 


Mainly  TWO:  lack  of  time  and 
lack  of  money.  A  man  could 
drive  half  the  way  across  the  continent 
and  back  on  a  two  weeks’  vacation,  but 
if  he  wanted  to  go  to  Europe,  twelve 
days  out  of  sixteen  were  used  up  going 
and  coming  .  .  .  Only  four  were  left  for 
sightseeing.  In  travel  time  (which  is 
the  time  that  counts)  South  America 
was  even  farther  away! 

Herein  lies  the  post-war  Importance 
of  Pan  American’s  proposed  post-war 
plan  for  300-mile-an-hour,  time-saving 
Clippers  which  will  offer  the  public 
fares  at  unprecedentedly  low  rates. 


For  Easterners,  less  than  30  hours  will 
be  used  up  in  traveling  to  Europe  and 
back  out  of  a  two  weeks’  vacation  .  .  . 
Less  than  48  hours  will  be  used  up  in 
traveling  to  South  America,  Hawaii  or 
Alaska  and  back,  no  matter  in  what 
part  of  the  United  States  you  live. 
Thus,  for  the  average  man  and  woman, 
two  weeks’  vacation  will  take  on  a  new 
meaning,  once  we  win  this  war. 


Giant,  200-passenger  Clippers  will 
bring  postwar  fares  within  reach  of 
the  average  man.  For  your  postwar 
Qipper  trip,  see  your  Travel  Agent. 
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man.  has  joined  the  Lincoln  Ne¬ 
braska  State  Journal  copy  desk. 
KErni  Royer,  nightside  reporter 
on  the  State  Journal  before  en¬ 
tering  the  Army  19  months  ago. 
has  resumed  his  old  job  and  is 
also  relief  copy  desk  man.  Rich¬ 
ard  LeBar,  assistant  city  editor, 
has  resigned  to  become  editor 
and  co-publisher  of  the  Curtis 
(Neb.)  Enterprise.  His  partner 
and  printer  is  Donald  French. 
who  has  been  employed  on  the 
Enten>rlse  several  years.  Mrs. 
Althea  Seamark.  Nebraska  State 
Journal  proofreader  for  25  years, 
is  now  Journal  librarian. 

Norine  K.  Clark,  Rochester 
U.P.  bureau  manager,  whose 
chief  job  has  been  preparing 
local  news  releases  for  radio,  has 
become  associated  with  the  U.P. 
radio  division  in  New  York  City. 
She  is  succeeded  by  Patricia 
Foley,  recently  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Rochester. 

Warren  Praixipa.  rewrite  man 
for  the  Rochester  ( N.  Y. )  Times- 
Union,  has  joined  the  Samson- 
United  Corp..  manufacturer  of 
electrical  goods.  Wallace  Page. 
federal  beat  and  military  re¬ 
porter,  has  resigned  to  devote  his 
time  to  farming.  John  W.  Brig¬ 
ham,  makeup  editor,  leaves  the 
Times-Union  to  become  owner 
of  a  weekly  newspaper  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Dorothy  Rousos  has 
joined  the  T-U  staff  as  a  re¬ 
porter,  and  Jacqueline  Taylor. 
former  reporter,  returns  to  the 
reportorial  staff  for  the  summer, 
following  completion  of  the  year 
at  Skidmore  College. 

Jim  Schrader,  reporter  and  re¬ 
write  man,  has  been  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Independent  Editor¬ 
ial  Federation  at  the  Buffalo 
(N.  Y. )  Courier-Express. 

David  Loth,  former  member  of 
the  New  York  World  staff, 
founder  of  the  first  English- 
language  newspaper  in  Spain, 
member  of  the  New  York  Times 
staff  and,  most  recently,  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Office  of  Co¬ 
ordinator  of  inter-American  Af¬ 
fairs,  has  been  appointed  direc¬ 
tor  of  information  of  the  Surplus 
Property  Board. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  J. 
Blair,  of  Hyattsville,  Md.,  have 
announced  the  birth  of  a  son, 
Douglas  Raymond,  June  3.  Mr. 
Blair  is  a  member  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  staff  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune.  Ann  Cotrell, 
also  of  the  Washington  bureau, 
recently  became  ill  and  was 
taken  to  the  Georgetown  Hos¬ 
pital.  Carl  Levin,  recently 
transferred  from  Washington  to 
Paris,  and  Mrs.  Levin  are  par¬ 
ents  of  a  son  Richard  W.,  their 
second  child,  bom  May 

John  Newton,  editor  of  the 
house  organ  for  the  New  York 
Journal- American,  recently  cele¬ 
brated  40  years’  connection  with 
the  newspaper  at  a  staff  party. 


With  The  Colors 


KATHLEEN  McCLURE,  who 
left  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Seattle  Post-lntelH- 


gencer  to  join  the  WAC.  has 
been  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  colonel.  The  only 
higher  rank  in  that  service  is 
held  by  Col.  Oveta  Culp  Hobby, 
also  a  newspaper  woman,  an  edi¬ 
torial  executive  of  the  Houston 
(Tex.)  Post. 

Commander  Paul  C.  Smith, 
editor  and  general  manager  of 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  is 
back  in  San 
Francisco  tem¬ 
porarily  after 
having  seen  ac¬ 
tion  off  Okin¬ 
awa. 

Maj.  Phil  Sin- 
N  o  T  T  ,  former 
head  of  the 
NEIA-Acme,  San 
Francisco  b  u  - 
reau,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  San 
Francisco  fol¬ 
lowing  service 
in  Europe. 

Maj.  Miller  Holland,  former¬ 
ly  news  editor  of  U.P.’s  Pacific 
division,  has  been  made  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  colonel.  Holland,  who  is 
in  Germany  with  the  9th  Army, 
entered  the  service  in  1942,  as 
a  captain. 

Capt.  Loren  S.  McGowen,  Los 
Angeles  Examiner  stereotyper, 
has  been  awarded  the  Silver 
Star  for  heroism  at  St.  Lo, 
France,  where  he  was  seriously 
wounded. 


Smith 


Anton  H.  Remenih.  Chicago 
Tribune  reporter  on  military 
leave,  has  received  a  direct  com¬ 
mission,  and  has  been  advanced 
from  technical  sergeant  to  sec¬ 
ond  lieutenant.  Lt.  Remenih 
has  been  overseas  20  months. 


Sgt.  Edward  J.  McManus,  for¬ 
mer  Detroit  Times  accounting 
department  employe,  is  home  on 
rotation  furlough  after  three 
years  in  the  New  Guinea  jungle 
attached  to  the  Army  service  of 
supply. 

T/Sgt.  John  (  Duke  )  Eberhart, 
reporter  and  market  editor  on 
the  Lincoln  Nebraska  State 
Journal,  has  been  missing  in 
action  over  Germany  since  Dec. 
21.  He  had  completed  more 
than  half  his  missions  as  a  ra¬ 
dioman  on  a  Fortress  based  in 
England. 

Sgt.  Gus  Kaiser,  nightside 
copy  desk  man  on  the  Lincoln 
Nebraska  State  Journal  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  duties  in  the  PRO  at 
the  Lincoln  Army  Air  Field, 
spent  a  recent  furlough  in  New 
York  City  brushing  up  on  his 
former  civilian  job  of  advertis¬ 
ing  agent  for  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Railroad. 


Lt.  Gene  Telpner,  AAF,  for¬ 
mer  editorial  staff  member  of 
the  Omaha  (Neb.)  World- 
Herald,  has  been  freed  from  a 
German  prison  camp.  He  was 
shot  down  and  captured  after  a 
bombing  mission. 

Franklin  Overton  Jones,  U.S. 
N.R..  former  Richmond  ( Va. ) 
Times-Dispatch  reporter,  at  the 
Atlantic  Fleet’s  amphibious 
training  base.  Camp  Bradford, 
has  been  commissioned  an  en¬ 
sign  from  a  specialist  third- 
class,  and  reports  to  Miami,  Fla., 
for  indoctrination. 

Maj.  William  W.  Johnson, 
former  New  York  Journal- 
American  ad  salesman,  arrived 


home  from  the  Philippines  just 
in  time  to  take  part  in  the  news¬ 
paper’s  recent  Bond  rally  as  a 
speaker.  Another  advocate  of 
Bond-buying  at  the  rally  was 
Capt.  Jim  Morton,  formerly  of 
the  editorial  department,  who 
was  wounded  twice  while  serv¬ 
ing  with  an  airborne  division  at 
Arnheim  and  the  Battle  of  the 
Bulge. 

After  serving  21  months  as  a 
sergeant  in  the  Air  Service  Com¬ 
mand.  India,  Charles  M.  Sievert 
has  earned  his  commission  as 
second  lieutenant.  Before  join¬ 
ing  the  Army  he  had  been  doing 
the  daily  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram  column.  “Tips  on  Tables." 
Recently  Lt.  Sievert  was  award¬ 
ed  the  Bronze  Star  Medal. 

T/3  Robert  E.  Laftin,  former 
Poughkeepsie  New  Yorker  re¬ 
porter  and  later  associate  editor 
of  the  Sullivan  County  News, 
Monticello,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
awarded  the  Bronze  Star  Medal 
for  meritorious  service  with  the 
G-2  drafting  section  of  the  24th 
Corps  on  Leyte. 

S/Sgt.  Albert  L.  Feldmann, 
former  Buffalo  Courier-Express 
financial  department  employe, 
has  been  awarded  the  Philip¬ 
pines  Liberation  Medal  by  the 
Commonwealth  government  for 
his  role  in  the  fighting  on  Luzon 
and  Leyte.  He  is  in  charge  of 
ammunition  for  the  32nd  Ord¬ 
nance  Div.,  which  holds  the 
Presidential  Citation.  He  wears 
two  battle  stars  on  his  Asiatic- 
Pacific  ribbon,  having  been  in 
service  since  1942,  and  overseas 
nearly  a  year. 

Perry  R.  McMahon,  former 
Pittsburgh  Press  city  hall  re¬ 
porter,  has  been  given  a  battle¬ 
field  commission  as  second  lieu¬ 
tenant.  Formerly  a  sergeant,  he 
is  with  the  Sixth  Army  in  the 
Philippines  and  when  a  private 
was  chosen  as  one  of  the  first  14 
men  assigned  to  the  Army’s 
“Ground  Forces  News  Corps,” 
to  report  the  war  anonymously 
for  the  regular  news  services. 

Capt.  Franklin  W.  Yeutter, 
on  the  sports  staff  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin  when  he  went 
into  the  Army,  is  now  serving 
with  the  Provost  Marshal  Gen¬ 
eral’s  department.  In  an  article 
for  the  Bulletin  he  tells  of  ex¬ 
periences  as  checking  oflBcer  at 
an  arrival  port  in  Italy. 

Sgt.  Merle  Miller,  USMC, 
former  Philadelphia  Record  staff 
member,  is  author  of  a  book, 
“Island  49,”  about  one  of  the 
invaded  Pacific  islands.  Bill 
Butman,  of  the  Record’s  news 
staff,  former  lightweight  boxing 
champion,  has  been  called  up  in 
the  draft.  Jim  Toughill,  ex- 
Record  reporter,  has  arrived 
home  at  the  Army’s  Atlantic 
City  distribution  center  after 
serving  with  the  14th  Air  Force 
in  Italy. 

Prc.  Elus  Emmons  Reed,  Jr., 
former  copyboy  on  the  Newark 
(N.  J.)  Sunday  Call,  for  “gal¬ 
lantry  on  the  coast  of  France,” 
has  been  awarded  the  Silver 
Star.  He  is  a  son  of  Ellis  Em¬ 
mons  (Bill)  Reed,  Sr.,  former 
reporter  and  editor  on  news¬ 
papers  in  the  East  and  Middle- 
west,  now  manager  of  the  news 
bureau  of  Pan  American  World 
Airways. 


Wedding  Bells 


LISLE  SHOEMAKER.  U.P,  cor 

respondent  at  Peleliu,  Leytt 
and  Iwo  Jima,  to  Jean  Hau.,o( 
the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  st»([ 
June  2  in  Honolulu.  Rilr  g 
Allen,  Star-Bulletin  editor,  prc 
the  bride  away  and  Fi*n 
Tremaine,  Honolulu  U.P.  buraui 
manager,  was  best  man. 

Mary  Bacon,  New  York  Jour. 
nal-American  reporter,  to  Too 
Mooney,  Coast  Guard  ofiBcer. 

Geoffrey  Parsons,  Jr.,  editor 
in-chief  of  the  European  edittoo, 
New  York  Herald  Tribuiw,  to 
Drue  ’Tartiere,  former  movie  ir 
tress  who  aided  Allied  flien  to 
escape  from  France,  in  June  it 
Paris. 

Mrs.  Ann  Combe  Wolf,  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Europeui 
edition.  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  and  a  former  editor  of 
Bazaar,  to  Capt.  William  ’Tinile 
Carnahan,  U.  S.  Army,  May  25 
in  Paris. 

Mrs.  June  Aulick  Kaui 
formerly  on  the  staff  of  the 
Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Netot  ud 
recently  with  the  press  Infonni- 
tion  department,  CBS,  to  Geor|t 
Clinton  McKinley,  May  M  at 
Cos  Cob,  Conn. 

Isabelle  Joan  Finch  of  the 
New  York  Times  staff,  to  Cm 
TER  M.  Lewis,  also  of  the  Timei 
June  2  at  Oyster  Bay,  L.  1. 

Jane  Richey,  market  editot 
for  AP  at  Los  Angeles  and  itc- 
retary  to  Bureau  Chief  Hubbini 
Keavy,  to  Robert  Davis  at  As¬ 
toria,  Ore.,  Apr.  15. 

Maj.  William  P.  McCahm 
USMC,  formerly  of  Milwaukee, 
to  Louise  H.  McBride  of  Los  As- 
geles,  at  Sacred  Heart  (Church. 
Pittsburgh.  Maj.  Cahill  is  a 
graduate  of  Marquette  Uniw- 
sity  School  of  Journalism  and 
was  with  AP  before  enterinj 
service.  Recently  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  on  the  staff  of 
Adm.  Chester  Nimitz,  he  has 
now  been  assigned  to  Washinj- 
ton,  D.  C. 


New  ABC  Members 


’The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  has  announced  the  foUor 
ing  new  members:  Advertisinj 
agencies — F.  H.  Hayhurst  Co. 
Ltd.,  Toronto,  and  Harry  I 
Foster  Agencies,  Ltd.,  Toronto: 
newspaper — Butler  (Pa.)  Eojl* 


journal-times 
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BOTH  INK  and  PAPER 
FED  CONTINUOUSLY 


Up  to  the  present,  ink  has 
been  fed  intermittently  even 
in  presses  into  which  paper 
was  fed  continuously. 

THE  GOSS  CONTINUOUS 
INK  FEED  SYSTEM, 

using  an  entirely  new  princi¬ 
ple  of  ink  feed  now  provides 
continuous,  uniform  in-feed 
of  ink  for  continuous  print¬ 
ing,  thus  eliminating  varia¬ 
tions  in  color. 

This  new  system,  while 
revolutionary,  is  simple,  and 
truly  continuous.  Ink  is 
taken  from  the  fountain 
roller  by  a  helical  ribbed 
roller  which  transfers  it  in 
a  continuous  overlapping 
pattern  to  the  transfer  roller 
thereby  maintaining  proper 
feed  under  all  conditions  of 
operation. 


THE  HEADLINER... Press  of  the  Future 


/i  G(Uo^! 

LET'S  FINISH  THE  JOB  BUY  MORE  WAR  BONOS 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

K1S33  S.  PAULINA  STREET  •  CHICAGO  8.  ILLINOIS 
Hb  N  EW  YORK  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  LONDON,  ENGLAND 
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WAGNER  BILL  SEMANTICS 

On  May  24th,  Senator  Wagner  introduced  in  the  United  States 
Senate  a  new  bill  amending  the  Social  Security  Act.  The  bill, 
$•1030,  ia  a  book  length  document  of  185  pages  covering  every 
pliiif  of  social  insurance.  It  is  presumed  that  none  can  take 
oeeption  to  any  part  of  the  proposals  without  being  subject  to 
tke  accusation  of  heartless  opposition  to  providing  the  under* 
pdrileged  with  the  benefits  to  which  they  are  justly  entitled. 

.4merican  editors  are  the  nation's  experts  in  the  use  of  words. 
Ikey  are  ever  alert  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  public.  In  a 
itody  of  this  document,  these  editors  will  be  especially  interested 
ia  the  remarkable  admixture  of  cold  steel  intentions  expressed  with 
wftening  phrases  and  sheer  preachment  and  propaganda  disguised 
M  integral  parts  of  the  proposed  amendments. 

The  bill  levies  a  direct  tax  of  8%  on  all  wages  and  salaries  of  all 
workers  in  private  employment  up  to  $3,600  of  annual  earnings 
ind  a  direct  tax  of  5%  on  the  earnings  of  all  selUemployed  people 
up  to  $3,600  per  year.  It  is  estimated  that  this  tax  would  produce 
each  year  a  fund  in  excess  of  Eight  Billion'Dollars.  In  all  likelihood 
this  is  the  largest  amount  resulting  from  any  single  tax  levy  ever 
made,  anywhere  at  anytime.  Yet,  in  all  of  the  185  pages  of  text, 
the  term  "tax"  does  not  appear  save  with  reference  to  refunds 
prior  to  1946  and  to  make  records  conform  to  sections  of  the  In* 
temal  Revenue  Code— pages  168  and  172.  The  term  Social  Security 
Contribution— page  164,  is  substituted  for  the  unpopular  term 
"tu.” 

Approximately  3,142,000,000  of  the  total  tax  fund  would  be 
earmarked  to  provide  Personal  Health  Services.  A  National  Ad- 
riaory  Medical  Policy  Council  is  established — page  77.  The  Council 
ii  appointed  by  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 
Its  function  is  strictly  advisory.  It  has  authority  to  establish  other 
Advisory  Committees  and  Commissions.  But,  the  Surgeon  General 
is  "authorized  and  directed  to  take  all  necessary  and  practical 
•teps  to  arrange  for  Personal  Health  Service  Benefits  for  all  Social 
Security  beneficiaries  and  their  dependents" — page  72.' These  iii- 
cludc  general  medical,  special  medical,  general  dental,  special 
dental,  home  nursing,  laboratory  and  hospitalization  benefits — 
page  100.  The  Surgeon  General  is  established  by  law  as  the  agent 
to  dispense  and  pay  for  medical  dental,  nursing  and  hospitalization 
•trvices  for  an  estimated  110,000,000  people. 

The  Bill  states  that  the  methods  of  administration  shall  insure 
the  prompt  and  efficient  care  of  individuals,  promote  personal  re- 
litionships  between  physician  and'patient,  provide  incentives  for 
peofessional  advancement  and  encourage  high  standards  in  the 
quality  of  service — page  82.  These  are  worthy  objectives.  They, 
will  be  quoted  endlessly  by  proponents  of  this  legislation  and  by 
*Jiose  who  strive  to  establish  centralized  controls  in  the  United 
States.  They  are  nullified  by  direct  proposals  of  the  Amendments. 
The  sacred  nature  of  the  physician-patient  relationship  is  destroyed 
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by  the  introduction  of  an  administrator  and  the  public  recording 
of  symptoms  and  case  histories.  Professional  standards  are  auto¬ 
matically  and  dangerously  lowered  when  political  favor  takes  the 
place  of  personal  competence.  The  real  incentive  of  the  doctor  is 
forfeited  when  he  is  made  subordinate  and  subservient  to  the 
bureaucrat. 

In  the  United  States  more  than  fifty  million  people  have  pro¬ 
vided  for  themselves  measures  of  health  protection  through 
insurance  with  private  carriers.  W  hen  presenting  his  omnibus  bill 
to  the  Senate,  Mr.  Wagner  stated: 

"There  has  been  much  misunderstanding  about  the  part  that 
existing  voluntary  insurance  or  prepayment  plans  and  similar 
agencies  may  play  in  the  Social  Insurance  Syst&n.  Let  me 
emphasize  that  our  bill  makes  a  place  for  them  to  continue  their 
good  work". 

But  these  are  the  facts.  Participants  in  voluntary  insurance  plans 
or  programs  are  exempted  from  the  payment  of  the  tax  on  that 
part  of  their  earnings  that  is  expended  for  the  insurance  premium — 
page  151.  The  tax  to  be  paid  by  a  worker  earning  $3,600  per  year 
would  be  $144.00  annually.  If  a  worker  earning  $3,600  expends 
$100  for  any  voluntary  or  group  insurance  program,  he  would 
pay  the  tax  on  $3,500  of  income  or  $140.  Under  such  circumstances 
private  insurance  programs  could  not  survive. 

In  introducing  his  Bill,  Senator  Wagner  said: 

"But  health  insurance  is  I\OT  socialized  medicine;  it  is  not 
state  medicine,"  and  "I  believe  in  the  American  system  of  Free 
Enterprise". 

It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  under  the  proposals  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  working  under  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  of  the  Social  Security  Board,  becomes  the  dispenser  of  all 
health  care  and  the  final  arbiter  of  the  mental  and  physical  well¬ 
being  of  the  nation.  If  such  a  core  of  collectivist  control  is  ever 
established  in  this  country  applying  to  the  most  sacred  and  vital 
wants  of  every  human  being  it  would  require  a  miracle  for  free 
enterprise  in  any  of  its  forms  to  survive  the  impact. 

These  things  the  people  should  know.  It  is  predicted  that 
American  editors  will  tell  them. 

PelltUal  Ssmanllct  ha«  b««n  at  Ih*  fochnkiwa  of  patting  toothing 

tyrup  lobolt  on  bottiot  of  nitro  glycorin. 


NATIONAL  PHYSICIANS  COMMinEE 

for  ike  Extension  of  Ifl^edicai  .Service 

A  NON-POUTICAL.  NON-PROFIT  ORGANIZATION  FOR 
MAINTAINING  ETHICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC  STANDARDS 
AND  EXTENDING  MEDICAL  SERVICE  TO  ALL  THE  PEOPLE 

THE  PITTSFIELD  BUILDING  •  CHICAGO  2.  ILLINOIS 
Telephone  Franklin  6960 
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CmCULATION 

Tells  How  Mail 
Operation  Can 
Be  Improved 

By  G«org«  A.  Brcmdanburg 

Circulation  managers  who 
have  encountered  difficulties  in 
getting  their  bundles  to  the 
proper  destination  because  of 
inexperienced  independent  con¬ 
tractors  and  employes  of  bus 
lines,  may  profit  from  the  re¬ 
marks  of  William  J.  Raubinger, 
Sagirmw  (Mich.)  Newt. 

^ubinger,  recently  asked  by 
the  Cent^  States  bulletin  edi¬ 
tor  to  write  a  paper  on  wartime 
operation  of  a  mailing  room, 
analyzed  the  situation  as  he 
found  it  at  his  newspaper  and 
discovered  the  following  factors 
contributing  materially  to  er¬ 
rors  in  delivery  and  shortages 
of  papers: 

( 1 )  Addressograph  type  on 
bundles  too  small  to  be  easily 
and  correctly  read  by  the  driv¬ 
ers,  especially  the  older  bus 
drivers  with  poor  eyesight;  (2) 
bundle  addresses  printed  direct¬ 
ly  on  the  wrappers,  giving  insuf¬ 
ficient  contrast  between  the  ad¬ 
dress  and  the  wrapper  and  re¬ 
quiring  excessive  time  to  pre¬ 
pare;  (3)  errors  by  inexperi¬ 
enced  help  in  sorting  bundles, 
and  routing  of  bundles  to  the 
wrong  bus  or  contractor:  ( 4 )  er¬ 
rors  in  marking  bundle  wrap¬ 
pers  caused  as  many  shortages, 
as  errors  in  counting. 

The  Remedy 

“To  remedy  this  situation,” 
Raubinger  reported,  “we  recut 
our  list  of  label  plates,  using  P 
plates  and  frames,  and  the  larg¬ 
est  Addressograph  type  obtain¬ 
able.  This  necessitated  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  used  Graphotype  with 
the  large  type.  We  also  pur¬ 
chased  a  Wing  Mailer  and  a 
Mailer  Strip  Lister  attachment 
for  our  Addressograph  machine, 
so  that  we  could  run  our  labels 
in  a  strip  on  colored  paper,  and 
then  attach  them  to  the  wrap¬ 
pers  with  the  mailing  machine. 

“On  the  new  plates,  we  elimi¬ 
nated  all  superfluous  informa¬ 
tion.  showing  only  the  destina¬ 
tion.  account  number  or  name,  a 
sorting  and  routing  code,  and 
the  draw  as  follows: 

“a.  Town,  route  number,  or 
other  important  information  is 
embossed  on  the  plate  in  large 
type,  and  in  the  most  prominent 
location. 

“b.  Account  name.  when 
used,  is  embossed  in  smaller 
type. 

“c.  A  sorting  and  routing 
code  appears  on  the  lower  left- 
hand  corner  of  every  label — City 
Carriers  and  Newsstands.  State 
Carriers  and  Dealers,  and  Mails 
Rolls.  It  can  be  taught  to  part- 
time  help  of  high  school  age  in 
about  15  minutes. 

“d.  The  draw  for  every  ac¬ 
count  is  shown  on  a  separate 
detachable  plate.  In  operation, 
we  send  a  ‘Change  of  Draw’  or¬ 
der  to  the  mailroom.  covering 
about  25  changes  a  day.  After 
making  the  changes,  the  list  is 
run.  then  attached  to  the  wrap- 
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pers  with  a  Wing  Mailer,  and  no 
further  markup  is  necessary. 

“e.  The  detachable  draw 
plate  has  a  small  hole  in  the  top 
so  that  it  may  be  hung  on  a 
numbered  peg  board,  when  not 
in  use.  A  board  18-in.  deep  x 
25-in.  wide,  accommodates  over 
2,000  of  these  small  plates. 

“f.  The  label  size,  when  cut  off 
by  the  Wing  Mailer  is  2  in.  deep 
X  4  in.  wide.  It  is  printed  in 
purple  ink  on  goldenrod  paper. 

‘“nie  overall  results  have  been 
better  than  our  fondest  expecta¬ 
tions.” 

Feature  Soles  Managers 
THE  READER  who  recently 
raised  the  question  as  to  the 
value  of  carrier-salesmen  in  the 
distribution  of  newspapers,  ( E&P, 
May  26,  p.  52),  remains  uncon¬ 
vinced.  As  a  former  Boston  cir¬ 
culator  and  one  who  has  had  ex¬ 
perience  in  various  metropolitan 
cities,  Louis  Leventhal  contends 
that  what  newspapers  need  is 
not  distributors,  but  “feature 
sales  managers”  who  under¬ 
stand  the  interests  of  the  public. 

He  suggests  the  following 
qualifications  for  a  good  circula¬ 
tion  manager; 

“1.  Know  the  value  of  circu¬ 
lation  per  copy  to  the  publisher, 
and  fix  his  operation  expense  so 
there  will  be  a  profit. 

“2.  See  that  the  newspaper  is 
to  be  had  wherever  people  are 
to  be  found  and  that  his  paper 
gets  the  proper  display. 

“3.  Know  personally  his 
newsdealers,  newspaper  boys 
and  delivery  men  in  order  that 
he  may  be  able  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  reading  public’s  likes 
and  dislikes. 

“4.  Understand  why  his  pa¬ 
per  has  increased  or  decreased 
in  certain  districts. 

“5.  Be  on  the  lookout  for  new 
features  to  replace  those  in 
which  his  readers  may  have  lost 
interest. 

“6.  Be  a  step  ahead  of  the 
other  fellow  by  having  a  better 
and  more  interesting  paper. 

“7.  Meet  his  publisher  and 
editor  at  least  once  a  week  and 
give  them  the  ‘why’s  and  if’s’ 
concerning  circulation  trends.” 

Leventhal  argues  that  the  car¬ 
rier-salesman  system  duplicates 
what  is  being  done  by  newspa¬ 
per  corner  salesmen  and  news¬ 
dealers.  He  apparently  is  not  a 
believer  in  home  delivery, 
which  is  the  cornerstone  of  a 
majority  of  newspapers  today. 

The  Forgotten  House' 

THE  Los  Angeles  Times  “Car¬ 
rier  News”  recently  carried  a 
picture  of  “The  Forgotten 
House,”  reminding  its  readers 
that  some  Times  carrier  has  for¬ 
gotten  this  house.  “We  aren’t 
going  to  tell  you  what  part  of 
Los  Angeles,  the  name  of  the 
street  or  give  you  any  other 
clue,”  says  the  editor.  “The. 
resident  is  not  a  regular  sub¬ 
scriber  to  the  Times.  Something 
should  be  done  about  this!” 

The  Times  is  offering  a  $25 
War  Bond  to  the  carrier  sharp 
enough  to  locate  the  home. 

Soles  Tax  Oil 

KANSAS  newspapers  received  a 
real  break  last  month  when 
the  state  sales  tax  division  an¬ 


nounced  discontinuance  of  the 
tax  on  newspaper  sub.scriptions. 
Preston  Dunn,  director  of  the 
division,  has  found  authority  for 
declaring  material  ingredients 
and  the  newspapers  themselves 
exempt. 

Regional  Presidents  No.  2 

GUY  W.  MERSEREAU,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  England  As¬ 
sociation  of  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers,  is  widely 
known  as  an 
able  executive, 
serving  as  as¬ 
sistant  to  the 
circulation  man- 
a  g  e  r  of  the 
Christian 
Science  Monitor 
in  charge  of 
sales  and  ser¬ 
vice. 

Trained  in  cir¬ 
culation  theory 
Mersareau  and  practice, 
Mersereau  was 
a  carrier  for  the  Monitor,  later 
spent  three  years  in  the  sales 
department  of  an  ink  manufac¬ 
turing  company,  and  then  went 
into  the  general  offices  of  the 
Christian  Science  Publishing  So¬ 
ciety. 

He  has  held  various  executive 
positions  in  the  Monitor’s  cir¬ 
culation  department,  including 
that  of  city  circulation  manager. 
He  has  held  his  present  position 
since  last  Sept.  4. 

Mersereau  recently  organized 
the  Carrier  Alumni  Association 
of  the  Christian  Science  Publish¬ 
ing  Society.  Members  receive 
subscription  order  blanks  which 
they  can  mail  direct  to  the  Mon¬ 
itor,  receiving  commissions  on 
orders  turned  in.  The  plan  is 
proving  to  be  of  real  value. 
Alumni  members  also  are  asked 
to  give  information  about  them¬ 
selves,  thus  keeping  the  home 
office  informed  of  their  progress. 

War  Bond  Notes 
PITTSBURGH  PRESS  carriers 
have  completed  a  12-week 
campaign  in  which  they  sold  the 
equivalent  of  nearly  a  million 
10-cent  War  Stamps,  enough  to 
buy  20  “water  weasels’  .  .  .  Jack- 
son  ( Mich. )  Citizen  -  Patriot 
newspaper  boys  have  sold  $288,- 
065.30  worth  of  War  stamps 
since  Pearl  Harbor  and  55  “star 
salesmen”  were  guests  of  the 
newspaper  at  a  dinner  at  Otsego 
hotel,  Jackson,  recently.  George 
Cowden,  circulation  manager, 
and  Mrs.  Margaret  Graham,  in 
charge  of  carriers,  arranged  the 
event.  ...  A  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  the  Omaha  (Neb.) 
World-Herald  brought  an  $800- 
War  Bond  bid  at  the  Ashland, 
Neb.,  Bushel  of  Bonds  auction. 
The  subscription  was  donated  by 
Fred  Smith,  World-Herald  area 
mail  subscription  solicitor. 

Likes  to  Fish 

JAMES  B.  GRANT  of  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y.,  believes  he 
might  be  the  oldest  newspaper 
“boy”  in  the  United  States  but 
he  doesn't  have  any  qualms 
about  it.  Just  turned  77,  he  has 
been  delivering  newspapers 
here  for  the  last  16  years,  first 
for  the  old  Evening  Star  and 
now  for  the  Poughkeepsie  New 
Yorker. 

lOITOR  A 


Sex  Rears  Its 
Head  ■  ■  ■ 

Ad  Must  Go 

The  artist  had  put  a  little  tai 
much — or  as  some  saw  It,  m 
quite  enough —  into  a  car  cud 
advertising  Wikies  and  FloatiM 
Bra  Swimsuits.  At  any  rate 
card,  when  posted  in  t^  K,, 
York  subways,  brought  deeean 
protests  to  the  city’s  Boart  i 
Transportation  and  hu  ttaq 
been  removed. 

The  card,  placed  by  Gantaer 
of-California,  pictures  an  under 
water  embrace  by  a 
man  and  a  blond  beauty.  Tk 
blonde,  garbed  in  a  brid  t«» 
piece  suit,  has  her  arm  entw^ 
around  his  neck.  The  captloi 
calls  them  water  lovers. 

Three  thousand  of  the  mb' 
way  cards  were  posted  MayU 
The  complaints  began  mmi^ 
in  the  next  day  and  the  readad- 
ing  order  was  issued  by  tit 
Board  of  Transportation  ilia 
a  consultation  three  days  Isht 
Removal  of  the  cards  wu  a- 
pected  to  take  about  a  week. 

William  Jerome  Daly,  star 
tary  of  the  Board  of  Transpoek 
tion,  said  the  action  was  in  lint 
with  a  clause  in  the  subway  d 
vertising  contract  which  stiM 
that  the  board  had  the  right'll 
cause  the  removal  of  anytbioi 
which  is  not  in  good  publk 
taste,  immoral  or  which  becoDs 
the  subject  of  controversy.”  TV 
issue  in  this  case,  he  said,  m 
controversy. 

It  had  been  branded  by  soat 
as  “suggestive”  and  by  othen 
as  the  kind  of  thing  “that  gm 
young  people  wrong  ideas." 

The  card  somehow,  he  ak 
had  not  been  submitted  to  fit 
Board  first  as  is  usually  done  k 
the  contractor  (just  a  matter d 
good  business  relations)  in  is) 
case  where  there  is  likely  to  Is 
a  question  raised.  The  Boeid 
does  not  turn  down  many,  h 
this  instance,  however,  he  cce- 
sidered,  “I  think  the  Boeii 
would  have  erred  on  the  side  d 
safety  and  said  ‘no.’  ” 

This  is  only  the  third  rcmowl 
of  advertising  matter  from  fit 
subways  in  12  years,  the  sal- 
way  official  reported.  If  he» 
membered  correctly,  he  s« 
earlier  complaints  concerned  la- 
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THERE  ARE 


The  Story  of  the  Army  Engineers  Mobile  Topographic 
Units  Is  an  Amazing  Tribute  to  Yankee  Ingenuity. 

Ink  Research  Helped  to  Make  Them  Work 


Interchemical  and  General  Electric  of  the  American  Standards 
Association  Specification  and  E>escription  of  Color,  Z-44,  June 
14,  1942.  Drawing  on  this  experience,  accurate  color  stand- 

ardsanddetailedspecihcations  _  _ 

for  ink  formulations  were  es- 

tahlished.  Inks  made  on  these 

standards  and  specifications 

bylPIandotherinkcompanies 

are  as  nearly  foolproof  as  sci- 

entific  research,  human  skill,  ’ 

and  modern  manufacturing  '■ 

equipment  can  make  them. 

In  effect,  I  PI  said  to  the 
Army Engineers:"Hereareour  '' '' 

research  facilities.  In  our  be¬ 
lief,  they  represent  the  most 
comprehensive  equipment 
available  anywhere  for  ink  re¬ 
search  and  engineering.  They 
are  available  for  whatever  use 
you  want  to  make  of  them.” 

The  Army  Engineers  were  quick  to  take  advantage  of  these  fa¬ 
cilities.  Color  standards  were  set  up  according  to  Munsell  nota¬ 
tion  as  provided  in  the  ASA  Standards.  Specifications  for  viscos¬ 
ity,  tack,  flow,  yield  value,  temperature 

tand  other  important  characteristics  were 
established.  The  temperature  specifica- 
tion  itself  is  interesting.  Because  the  inks 
must  perform  in  every  known  climatic 
condition  from  the  equator  to  the  poles, 
r  they  must  withstand  a  range  from  40° 

k  F.  below  to  1 60°  F.  above  zero. 

The  resultant  specification,  T-1608A, 
embodies  all  the  necessary  information 
and  tests  for  making  inks  that  will  op- 
’  erate  on  an  offset  press  far  away  from 

the  normally  convenient  ink  service  sta¬ 
tion.  From  an  air  photograph  to  a  well  printed  map,  mobile 
units  are  producing  highly  satisfactory  offset  lithography  in 
record  time  in  every  combat  zone. 

IPI  LITHOGRAPHIC  COLOR  GUIDES 

IPI  offset  color  guides,  in  letter-file  and  pocket  sizes,  show  114 

colors  on  offset,  coated  and  bond  stock,  half- 

tone  blacks,  process  inks  section,  character- 

istics  table  and  ASA  Standards.  Copies  of 

both  letter-file, and  pocket  size  color  guides 

will  be  sent  to  you  on  request.  Write  to 

International  Printing  Ink,  Dept.  EP)9,  330 

Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  1,  New  York. 


If^are  printing  maps  on  Luzon,  in  bombed-out  Europe,  in 
Btirma,  you  cannot  pick  up  the  telephone  and  call  an  ink  service 
odon  if  something  goes  wrong  on  the  press.  That  is  why  the 
ioks  used  hy  the  Army  Engineers  Corps  Mobile  Topographic 
I'mismust  be  as  nearly  foolproof  as  modern  research  and  ink 
eogineering  can  make  them. 

IPI  makes  no  claim  to  helping  to  win  the  war  because  it 
applies  these  inks  to  the  Army — along 


applies  these  inks  to  the  Army — along  with  other  ink  manu- 
facmrers.  However,  because  of  IPI’s  unique  research  facilities, 
ia  scientific  knowledge  of  ink  chemistry  and  its  extensive 
technical  equipment,  it  was  able  to  offer  its  services  to  the 
Army  Engineers  and  to  contribute  significantly  in  setting  up 
iccurate  standards  and  specifications. 

Early  in  the  war  IPI  representatives  sat  down  with  the  Engi¬ 
neers  Corps  at  Plattsburg  and  later  at  Ft.  Belvoir  to  help  work 
OBtthe  ink  problems  for  the  Army’s  mobile  printing  units — 
complete  printing  plants  on  wheels.  Their  objective  was  to 
print  new  maps  every  24  hours  showing  changes  in  the  combat 
irtas,  for  an  army  moving  at  the  rate  of  500  square  miles  a  day. 
la  the  field  the  mobile  units  move  according  to  battle  needs. 
A  modern  army  uses  printing  in  various  forms,  but  most  im- 
porunt  are  maps  in  large  quantities. 

In  combat  operations,  officers  and  soldiers  alike  must  be 
thoroughly  posted’on  operations.  Up-to- 


TheCiE  Recording  Spectrophotometer 
can  distinguish  differences  between 
millions  of  colors.  The  human  eye 
can  see  only  one  hundred  thousand. 


ibeight  of  combat.  Offset  lithography  ’ 

ivu  chosen  as  a  rapid  method  for  repro- 
daaion  and  the  Army  mobile  units  are  jPi^ 

flaying  an  important  part  in  our  wars, 

The  IPI  approach  to  the  problem  was  ^  ^ 

10  recommend  that,  insofar  as  possible, 
ihe  ink  service  problems  should  be 
forked  out  before  the  inks  left  the  fac- 
lory.  We  recommended  that  accurate 
;color  standards  be  set  up  and  detailed 

■Reifications  for  the  inks  be  written.  At  first  there  was  some 
•iloubt  that  a  specification  could  be  written  for  ink.  It  was  in  this 
[Connection  that  the  broad  experience,  scientific  knowledge  and 
(“iuipment  of  IPI  Laboratories,  factories  and  technicians  played 
jio  important  part. 

Control  instruments  in  these  Laboratories  include  the  most 
modern  developments,  such  as  the  GE  Recording  Spectro¬ 
photometer,  RCA  Electron  Microscope,  Infra-red  Spectrogr..|  h 
■nd  the  IC  Rotational  Viscometer,  the  latter  an  exclusive  dc- 
p '.^pi^cnt  of  Interchemical  Corporation  of  which  International 

rioting  Ink  is  a  division.  IPI’s  pioneering  for  accurate  color 
specifications  had  already  resulted  in  the  joint  sponsorship  by 
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NEW  BUSINESS 

Bible  Copy  Opens  Field 
For  Worthy  Effort 

By  Frank  E.  Fehlmon 


LAST  JUNE  the  American  Bible 

Society  —  a  129-year-old.  non¬ 
profit  organization  —  decided  to 
conduct  a  little  experiment  with 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers. 

When  institute  in  1816.  the 
then  small  Society  was  asked  to 
send  a  few  Bibles  to  friends  in 
western  Pennsylvania.  Old  and 
new  copies  were  collected  and 
shipped.  As  the  years  passed, 
others  in  the  frontier  country 
asked  for  Bibles  or  New  Testa¬ 
ments. 

When  it  was  incorporated  in 
1841,  the  founders  used  just  32 
words  to  tell  what  they  pro¬ 
posed  to  do:  “This  Society  shall 
be  known  by  the  name  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Bible  Society,  of  which  the 
sole  object  shall  be  to  encourage 
a  wider  circulation  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  without  note  or  com¬ 
ment.” 

Last  year,  the  Society  distrib¬ 
uted  over  12,000,000  copies. 
Since  its  founding,  over  400.000,- 
000  copies  have  been  printed 
and  distributed — now  in  1.068 
languages  and  dialects.  In  the 
Society's  library,  which  consists 
of  but  one  book,  may  be  found 
over  15.000  different  styles, 
copies  and  kinds  of  Bibles  and 
portions  of  the  Scriptures. 

Admen  Help 

After  a  careful  study  of  the 
machinery  used  to  collect  the 
money,  print  the  Scriptures  and 
distribute  them,  two  advertising 
men  suggested  the  immediate 
printing  and  distribution  of  two 
clip  sheets — one  to  be  devoted 
to  Bible  News  and  the  other,  an 
Advertising  Clip  Sheet — to  carry 
illustrated  ads  with  a  coupon, 
which  readers  of  the  paper 
could  use  if  they  decided  to  buy 
one  or  more  Bibles  for  prisoners 
of  war  or  others  in  occupied 
territories  who  had  lost  every¬ 
thing. 

Recently  a  second  Advertising 
Clip  Sheet  with  eight  advertise¬ 
ments  was  sent  to  a  large  list  of 
newspapers.  Over  350  papers 
ordered  the  four  mats  in  the  first 
Clip  Sheet.  To  date  the  second 
has  pulled  275  orders.  All  ads 
are  three  columns  by  8V^  inches 
deep.  Each  carries  an  illustra¬ 
tion  and  a  coupon.  A  small 
space  at  the  lower  left  hand 
comer  of  each  ad  is  reserved 
for  the  name  of  a  local  sponsor 
or  sponsors. 

In  most  instances,  the  local 
departments  of  the  newspapers 
show  the  proof  sheet  with  the 
ads  to  prospects.  ( There  are 
eight  ads  on  the  second  clip 
sheet,  FREE  to  any  publisher.) 
They  then  insert  the  sponsor's 
name.  If  desired,  an  offer  may 
be  inserted  by  the  newspaper  of¬ 
fice  to  accept  contributions  for 
Bibles,  Testaments,  or  portions 
of  the  Scriptures  and  forward 
all  money  to  the  Society. 

When  the  first  Advertising 
Clip  Sheet  containing  four  ads 
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was  sent  out  last  November,  the 
St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News- Press 
Gazette,  decided  to  sponsor  the 
ads  itself.  On  Dec.  28,  1944,  it 
forwarded  to  the  Society  a 
check  for  $1,120.25.  Since  then 
another  $200  has  been  received 
by  the  Society  from  this  paper. 

Each  ad  contains  a  schedule, 
showing  just  what  it  costs  to 
equip  one  man  with  a  Bible — 
50  cents.  To  equip  a  company 
costs  $80;  a  regiment,  $750. 

TTiis  writer  has  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  examine  the  records 
covering  the  project.  The  Bible 
News  Clip  Sheet  sent  out  last 
fall,  containing  Bible  stories, 
short  news  items,  etc.,  has  more 
than  trebled  the  number  of 
clippings  received.  Thousands 
of  dollars  have  been  forwarded 
from  women's  clubs,  churches, 
business  men  and  others  to  aid 
in  distribution. 

If  interested  in  the  mats  of  the 
ads  described,  address  Rome  A. 
Betts,  General  Secretary,  Amer¬ 
ican  Bible  Society,  450  Park 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  All 
the  mats  are  free.  Prospects 
for  these  ads  are  any  store, 
manufacturer,  or  service  estab¬ 
lishment  who  is  interested  in  a 
wider  distribution  of  the  Bible. 

(No.  138  in  a  series) 
m 

Union's  Full-Page  Ad 
Tackles  Racial  Problem 

When  three  members  of  the 
International  Longshoremen's 
and  Warehousemen’s  Union  an¬ 
nounced  they  would  not  work 
with  Americans  of  Japanese 
origin  and  the  story  broke  into 
print  all  around  the  world,  the 
Union  took  the  problem  to  the 
community  in  a  full-page  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  the  Stockton 
(Cal.)  Record. 

The  ad,  which  used  President 
Roosevelt’s  statement,  “We 
must  be  particularly  vigilant 
against  racial  discrimination  in 
any  of  its  ugly  forms”  as  its 
heading,  said  the  action  of  its 
members  violated  the  spirit  of 
the  U.  S.  constitution  as  well 
as  that  of  the  union. 


Warning  on  Surplus 

Washington,  June  5 — “Army 
and  Navy.”  “U.  S.  Property”  and 
similar  advertising  are  not  per¬ 
mitted  for  goods  not  originating 
from  the  government  as  surplus 
goods  and  not  conforming  to 
government  specifications,  the 
Surplus  Property  Board  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  have 
jointly  warned. 

■ 

Publisher  50  Years 

The  Springfield  (Mo.)  Leader 
and  Press,  oldest  newspaper  in 
Southwest  Missouri,  marked  its 
50th  year  under  the  direction  of 
Publisher  H.  S.  Jewell. 


Turns  Up  Home 
Paper  in  Pillbox 

Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y..  June  8 — 
Robert  Taylor,  a  menVber  of  the 
Poughkeepsie  Neio  Yorker  cir¬ 
culation  department  when  he  en¬ 
tered  the  armed  forces,  doubt¬ 
less  feels  the  work  is  being  han¬ 
dled  capablv  in  his  absence.  A 
letter  to  a  former  fellow  worker 
reveals  that  Tavlor.  serving  with 
the  Sixth  Armored  Division  in 
eastern  Germany,  found  a  cony 
of  the  Poughkeepsie  New  York¬ 
er  in  a  German  pillbox. 

“We  were  investigating  the 
inside  of  this  particular  pillbox.” 
he  wrote,  “and  could  see  that 
American  GIs  had  apparentlv 
.stayed  there  the  previous  night. 
There  were  “K”  ration  boxes 
and  wrappers  on  the  floor  and 
there  was  a  newspaper  in  a 
corner  of  the  fortification.  Pick¬ 
ing  up  the  paper.  I  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  discover  that  it  was 
the  Poughkeepsie  New  Yorker.” 


Five  Art  Directors  Clubs 
Form  Notional  Society 

With  the  aim  of  expanding 
educational  and  charitable  ac¬ 
tivities  to  a  national  scale.  Art 
Directors  Clubs  of  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  Chicago 
and  Los  Angeles  have  taken 
steps  to  affiliate  as  the  National 
Society  of  Art  Directors.  A 
charter  has  been  signed  and 
submitted  for  incorporation. 

Under  the  national  plan,  each 
club  will  continue  to  operate 
separately.  Until  ODT  restric¬ 
tions  have  been  lifted  most 
business  will  be  transacted  by 
mail. 

Those  who  signed  the  charter 
were:  William  Irwin.  Dancer- 
Fitzgerald-Sample,  president  of 
the  Art  Directors  Club  of  New 
"York;  Earnest  Elmo  Calkins,  re¬ 
tired,  founder  and  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  Calkins  &  Holden;  Wil¬ 
liam  Oberhardt;  Lester  J.  Loh, 
vice-president,  J.  M.  Mathes; 
Dr.  Mehemed  Fehmy  Agha.  con¬ 
sulting  art  director;  and  Rene 
Clark,  vice-president,  Calkins  & 
Holden. 

William  A.  Adriance,  art  di¬ 
rector  of  Brooke,  Smith,  French 
&  Dorrance,  active  in  the  for- 
mulative  work  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  over  the  past  year  and  a 
half,  continues  as  chairman. 

■ 

Ad  Increase  Seen 

Montreal,  June  6 — The  big¬ 
gest  year  in  industrial  advertis¬ 
ing  was  predicted  for  the  com¬ 
ing  season  by  W.  A.  Bates,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Steel 
Company  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  who 
was  elected  president  of  the 
Technical  Advertisers’  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Montreal  at  a  dinner  in 
the  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel  here  last 
week. 

■ 

Michigan  Ad  Council 

A  legislative  bill  creating  the 
Michigan  agricultural  marketing 
council,  composed  of  eight  mem¬ 
bers  to  be  appointed  by  the  gov¬ 
ernor,  has  been  signed  by  Gov. 
Harry  F.  Kelly.  The  council 
will  direct  the  state  campaign 
to  advertise  Michigan  food  prod¬ 
ucts. 


Safety  Councdl 
Sponsors  July  4 
Editorial  Drive 

Chicago.  June  4— The  Nttionii 
Safety  Council  has  annniiT,^ 
a  nation-wide  newspaper  edi¬ 
torial  project  as  a  new  feature 
this  year  of  its  annual  campaic 
to  cut  down  the  Fourth  of^ 
accident  toll. 

The  project  is  designed  to 
recognize  publicly  the  importaot 
part  played  by  newspaper!  a 
preventing  accidents.  Awaidi 
will  be  made  to  one  daily  ud 
one  weekly  newspaper  andtou 
editorial  writer  on  each. 

Every  newspaper  is  invited  to 
produce  an  original  editorial,  a 
distinct  from  a  news  storr 
aimed  at  reduction  of  the  Fourft 
of  July  accident  toll,  l^e  ne» 
paper  is  asked  to  publish  the 
editorial  Thursday.  June  28,  or 
as  near  that  date  as  possible. 

Tear  sheets  of  editorials  an  to 
be  sent  to  the  National  Safet; 
Council  after  publication,  for 
judging. 

Judges  are  Robert  U.  Bron. 
editor  of  Editor  &  Puausaa. 
Elmo  Scott  Watson,  editor  d 
Publisher’s  Auxiliary,  and  f. 
Earl  Hall,  managing  editor  oi 
the  Mason  Ci^  (la.)  Gloie 
Gazette  and  vice  -  president  d 
the  Council. 

Winning  newspapers  will  |8 
the  National  Safety  CoundTi 
award  for  “Distinguished  Serr 
ice  to  Safety.”  The  writers  will 
each  receive  the  award  d 
“Safety  Ace”  and  $200  in  Vv 
Bonds. 


S.  V.  Reiss  Named 
GMIC  Research  Head 

Appointment  of  S.  V.  Reissu 
head  of  the  research  departmai 
of  Grocery  Manufacturers'  b 
formation  Council  is  annouocd 
by  J.  F.  Carroll,  managing  diiw 
tor.  Reiss  was  formerly  directn 
of  research  for  the  Cudahy  Pick¬ 
ing  Co.  and  before  that  was  with 
the  Bauer  &  Black  division  ol 
the  Kendall  Co. 

Another  addition  to  the  GIDC 
staff  is  Homer  H.  Shannon, » 
cently  released  by  the  Nin 
who  becomes  a  member  ol  'j» 
public  relations  departnnent  He 
was  director  of  public  relati® 
of  Research  Institute  of  Amer 
ica  before  he  entered  the  Nin 


HOLMEN’S  NEWSPlillil 

will  again  be  offered  fo 
Americon  eo!tonief> 


HOIMEN’S  PAPER  Mill;  , 

Norrkooina.  Sweden 
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EDITOR  A 


7™  WAR  LOAN 

Our  purchases  of  War  Bonds 
backed  our  Armed  Forces 
in  the  defeat  of  Germany. 

We  will  back  our  Armed 
Forces  in  the  defeat  of  Japan 
by  purchasing  MORE 
War  Bonds. 
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Tammany  Beats  Drum 
For  Friendly  Notices 

By  Dwight  Bentei 


Tom  Nast  Depict*  the  Tiger  in  Distres* 


TAMMANY  HALL  is  looking  to 

the  press  for  a  new  reputation. 
Having  reportedly  renovated 
its  morals  during  the  fasting  and 
soul-searching  of  its  12-year  po¬ 
litical  retreat,  the  Tiger  has  now 
tied  up  with  a  New  York  public 
relations  firm  in  the  hope  that 
henceatorfh.  after  a  century  and 
a  half  of  bad  press  notices,  all 
its  publicity  will  be  good  pub¬ 
licity. 

Out  of  the  saddle  since  the 
reform  election  of  Mayor  La- 
Guardia,  pronounced  dead  or  dy¬ 
ing  a  hundred  times  by  political 
diagnosticians  who  mistook  the 
slow  pulse  of  hibernation  for  a 
symptom  of  fatal  illness,  it  is 
now  eyeing  the  political  future 
in  New  York  with  an  innpres- 
sively  robust  gleam. 

Genleal  Publicity 

It  intends  to  be  back  in  the 
news,  big  and  important  as  ever 
.  .  .  but,  it  hopes,  in  a  nice,  gen¬ 
teel  sort  at  way. 

And  the  firm  of  Russell  H. 
Potter  Associates,  Inc.,  of  30 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  do- 
Ing  it. 

When  newsmen  phdne  Tam¬ 
many  these  days  in  search  of 
information,  they  get  the  same 
answer; 

“Call  Russ  Potter  over  at 
Rockefeller  Center.” 

And  onto  the  desks  of  New 
York  newspapers,  occasionally, 
there  come  especially-tallor^ 
and  personally-delivered  pieces 
presenting  Tammany’s  story  in 
the  very  best  way  that  the  10 
newspaper  men  on  Potter’s  staff 
can  write  it 

In  the  last  two  months,  since 
Potter’s  retention  by  'I^mmany 
( or,  the  Democratic  County 
Consmittee  of  New  York,  as  Frit¬ 
ter  prefers  to  call  it),  this  most 
widely  known  and  probably 
most  noaligned  political  organ- 
iz^ion  in  the  country  has  re¬ 
ceived  practically  no  bad  notices 
and  a  number  of  good  ones. 

“Mayibe  it’s  just  a  coinci¬ 
dence."  smiles  Potter.  ‘‘Call  it 
what  you  will,  but  my  client  is 
satisfied.” 

Appointment  of  Potter’s  firm 
early  in  April  to  present  ’I^m- 
many  to  the  American  public 
caus^  a  lifing  of  eyebrows  clear 
up  to  the  top  of  the  highest  and 
shiniest  political  foreheads. 

In  the  first  place,  in  all  its 
long  existence  Tammany  had 
never  retained  a  public  relations 
organization  to  suffer  over  its 
reputation.  A  press  agent  had 
always  done  that. 

And  second.  Potter  is  a  Re¬ 
publican.  Moreover,  he  is  a 
Republican  who  on  one  notable 
occasion  threw  rhetorical  cus¬ 
tard  pies  into  the  faces  of  some 
highlyplaced  Democratic  offi¬ 
cials  and  then  thumbed  his  nose 
at  the  whole  Democratic  organ¬ 
ization. 

Former  OPA  administrator  of 
New  York  State,  he  made  front¬ 
page  news  last  year  when  he 
resigned  his  job  and  put  the 
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blast  on  Ed  Flynn  of  the  Bronx 
and  Frank  Kelly  of  Brooklyn, 
whom  he  charged  with  '‘political 
machinations  designed  to  make 
the  OPA  a  political  patronage 
machine." 

On  the  strength  of  such  un¬ 
likely  relations  with  New  York 
Democrats,  Potter  was  .selected 
to  represent  Tammany.  A  lot  of 
of  politicians  are  still  .scratching 
their  heads,  convinced  that  no 
normal  child  can  come  of  such 
unnatural  political  matrimony. 

Some  profess  to  .see  in  it.  how¬ 
ever.  evidence  of  the  sincerity 
of  'Tammany’s  declared  inten- 
tioTis  of  goirtg  straight.  "As  long 
as  it  would  have  been  easier  to 
give  the  job  to  a  worthy  public 
relations  Democrat,  the  Sachems 
were  apparently  unusually  de¬ 
voted  to  the  proposition  of  find¬ 
ing  the  best  man.” 

Potter  himself  says.  “’They 
know  damn  well  that  if  I  feel  at 
any  time  they’re  doing  some¬ 
thing  that  borders  on  the  shady, 
I’ll  pull  stakes  and  get  out.” 

’The  new  public  relations  rep¬ 
resentative  of  Tammany  is  an 
affable,  round-faced,  gray-halred 
man  of  middle  age  who  is 
pleased  to  talk  about  his  new 
job  if  he  feels  you  don’t  think 
he’s  a  crook. 

Still  a  Bapubiican 

"I  didn’t  seek  this,”  he  ^says. 
‘‘They  came  around  to  this  office 
and  talked  it  over,  and  then  of¬ 
fered  it  to  me.  No.  I  haven’t 
changed  my  politics.  I’m  still  a 
registered  Republican.” 

Until  recently.  Potter  was  na¬ 
tional  director  of  promotion  with 
American  Airlines — a  job  which 
he  reportedly  handled  with  dis¬ 
tinction.  He  has  surrounded 
himself  with  expert  talent  called 
from  industry  and  the  news¬ 
paper  business.  Vice  -  president 
of  his  company  is  Arnold  Jack- 
son,  former  vice-president  of 
Coca  cola  and  former  general 
manager  of  Ward  Baking  Co. 
Production  manager  is  Jasper 
M.  Rowland,  former  editor  of 
Flagship  Newt  and  other  Amer¬ 
ican  Airlines  publications.  His 
10  newsmen  he  won’t  name,  be¬ 
cause  some  presently  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  newspaper  staffs. 

’There  will  be  no  blanket  re¬ 
leases  of  Tammany  news,  no 
snow  -  storm  precipitation  of 
handouts  fluttering  into  editorial 
offices  throughout  the  country, 
.says  Potter. 

Stories  will  be  specially  writ¬ 
ten  for  the  papers  to  which  they 
are  delivered.  New  York  metro¬ 
politan  papers  will  get  the  bulk 
of  attention,  but  there  will  be 
national  releases,  too,  he  says, 
because  Tammany  is  of  national 
interest. 

When  offic-al  announcement  of 
Potter's  appointment  was  made 
by  Edwart  V.  Lougblin.  Tam- 
noany’s  leader,  newspapers  in 
New  York  and  throughout  the 
country  commented  on  this 
strange  alliance  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  Some  played  it  straight, 
others  kidded.  ’The  startled 


New  York  Times  presented  it  as 
‘‘an  innovation  to  politics.” 

H.  I.  Phillips,  in  his  “Sun  Dial” 
rasped  Potter’s  nerve  ends  with 
the  statement  that  "Tammany 
Hall  has  hired  a  publicity  agent." 

Wrote  Phillips,  describing  an 
imaginary  conference  between 
Potter  and  Lougblin: 

Potter — Now  Just  how  shall 
we  proceed  to  get  Tammany 
back  into  the  news. 

Loughlin — What  gets  the  big 
public  following  today?  Sex, 
vitamins,  crooning  and  person- 
ality.  Tammany  has  ’em  all. 
Could  you  do  for  us  what’s  been 
done  for  Sinatra? 

Potter — You’re  not  after  the 
bobby  socks  vote,  are  you? 

Loughlin — Believe  me,  we’ll 
take  anything. 

Potter — You’ll  want  a  jingle. 

Loughlin — If  we  must,  we 
must! 

Potter — I  had  something  like 
this  in  minds  the  Tammany  pro¬ 
gram  opens  with  a  bird  whistling 
and.  .  .  . 

Loughlin  —  (wincing)  —  No 
bird,  please!  The  boys  have  had 
enough  of  that. 

Potter — Suppose  we  open  the 
program  with  “East  Side,  West 
Side’’  and  go  into  a  simple  jingle 
like.  .  .  . 

No  matters  what  is  wrong 
with  you. 

The  Wigwam  it  will  see  you 
through; 

Tiger!  Tiger!  Hits  the  spot! 

Tammany  is  getting  hot! 

Purified  as  if  by  yeast — 

Tammany  for  man  and  beast! 

Loughlin  —  Very  well,  go 
ahead  and  put  up  a  program. 
You've  got  the  general  idea.  Put 
us  over  just  as  if  we  were  a 
muscle  rub,  a  nose  drop,  a  mouth 
wash  or  a  motor  oil. 

Will  Have  to  Be  Good 

Potter  is  mum  about  the  ex¬ 
act  pattern  his  program  will  fol¬ 
low.  but  there  will  be  paid  ad¬ 
vertising.  he  says.  ‘‘How  much 
we  don’t  know  yet  because  we 
don’t  know  how  mudh  money 
will  be  available.  Some  of  these 
ads  will  sell  candidates  .  .  .  but 
much  of  our  space  will  be 
straight  institutional  advertising. 

‘‘We  have  several  stunts  in 
mind.  .  .  .” 

Plainly,  the  stunts  will  have 
to  be  good  to  overcome  the 
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cumulative  effect  on  public  odt. 
ion  of  156  years  of  astonUtitfi 
bad  publicity. 

The  Society  of  Tamnunjrn 
founded  May  12,  17W  by  or 
William  Mooney,  an  ex-ioUi* 
who  was  charged  with  hiTig 
deserted  the  American  Arojr  h 
1776  and  joining  the  BrltU 
forces  in  New  York  where  Iv 
a  year  he  wore  the  King’i  mi- 
form. 

’Ifie  story  of  Mooney’i  dear- 
tion  is  unproved — but  that'i  iht 
kind  of  public  relations 
tion  on  which  Tammany  (oinei 
for  an  Indian  ctiief  of  the  Ddr 
ware  nation  famous  lor  Ui  wb 
dom,  benevolence  and  loved 
libei^)  launched  its  career. 

In  1901  Gustavus  Myers  wMt 
of  the  Tiger’s  conduct  up  to  da 
time: 

"’The  records  show  that  neirir 
every  prominent  Tammany  lad- 
er  has  been  involved  in  son 
theft  or  swindle,  public  or  gi- 
vate  . .  .  from  1799  to  the  preuoi 
day.” 

In  the  present  centuiy  Tor 
many  has  been  regularly  and  ir 
peet^ly  charged,  in  black  try 
on  front  pages  throughout  tb 
land,  with  election  (nnh 
stuffed  ballot  boxes,  colonial 
voters,  rowdyism  and  ganglia' 
ism,  political  graft  and  conw 
tion  of  all  kinds. 

One  writer,  waxing  indignui 
wrote  passionately  of  Tamnasf 
(Continued  on  page  59) 
- - 
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Smart  tip  from  an  ‘‘old  salt” 
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Tbis  Is  a  Fisherman 

He’ll  tell  you  that  when  he’s  run¬ 
ning  home  to  market  from  a  day’s 
fishiogr— it  doesn’t  pay  to  leave 
any  sails  furled.  He  uses  them 
4//  to  catch  every  last  bit  of  wind. 

Some  advertisers  in  busy  New 
England  are  failing  to  sell  all  the 
possible  customers  in  this  rich 
market. 


This  Is  Tomorrow 

Once  a  week,  behind  this  door, 
the  planning  board  of  a  busy  New 
England  town  meets  to  plan  for 
smooth  reconversion,  for  reem¬ 
ployment  of  veterans,  and  for  the 
future.  Peace  or  war.  New  Eng¬ 
landers  are  ready  to  produce. 

Doesn’t  it  make  sense  that  a  good 
piace  to  sell  things  is  where  peo¬ 
ple  make  things? 

editor  a  publisher  for  Jaa*  9, 


This  Is  the  Pay-Off 

The  choosing  is  over.  Our 
"product  loyal"  New  England 
housewife  has  done  her  shopping. 
The  grocer  is  checking  the  items. 
Most  of  the  things  she  bought, 
she  read  about  in  her  local  news- 


If  you  want  her  to  be  loyal  to 
your  product — talk  "man  to  man" 
with  her  via  her  local  newspaper. 
She’ll  do  the  rest. 


This  Is  a  Business  Man 

Are  you  reaching  all  of  the 
profitable  groups  in  the  NEW 
ENGLAND  market.’  How  about 
the  business  men  .  .  .  and  the 
factory  workers,  fishermen,  house¬ 
wives,  farmers,  and  children  (fu¬ 
ture  customers).’ 


New  Engiond  wWi 
6.4  Per  Cent  of 
the  United  States 
Population  has 
over  20  percent 
of  the  nation's 


fish  haul. 


Sell  ALL  New  England 

Check  your  list ...  Are  you  using 
enough  newspapers?  These  news¬ 
papers  should  be  working  for 
you  .  .  . 
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FM  Chain  Proposed 
By  WGN  in  Midwest 


By  Jenry  Walker 

A  FIVE-STATION  network  of 

frequency  modulation  broad¬ 
casting  for  the  Midwest  has  been 
tossed  into  the  pile  of  proposals 
before  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  by  the  Chicago 
Tribune’s  station  WGN. 

Officials  of  WGN,  Inc.,  said 
four  new  stations  in  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  Peoria, 
Ill.,  and  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
would  be  linked  with  WGNB, 
Chicago,  as  the  Midwest  FM  Net¬ 
work,  Inc.  Each  station  would 
bring  localized  service  to  the 
community  it  serves,  while  the 
network  operation  would  permit 
an  exchange  of  programs  mak¬ 
ing  possible  a  greater  service  to 
the  respective  communities  than 
would  be  otherwise  available,  it 
was  stated  in  the  application. 

FM  network  plans  have  died 
in  the  past,  but  this  move  by 
WGN  was  viewed  as  a  possible 
revival  of  proposals  for  nation¬ 
wide  FM  hookups  once  the  FCC 
flashes  the  green  light  for  the 
nearly  500  applicants  who  hope 
to  get  into  the  new  fleld  of 
broadcasting.  Operating  on  a 
frequency  of  45.9  megacycles, 
each  of  the  Midwest  stations 
propose  to  cover  approximately 
7,0()0  square  miles. 

Declaring  a  “truce"  in  their 
seven-year-old  struggle  for  space 
in  the  high  frequency  spectrum. 
FM  and  television  interests 
joined  in  an  appeal  to  FCC  this 
week  to  adopt  immediately  its 
own  No.  1  allocation  plan.  This 
would  give  FM  90  channels  be¬ 
tween  50  and  68  megacycles — a 
range  in  which  present  televi¬ 
sion  stations  now  operate — and 
would  give  television  13  chan¬ 
nels  between  68  and  216  mega¬ 
cycles.  The  channels  between  48 
and  50  would  be  reserved  for 
facsimile. 

Manufacturers  Anxious 

FM  interests  are  willing  to 
proceed  with  tests  which  the 
FCC  proposed  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  months  to  determine  the 
right  place  in  the  spectrum  for 
frequency  modulation,  but  they 
are  anxious  to  get  an  allocation 
settled  so  no  more  time  will  be 
lost  by  manufacturers  in  getting 
into  civilian  production.  Once 
the  allocation  is  determined,  FM 
equipment  makers  and  set-build¬ 
ers  can  get  to  work  on  plans  for 
hiring  thousands  of  men  made 
available  by  cutbacks  on  war 
contracts. 

The  FMers  have  taken  partic¬ 
ular  note  of  the  importance  the 
FCC  attached  to  the  FM  alloca¬ 
tion,  devoting  more  than  half  of 
its  225-page  Report  on  Alloca¬ 
tions  to  frequency  modulation — 
“a  service  which  will  not  be  sim¬ 
ply  a  new  and  improved  broad¬ 
cast  service  but  which  will  be 
the  finest  aural  broadcast  ser¬ 
vice  which  is  attainable  under 
the  present  state  of  the  radio 


art."  (The  quotes  are  the  Com¬ 
mission's.  ) 

The  FCC  “confidently  ex¬ 
pects.”  said  the  report,  that  in 
the  years  to  come  this  new  ser¬ 
vice  will  develop  to  a  point 
where  there  may  be  between 
1.000  and  3,000  FM  transmitters 
and  between  50  million  and  100 
million  FM  receivers  in  the 
hands  of  the  public. 

Naturally,  the  Commission 
added,  a  decision  of  this  impor¬ 
tance  on  allocation  of  wave 
lengths  “cannot  turn  upon  the 
comparatively  small  present  in¬ 
vestment  in  transmitting  equip¬ 
ment  and  receivers  capable  of 
operating  in  the  42  to  50  mega¬ 
cycle  band.  Nor,  it  continued, 
can  the  decision  turn  upon  the 
short-range  advantage  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  manufacturers  who. 
even  before  the  hearing  was 
held,  made  plans  to  go  forward 
with  the  manufacture  of  equip¬ 
ment  in  the  band  presently  al¬ 
located. 

Whether  that  all  means  the 
plea  of  the  FM  Broadcasters. 
Inc.,  and  Television  Broadcast¬ 
ers  Association  for  decision  “at 
once"  on  the  allocations  will  fall 
on  deaf  ears  in  Washington  pos¬ 
sibly  awaits  the  attitude  of 
Chairman  Paul  A.  Porter  who  is 
abroad  studying  international 
communications. 

Tests  to  Proceed 

Meanwhile,  the  FCC  has  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  its  plan  to  conduct 
propagation  tests  in  which  both 
FM  and  television  industry  engi¬ 
neers  are  cooperating.  On  the 
committee  is  Dr.  Edwin  H.  Arm¬ 
strong,  professor  of  engineering 
at  Columbia  University  and  in¬ 
ventor  of  frequency  modulation. 
One  line  of  recording  stations 
will  run  from  New  England  to 
Alabama,  and  another  from  New 
England  to  Grand  Island,  Ne¬ 
braska.  At  the  same  time,  com¬ 
prehensive  measurements  will 
be  taken  on  ground-wave  and 
tropospheric  transmissions  at 
Schenectady,  Boston,  Milwau¬ 
kee,  and  Dallas. 

Promising  industry  support 
for  the  tests,  the  Television 
Broadcasters  Association  resolu¬ 
tion  provided  an  interesting  de¬ 
velopment  in  regard  to  the  battle 
over  wave  bands  when  it  de¬ 
clared  the  Alternative  No.  1, 
giving  television  68  to  74  me,  78 
to  108  me,  and  174  to  216  me, 
was  preferred  “because  of  its 
long  range  superiority  ‘for  tele¬ 
vision,  considering  all  factors.” 
■ 

Reporters  on  Air 

San  Francisco,  June  6 — Be¬ 
sides  giving  full  coverage  to  the 
Conference  on  International  Or¬ 
ganization,  the  Son  Francisco 
Chronicle  has  also  taken  time 
out  to  present  over  the  air  many 
visiting  newsmen  and  delegates. 


Journalism  for  GI 

Two  schools  where  U.  S.  ser¬ 
vice  men  and  women  may 
study  journalism  ore  being  es¬ 
tablished  in  England  and 
France  under  the  Army's  broad 
educational  program. 

Civilian  educators  now  be¬ 
ing  recruited  from  American 
college  will  comprise  the  iac- 
ulties,  according  to  the  plan 
announced  this  week  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Eisenhower.  The  first 
school  will  be  opened  in  July 
at  Shrivenham,  Eng.,  with  a 
capacity  of  4,000  students. 

RCA  Inaugurates 
Multiple  Transmitter 

Develt^ment  of  a  system  of 
word  tranmission  by  which  eight 
channels  can  be  employed  simul¬ 
taneously  to  carry  messages  over 
a  single  radiotelegraph  trans¬ 
mitter  has  been  announced  by 
Lt.  Col.  TTiompson  H.  Mitchell, 
vice-president  and  general  man¬ 
ager,  RCA  Communications,  Inc. 

The  new  system  has  been 
placed  in  operation  betw^n 
New  York  and  London  to  in¬ 
crease  communication  capacity, 
and,  with  extension  of  channels 
to  San  Francisco,  to  expedite  the 
flow  of  government  and  press 
traffic  to  and  from  the  United 
Nations  Conference. 

The  equipment  can  handle  488 
words  per  minute  inward  and 
outward  simultaneously,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  eight  channels  each 
way  wiSi  an  individual  channel 
speed  of  61  words  per  minute. 

All  eight  channels  may  be 
utilized  for  two-way  communi¬ 
cation  with  one  distant  station. 
Alternatively,  they  nuiy  be  set 
up  in  such  a  way  that  four  chan¬ 
nels  with  a  total  capacity  of  244 
words  per  minute  can  be  oper¬ 
ated  in  both  directions  simul¬ 
taneously  between  two  different 
stations. 

The  printing  mechanism  of  the 
new  transmitting  system  is  so 
arranged  that  if  a  letter  is  muti¬ 
lated  or  garbled  in  transmission, 
a  warning  bell  rings  under  the 
receiving  printer. 

■ 

AANR  Presentation 
Planned  for  Media  Men 

“Daily  Newspapers  and  Chain 
Radio  as  National  Media.”  a 
presentation  sponsored  by  the 
American  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Representatives,  will  be  a 
feature  of  the  June  13  dinner 
meeting  of  the  Media  Men’s  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  York  at  the 
Hotel  Sheraton. 

Purpose  of  the  two-part  study 
is  to  demonstrate  that  the  news¬ 
paper  is  an  instrument  of  na¬ 
tional  advertising  planning  as 
well  as  a  tool  for  solving  local¬ 
ized  problems.  It  includes  com¬ 
parisons  of  the  audiences 
reached  by  each  of  the  four  ma¬ 
jor  networks  with  those  reached 
by  266  daily  newspapers  in  cities 
of  25,000  or  more  population 
and  it  provides  an  examination 
of  actual  expenditures  in  the 
two  media  related  to  actual 
sales. 
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AFA  Announo 
1945  Ad  Club 
Prize  Winners 


The  Milwaukee  Advertiau 
Club,  the  Advertising 
Springfield.  Mass.,  and  the  We 
men’s  Advertising  Club  of  (W 
land  have  taken  the  top  honn 
among  the  1945  Awarcls  ford* 
Achievement,  sponsored  by 
Advertising  Federation  < 
America,  it  was  announced  lb 
week.  In  respective  order  eai 
of  the  winners  represent  b 
three  classifications  for  entria- 

1.  advertising  clubs  in  citiei  d 

more  than  300,000  pc^ulatka;! 
those  in  cities  of  less  than  N- 
000  and  3.  women’s  advertiig 
clubs. 

Decisions  were  based  on  tk 
scope  of  the  clubs’  activitiei,  tk 
creative  skill  and  originality  da- 
played  in  their  promotions,  ik 
lesults  achieved.  Judges  unde 
the  chairmanship  of  William  B. 
Carr,  Time,  Life  and  Fortw 
New  York,  and  chairman  of  Ik 
Periodical  Publishers'  Nation! 
Committee  on  the  Waste  Pm 
Campaign,  were:  Lt.  Coma 
Holman  Faust,  Mitchell-ha 
Co.,  Chicago;  Richard  D 
Mathewson,  program  maniie 
Office  of  War  Infonnatki 
Washington;  Dorothy  Shaae 
vice-president.  Lord  &  Tayte 
New  York,  and  T.  S.  Bey 
plier,  executive  director  of  tk 
War  Advertising  Council,  Nei 
York. 

Among  the  larger  cities,  ser 
ond  place  went  to  the  Advertir 
ing  Club  of  the  Columbus  (0 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  M 
vertisers’  Club  of  Cincinnati  re 
ceived  special  mention  and  tk 
Advertising  Association  of  Hour 
ton  honorable  mention. 

Second  place  in  smaller  cities 
was  won  by  the  Advertiatj 
Club  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  whili 
the  Advertising  Club  of  Birmii^ 
ham.  Ala.,  received  special  ii» 
tion  and  the  Peoria  (Ill.)  Ad 
vertising  and  Selling  Club  hi# 
orable  mention. 

The  Women’s  Advertisia 
Club  of  St.  Louis  placed  seem 
in  its  group,  and  the  Won» 
Advertising  Club  of  Washin|t« 
D.  C.,  and  the  Los  Angeles  Ad 
vertising  Women  received  sft 
cial  and  honorable  mentions  re 
spectively. 
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Blood  Says 
Price  Problem 
Must  Be  Solved 

The  question  of  prices  and 
their  part  in  reconversion  pro¬ 
duction  was  discussed  last  week 
by  Howard  E.  Blood,  president, 
Korge  Division,  Borg-Warner 
Corp.,  when  he  spoke  at  the 
Chicago  Reconversion  Confer¬ 
ence  of  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers  and  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Manufacturers’  Association. 
He  was  optimistic  regarding 
early,  if  not  full,  resumption 
of  civilian  production,  but  main¬ 
tained  that,  as  yet.  prices  and 
price  control  are  a  serious  stum¬ 
bling  block  to  successful  recon- 
venion  with  a  minimum  of  un¬ 
employment. 

Referring  to  the  OPA’s  state¬ 
ment.  “Cost  Absorption  is  the 
central  principle  of  Price  Con¬ 
trol,”  Mr.  Blood  declared: 

“This  talk  of  Cost  Absorption 
can  only  mean  one  thing — that 
pradts  on  reconversion  goods 
will  be  squeezed  to  less  than 
prewar  levels.  It  can  only  mean 
(bat  the  investors  whose  money 
ii  ne^ed  in  facilities  for  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution  must 
ibMrb  their  disappointment  at 
being  denied  even  a  prewar  rate 
of  return  on  their  investment. 
And  yet  OPA  expects  all  such 
people  to  put  their  money  into 
production  and  distribution  at 
a  rate  which  will  produce  an 
abundance  of  goods  and  jobs.” 

Suggests  Policy 

He  also  criticized  the  fact  that 
the  OPA  deals  “exclusively  in 
thoee  hypothetical  profits  before 
tax"  and  added  that  since  he 
hears  nowhere  a  demand  for  in¬ 
flated  profits,  “if  OPA,  instead 
of  absorbing  costs  by  reducing 
profits,  would  adopt  the  simple 
Mid  sound  policy  of  preventing 
inflated  rates  of  profits  you 
would  have  to  employ  a  sub¬ 
marine  sound  detector  to  hear 
Miy  complaints  from  industry.” 

It  is  his  contention  that  the 
OPA  should  recognize  and  con- 
rider  in  setting  prices  all  cost 
increases  excepting  those  due 
*>tely  to  subnormal  rates  of  pro¬ 
duction 

Mr.  Blood  further  pointed  out 
that  where  wholesale  and  retail 
prices  are  concerned,  the  OPA 
will  permit  no  increase  “until 
t^  suppliers'  price  of  the  go^s 

2nu  the  stores’  operating  costs 
1  greater  than  the  retail  price” 
»  that  “it  seems  obvious  that 
«  reconversion  goods  get  into 
retailing  establishments  and  be- 
wme  an  increasing  factor  In 
Weir  operations,  an  increasing 
action  of  their  business  must 
be  done  at  smaller  margins  or 
•t  cost.”  This,  he  believes,  is 
^especially  dangerous  because  of 
‘he  extrenie  necessity  for  selling 
goods  efficiently  and  successfully 
In  order  to  provide,  in  turn,  acle- 
employment. 

Taerefore,  Mr.  Blood  proposed 
he  believes  to  be  the 
pricing  policy: 

j™e  country  needs  a  clear 
and  understandable  price  policy 
needs,  as  fast  as  war  re- 
Quirements  permit,  the  produc- 
‘lon  and  distribution  of  large 


quantities  of  goods  to  provide 
employment  and  the  only  known 
actual  cure  for  inflation.  Pro¬ 
ducers  and  distributors  are  con¬ 
fused  and  fearful.  All  that  is 
needed  is  for  Congress  to  tell 
OPA  clearly  and  unmistakably 
that  their  job  is  simply  to  pre¬ 
vent  prices  for  scarce  essential 
goods  which  permit  profit  mar¬ 
gins  greater  than  those  prevail¬ 
ing  just  before  the  war.’’ 

■ 

L.  C.  Salter  Heads 
Science  Consultants 

Chicago,  June  4 — Lawrence'C. 
Salter,  director  of  press  rela¬ 
tions  for  the  American  Medical 
Association  and  former  science 
editor  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press, 
announced  today  the  formation 
of  a  new  type  of  organization 
which  will  serve  industry,  busi¬ 
ness  and  professional  groups  in 
the  field  of  science. 

The  new  firm  is  known  as 
Lawrence  C.  Salter  &  Associates, 
Consultants  for  Science,  with 
headquarters  here  at  231  South 
LaSalle  St.  The  concern  also 
maintains  a  New  York  office  at 
205  East  42  St. 

Mr.  Salter’s  associates  in  the 
new  enterprise  are  William  I. 
Fishbein.  M.  D.,  research  spe¬ 
cialist  and  Chicago  Health  De¬ 
partment  epidemiologist,  and 
John  Murphy,  New  York,  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  president  of  the 
Grocery  Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America. 

The  new  company  includes 
three  major  divisions,  research, 
educational  and  advertising.  Mr. 
Salter  explained  that  the  re¬ 
search  division  will  carry  out 
clinical  and  laboratory  research 
and  experimental  projects  for 
trade  associations  and  business 
firms.  The  educational  division 
will  prepare  and  direct  public 
and  professional  campaigns.  The 
advertising  division  will  provide 
consultation  to  a  client’s  adver¬ 
tising  agency  or  department  in 
the  preparation  of  copy. 

■ 

Publishers  Lead  Forum 
In  New  Radio  Series 

Editorial  opinion  of  publishers 
of  daily  newspapers  in  the  WGY 
area,  Schenectady,  N.  Y„  are 
being  presented  in  a  series  of 
broadcasts  titled  "The  Voice  of 
the  Fourth  Estate.”  The  pub¬ 
lisher,  his  editors  or  prominent 
fellow  citizens  are  brought  to¬ 
gether  for  a  round-table  discus¬ 
sion  of  a  topic  selected  by  the 
publisher.  A  variety  of  topics 
will  be  covered  from  national 
problems  like  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency  or  veteran’s  benefits,  to 
purely  local  needs. 

The  first  program  in  the  series 
was  taken  by  the  new  publi^er 
of  the  Oneonta  Star,  Eugene 
Brown. 

■ 

Florida  for  Free  Press  ; 

Talxahassee,  Fla.,  June  4 — 
Florida’s  Legislature  last  week 
approved  a  resolution  advocat¬ 
ing  adoption  of  United  States 
principles  of  freedom  of  speech 
and  press  on  a  world-wide  basis. 
The  resolution  calls  for  an  in¬ 
ternational  compact  to  put  the 
practice  of  free  interchange  of 
news  into  effect. 
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Tittle  Brno.  Food  .Store  at  620  Braedwaj,  Gary,  hae  a  weekly  itore  traffle  o(  mart  tliaa 
10.000.  The  number  o<  |>eriane  iwialnc  Uieee  wlmlowe  pxreeile  250.000  etch  wtek.  Thlt 
If  only  ime  nl  the  »tore«  recelvlno  THE  OART  I^oeT-TRIBl'N'E  frocery  uotter  eech  Monday. 


ARE  YOUR  OROCERY  PRODUCTS 
GEniNO  THESE  TIE-INS  IN  GARY? 

Hat  h  Monday  the  more  lhaii  280  members  of  the  Gary  Re¬ 
tail  Grocers’  Association  receive  a  poster  from  us  listing 
the  products  to  be  nationally  advertised  in  THE  GARY 
I’OST-TRIBUNE  that  week. 

Grocers  mark  in  their  prices  and  paste  the  posters  in  their 
windows  to  be  seen  by  all  who  pass  or  enter  their  stores. 

We  lielieve  we  are  safe  in  .saying  that  this  service  assures 
our  national  advertisers  of  more — seen  by  shoppers  at  point 
of  sale — tie-ins  than  in  any  other  city  in  America. 

The  Gary  Retail  Grwers’  Association  has  the  largest  mem- 
liership  in  Indiana,  and  on  a  per  capita  basis  is  the  second 
largest  in  the  United  States. 

This  is  a  plus  to  the  power  and  penetration  of 

THE  GARY  POST-TRIBUNE 

GARIT'S  ONLY  NEWSPAPER 

in  the  Gary  Trading  Area,  and  another  proof  that  THE 
GARY  POST-TRIBUNE  has  one  of  the  lowest  PULLINE* 
rates  in  America. 

Daily  our  home-delivered  penetration  of  more  than  93% 
of  the  families  in  our  city  zone  is  more  than  double  the 
combined  circulations  of  all  five  Chicago  papers  in  this 
area,  and  no  other  medium  even  approaches  our  penetra¬ 
tion  in  this  market. 

Gary,  next  to  Milwaukee,  is  the  largest  city  within  a  100- 
mile  radius  of  Chicago. 

*PuUine  measures  RESULTS  when  you  advertise  in  THE  GARY 
POST-TRIBUNE 

THE  GARY  POST-TRIBUNE 

National  Advertising  Representatives 
BURKE.  KUIPEBS  4  MAHONET,  INC., 

New  York  Chicaao  Atlanta  Dallas  Oklahoma  City 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

Small  Papers 
Best  Bet  for 
Ex-Servicemen 

By  Jack  Pric* 

The  program  suggested  in  this 
column  for  the  employment  of 
cameramen  mustered  out  of  the 
armed  forces  is  being  ac¬ 
cepted  with  enthusiasm  by  edi¬ 
tors  of  small  dailies  and  week¬ 
lies. 

Ralph  B.  Kite,  editor  of  the 
De  Queen  (Ark.)  Bee,  and  the 
former  De  Queen  Daily  Cit¬ 
izen,  states  well  the  photo¬ 
graphic  possibilities  on  a  small 
daily  and  weekly  newspaper, 
his  views  and  opinions  based 
upon  his  personal  experi¬ 
ences. 

“Your  articles  on  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  news  photogra¬ 
phers  in  the  smaU  towns  and  on 
small  papers  are  strictly  on  the 
right  track,  he  writes.  Every 
small  daily  and  worth^^ile 
weekly  needs  a  staff  photogra¬ 
pher,  whether  on  a  part-^ime 
basis  or  full-time. 

"In  my  own  case.  I  turn  down 
picture  jobs  every  day  because 
I  do  not  have  the  time  to  handle 
the  business  that  is  offered.  My 
primary  Job  is  editing  and  man¬ 
aging  a  newspaper,  and  that’s 
full  time.  .  .  .  but  I  have  still 
found  time  to  make  quite  a  bit 
off  pictures.  All  shots  I  make 
for  our  newspaper  bring  sales 
of  many  extra  prints. 

Other  Side  Boaiaeoe 

“In  recent  months  I  have  de¬ 
veloped  a  good  busines  in  copy¬ 
ing  valuable  papers.  My  only 
equipment  consists  of  an  old 
model  4x5  Speed  Graphic,  a 
homemade  contact  printer  and 
an  inexpensive  table-type  en¬ 
larger.  llie  camera  is  fitted 
with  a  flash-synchronizer  and  a 
range-finder.  The  full  dark¬ 
room  installation  was  put  in 
at  a  small  coet  wltti  my  own 
labor. 

“Our  paper  bought  the  cam¬ 
era  and  some  of  the  darkroom 
equipment  about  ten  years  ago. 
The  room  is  located  near  the  of¬ 
fice  and  is  small  but  it  has  run¬ 
ning  water  in  it.  I  furnish  all 
supplies  and  the  paper  for  all 
prints  of  pictures  we  use.  Since 
I  am  the  editor  I  determine 
what  pictures  we  will  use,  hence 
the  waste  in  taking  photographs 
is  minimized. 

“I  believe  the  small  papers  all 
want  news  pictures,  but  few  of 
them  know  how  to  go  about 
getting  their  own  set-up.  This 
opinion  is  based  upon  informa¬ 
tion  obtained  while  attending 
press  meetings  and  talking  with 
editors  and  publishers.  They  are 
ripe  for  enthusiastic  cameramen 
who  can  provide  good  service 
and  most  of  them  are  ready  to 
make  a  reasonable  investment 
in  the  required  equipment  and 
installation.” 

Work  in  Progress 

BURT  WILLIAMS,  secretary  of 

the  Pittsburgh  Press  Photog¬ 
raphers  Association,  informs  us 
that  the  first  meeting  of  repre¬ 


sentatives  of  the  various  organ¬ 
izations  which  participated  in 
the  national  telephonic  confer¬ 
ence  on  March  29  will  _  take 
place  during  the  Headliners’ 
meeting  at  Atlantic  City,  start¬ 
ing  June  15. 

The  untiring  efforts  of  Wil¬ 
liams  to  get  the  national  organ¬ 
ization  of  press  photographers 
under  way  shows  progress.  He 
believes  something  concrete 
should  develop  at  the  Atlantic 
City  meeting  which  will  be  help¬ 
ful  in  the  formation  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  association.  He  has  sent 
questionnaires  to  newspaper 
photographers  throughout  the 
country  and  the  tabulation  of 
opinions  on  a  national  organiza¬ 
tion  shows  great  enthusiasm  for 
it. 

Judges  Approve 

THE  Los  Angeles  Press  Photog¬ 
raphers  Association  has  can¬ 
vassed  all  Superior  Court  Judges 
for  opinions  on  the  use  of  mini¬ 
ature  cameras  in  courtrooms 
during  trials.  The  answers, 
printed  in  the  LAPPA  Bulletin. 
brought  a  unanimous  verdict  in 
favor.  Reservations  were  made, 
however,  to  cover  certain  cases 
and  the  cameramen  have  agreed 
to  cooperate. 

’The  idea  of  paving  the  way  in 
advance  for  the  use  of  cameras 
in  courts  is  a  piece  of  construc¬ 
tive  planning. 

The  LAPPA  election  of  offi¬ 
cers  for  the  coming  year  took 
place  recently.  The  results  are 
as  follows:  Irvin  Forbes,  presi¬ 
dent;  Thomas  Bums,  first  vice- 
president;  Robert  Wallace,  sec¬ 
ond  vice-president;  Ellis  Bos- 
worth,  treasurer,  and  Edward 
Parkinson,  secretary. 

Thxdb  D«vblopm«nt8 

GE  Lamp  Division  announces 

that  Uie  new  Mazda  Blue  Pho¬ 
toflash  lamps  have  been  im¬ 
proved  to  produce  40%  more 
light  output  and  they  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  45%  more  effective 
photographically.  Production  of 
the  new  lamps  is  expected  to 
get  under  way  at  an  early  date. 
The  improvement  is  the  result 
of  a  lacquer  which  gives  a  high¬ 
er  degree  of  color  fidelity.  .  .  . 
Fairchild  Camera  Corp.  an¬ 
nounces  that  woric  has  been 
suspended  on  the  designing  of 
a  news  camera,  because  of 
the  pressure  of  various  military 
demands. 

Personal 

LEN  DORFNER  is  back  on  the 

Job  as  staff  photographer  of 
the  Philadelphia  Daily  News 
after  a  year  with  Navy.  ,  .  .  Sgt. 
Don  Cunningham,  former  staff 
cameraman  on  the  Jackson 
(Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot,  was  the 
photographer  assigned  by  the 
Signal  Corps  to  cover  the  visit 
to  the  German  atrocity  camps 
by  American  newspaper  editors. 
Sgt.  Cunningham  is  stationed  in 
Paris.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Idame  Eden  has 
replaced  W.  C.  Berk  as  chief 
photographer  for  the  Lincoln 
Nebraska  State  Journal.  .  .  .  The 
Post  Office  Department  has  de¬ 
cided  to  go  ahead  with  a  special 
stamp  using  Joe  Rosenthal’s  flag 
picture  as  the  design.  The  stamp 
will  be  issued  July  11,  it  was 
announced. 


FOR  PICTURE  SERVICE 

Maj.  Henry  W.  McAllister,  right, 
receives  the  Bronse  Star  Medal 
from  Maj.  Gen.  W.  S.  Rumbough 
in  Paris  for  distinguished  service 
in  presenting  pictures  from  the 
European  theater  “with  the  great¬ 
est  oi  Speed  and  utmost  of  dis¬ 
crimination."  McAllister,  former¬ 
ly  on  the  photographic  staff  of  the 
New  York  Joumal-AmoricoB  and 
one-time  manager  oi  the  Cleve¬ 
land  bureau  of  Intemotional  News 
Photos,  was  Still  Picttire  Opera¬ 
tions  Chief  for  the  3908  Signal 
Service  Battalion. 

Green  Nconed  B.  M. 

Of  J.  P.  Scrippe  Papers 

San  Dnsco,  Cal.,  June  7 — John 
P.  Scripps,  chairman  of  die 
board  of  directors  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  John  P.  Scnpps 
Newspapers,  has  announced  the 
appointment  of  Harry  Green  as 
general  business  manager  of  the 
group  of  five  daily  newspapers. 
’The  appointment  becomes  effec¬ 
tive  July  1  and  will  give  Green 
charge  of  the  business  manage¬ 
ment  and  direction  of  the  Ven¬ 
tura  Star-Free  Press,  San  Luis 
Obispo  Telegram-Tribune,  Wat¬ 
sonville  Register-Pajaronian  and 
Redding  Record  -  Searchlight  in 
California,  and  the  Bremerton 
(Wash.)  Sun. 

Green,  who  has  been  business 
manager  of  the  Ventura  Star- 
Free  Press  since  1935,  will  make 
his  headquarters  at  the  central 
office  in  San  Diego. 

Scripps  stated  that  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  office  of  general  busi¬ 
ness  manager  contemplates  fur¬ 
ther  expansion  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  as  soon  as  circumstances 
permit. 

■ 

CowlesFoundation  Aids 
Iowa  Negro  Project 

A  gift  of  $100,000  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  new  Negro  com¬ 
munity  center  building  in  Des 
Moines,  la.,  was  announced  this 
week  by  the  Gardner  Cowles 
Foundation. 

It  was  requested  by  the  foun¬ 
dation  that  the  new  building  be 
named  in  honor  of  Wendell 
Willkie. 

The  Foundation  was  estab¬ 
lished  10  years  ago  by  Gardner 
Cowles,  Sr.,  publisher  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune, 
and  Mrs.  Cowles  to  aid  Iowa  col¬ 
leges,  hospitals  and  other  non- 
profit-making  community  proj¬ 
ects.  Gardner  Cowles,  Jr.,  is 
president  of  the  Foundation. 
John  Cowles  vice-president. 


White  House 
Photo  Business 
Enjoys  a  Boom 

Washington,  June  &— Harijs 
Truman  has  been  President  ha 
than  two  months  but  newt  pi), 
tographers  assigned  to  tk 
White  House  say  no  other  Pti^ 
dent  has  been  before  the  cm- 
eras  with  matching  frequency 

There  are  several  reeiM 
Only  five  months  ago  he  «« 
one  of  96  members  of  the  U  i 
Senate  and  was  subjected  to  Ik 
same  passing  photographic  a 
tention  that  goes  with  of¬ 
fice.  The  months  of  his  hee 
presidency  saw  some  increenh 
the  number  of  “shots,”  1001% 
for  filing  purposes,  because  tk 
second-highest  office  of  the  lik 
never  has  been  one  of  pat 
prominence  or  activity.  As  1 
result,  when  he  moved  k  a 
successor  to  the  late  Pre^ 
Roosevelt  he  was  crowded  vlfi 
requests  to  pose  for  portnfk 
action  pictures  and  the  usuil  a 
.sortment  of  official  photos.' 

White  House  cameramen  s# 
mate  that  their  activities  piekf 
up  75%  immediately  affer  Ik. 
Truman  was  sworn  into  ofla 
One  of  the  reasons  is  the  ka| 
list  of  callers  he  has  recM 
daily.  A  newsphoto  of  an 
ing  politician — or  anyone  ik 
for  that  matter — in  friend) 
handclasp  with  the  Presidskd 
the  United  States  is  a  memoii 
of  great  value.  Mr.  Ttum 
seems  to  appreciate  the  pnf 
will  values  of  such  poses  at 
has  been  generous  with  his  tha 

Mr.  Roosevelt  leaned  hetfk 
upon  the  newsphoto  "pooT 
method.  A  single  lensman  woilf 
be  permitted  to  set  up  his  eqsk 
ment  and  take  a  picture  for  dk 
tribution  to  newspapers  af 
services.  The  new  Presidal 
throws  the  doors  open  wfaesi 
picture  is  to  be  taken  and  soar 
times  as  many  as  a  dozen  ska¬ 
ters  begin  snapping. 

Mr.  Truman  is  not  regarM 
by  the  experts  as  even  a  dai 
competitor  of  his  predeeeav 
from  a  photogenic  standpctt 
but  that  is  of  no  concern  to  tk 
newsphoto  men.  who  have  foaii 
him  willing,  and  patient,  in  id- 
lowing  their  instructions 
when  half  a  dozen  conflldkl 
requests  are  entered  simuHaar 
ously. 

The  staff  regularly  assign*^ 
the  White  House  has  been  sliga 
ly  augmented,  with  at  least  as 
representatives  of  the  servikt 
private  suppliers,  and  diw 
newspapers  usually  on  haii 
Special  events  increase  the  nM 
ber. 

m 

Boettiger  Cited  Agcdo 

Washing-ton,  June  5 — 

John  Boettiger,  son-in-law  ofw 
late  President  Roosevelt, 
ceived  a  second  award  of  * 
Legion  of  Merit  in  recogiuW 
of  “outstanding  service”  in  by 
iqg  draft  the  post-war  surreaw 
policy  toward  Germany,  * 
War  Department  has  announesl 
Col.  Boettiger  went  from  Mg' 
ecutive  position  with  the  SHm 
Post-Intelligencer  into  miliko 
service. 
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weeks  after  V-E  Day,  said  Cas-  sian  war  correspondents,  by  the  One  of  the  most  disqc 
sidy,  it  was  still  virtually  im-  way,  enjoy  far  greater  priv-  phases  of  the  situation  toi 
possible  to  get  clearly  defined  ileges  at  the  front  than  ours,  the  feeling  as  regards 
pictures  of  AMG  in  action  be-  For  one  thing,  they  are  all  among  our  fighting  men 
cause  of  the  unavoidable  con-  commissioned  officers  directly  Cassidy.  They  talk  freely 
fusion.  attached  to  the  fighting  forces.)  Poland,  about  whether 

“Something  like  the  last  day  "After  36  hours’  free  exchange  intends  eventually  to  wag 
of  school.’’  he  observed.  “The  of  courtesies  and  friendly  inter-  on  Japan  with  her  allies 
grads  making  their  farewelis  course,  word  from  Moscow  the  more  reason,  thinks  C, 
and  their  exists:  those  who  are  changed  everything.  We  were  why  American  newspaper: 
to  stay  on  trying  to  get  back  notified  U.  S.  correspondents  stick  to  the  big  job  still 
into  an  orderly  modus  operand!  could  cross  into  the  Russian  done  in  achieving  peace  i 
again.”  lines  only  as  members  of  an  of-  rope. 

One  of  the  uncertainties  of  the  ficial  party  bound  upon  some  Quite  in  contrast,  C 
situation,  said  Cassidy,  is  Rus-  official  mission.  Meantime  Rus-  noted  the  operations  o 
sia — and  the  Russians.  Particu-  sian  correspondents  were  cross-  French  war  correspor 
larly  the  Russian  war  corre-  ing  into  our  terrain  and  moving  Every  member  of  the  I 
spondents.  Every  one  seems  to  freely  well  behind  our  battle-  press  corps,  he  said,  had  i 
be  going  slow  on  how  to  receive  lines.  secretary,  who  doubled 

the  Soviet — and  how  far  to  go  “in  Leipzig  the  Russians  had  chauffeur.  Cassidy  call 
with  it.  such  freedom  they  were  freely  “co-ed  reporting.  Some 

“At  Torqau,  where  our  First  inspecting  our  equipment  well  French  correspondent 

Army  met  up  with  the  Soviets  within  our  lines,  watching  tac-  content  to  rewrite  Am 

..  . .  _  . .  tical  operations  and  in  general  storiM  and  for  this 

were  getting  a  complete  eyeful  of  awarded  Croix  de  Guerr 

U.  S.  Army  operations.  Yet  Cassidy  went  to  Europ 

_  _  _  .  .  down  in  Prague  Bill  Stoneman  summer  when  the  Bu] 

welcomed.  There  was  a  grand  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  was  Melvin  K.  Whiteleather 

.  home  from  covering 

area. 


Horley  Cassidy 
Sees  Big  News 
Job  Still  Ahead 


(overage  of  the  reconsirucion 
^od  and  the  enactment  of  a 
^g  peace  in  the  estimation  of 
gorley  Cassidy,  the  Evening 
jjuiin’s  war  correspondent. 

After  nine  months  reporting 

the  battlefronts  of  France.  _  _ 

l^um,  Germany  and  Czecho-  on  V-E  Day,”  said  Cassidy, 
ievticia,  which  began  last  Sep-  Russian  correspondents  ^ 

Haber  at  the  Siegfried  Line  and  free  to  cross  the  river  and  mingle 

oded  on  the  Elbe  in  front  of  with  our  mem  We  were  royally 

lerlin  and  down  at  Prague,  Cas-  _ _ 1.  _ _ _  „ _ J  __  _  _  _  _ 

idy  returned  home  last  week  spirit  of  camaraderie— 4>ut  only  being  arrested  and  ridden  away 

eaviir underscoring  the  respon-  for  a  short  time.  (These  Rus-  on  a  Russian  tank.” 

ibilities  of  the  press  in  the  days 
iheid. 

“We  want  to  make  sure  now 
lut  what  our  boys  fought  for 
Momes  a  reality,”  Cassidy  told 
!noB  &  Publisher.  “Greatest 
i  all  tragedies  would  be  that 
hue  thousands  of  our  youth 
^t  and  died  in  vain.  More 
iaiportant— for  their  sakes — is 
htidnning  of  the  peace. 

Jla  JhMcioan  Tok 
"More  than  ever,  we  must  be 
iware  of  European  affairs.  The 
Bly  way  we  can  take  our  place 
s  world  affairs  in  an  adequate 
Binner  is  to  be  intelligently 
ntermed.  This  presently  is  the 
ob  of  American  journalists — 
k  more  important  than  the 
lore  glamorous  reporting  on 
kts  (rf  arms. 

"h  will,  in  my  humble  opin- 
og,  be  a  tremendous  mistake  if 
ke  newspaper  editors  and  pub- 
idiers  of  America  fail  to  keep 
I  large  corps  of  newsmen  on 
kt  job  in  Europe.  The  German 
I  licked  and  he  knows  it.  But 
»  is  not  cowed.  We’ve  got 
t  stick  around  to  see  that  he 
enains  thoroughly  licked,  ob- 
<nre  his  behavior  for  some 
Im.  and  lay  down  peace  terms 
kit  will  keep  him  under  sub- 
linion.” 

from  here  on,  observed  Cas- 
Uy.  it  is  bound  to  be  a  some- 
ikat  different  type  of  report- 
M.  Events  now  are  on  the 

olitical  rather  than  the  military 
nne. 

Already,  reported  Cassidy,  the 
[hole  press  setup  is  being 
kinged.  The  First  and  Ninth 
jmies  are  being  consolidated, 

he  Sixth  Army  group  was 

eing  abandoned  when  he  left, 
he  ’Third  Army  camp,  the 

linth  Air  Force  camp,  the  12th 

Group  and  the  15th  Army 


20  YEARS 

ta  Art  Dkeitor 


Wearer  of  a  twenty-year  service  emblem  of  the  Oklahoma 
Publishing  (Company,  L.  P.  Thompson  heads  the  editorial  art 
department  of  the  Oklahoman  and  Times.  His  bold  illustrative 
technique  has  enhanced  hundreds  of  Sunday  Oklahoman 
features  about  the  Southwest.  Under  his  direction  photographs 
ore  readied  for  the  engraving  plant  to  give  that  extra  snap 
so  characteristic  of  reproduction  in  The  Daily  Oklahoman  and 
the  Times. 


‘THE  OKLAHOMA  PUBUSHING  COMPANY-  THE  FARMER-STOCKMAN  ★  WKY,  OKLAHOMA  CITY 
KVOR,  COLORADO  SPRINGS  “k  KLZ  DENVER  (Aiiil.  Mgmt.)  k  REPRESENTED  BY  THE  KATZ  AGENCY 


BITOR  A  PU  BLISHER  for  Jaaw  9.  IMS 
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Campaigns  &  Accounts 

Continued  from  page  10 


The  Arm  plans  to  extend  its  dis¬ 
tribution  nation-wide. 


ures  300  lines,  appears  once  a 
week.  Owen  &  Chappell,  Inc., 
New  York,  handles  the  account. 


Stran-Steel  Reminders 
THE  GREAT  LAKES  STEEL 
CORP.  has  inaugurated  a  cam¬ 
paign  to  run  during  1945  featur¬ 
ing  Stran-Steel  framing  and  the 
Quonset  huts  which  the  com¬ 
pany  has  built  in  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  for  the  Navy.  One  thou¬ 
sand  line  ads  will  be  used  in 
26  newspapers  in  metropolitan 
cities  and  full-page  ads  will  be 
placed  in  farm,  business  and 
trade  papers.  The  purpose  of 
the  campaign  is  to  re-establish 
the  name  of  the  Great  Lakes 
Steel  Coip.  Stran-Steel  Division 
in  the  minds  of  the  public  and 
protective  dealers  in  the  spe¬ 
cific  markets  in  which  Stran- 
Steel  framing  and  buildings  will 
be  sold  post-war.  The  agency 
is  Campbell-Ewald.  Detroit. 


Extended  Schedules 
ENLARGING  its  coverage  to 
include  northern  markets  as 
well  as  southern,  now  that  sum¬ 
mer's  on  its  way,  Carbona  Prod¬ 
ucts,  Inc.,  is  placing  a  cam¬ 
paign  in  newa|>apers  in  49 
cities.  Current  insertions  con¬ 
cern  Carbona  Shoe  Whitener. 
Insertions  featuring  carbona 
products  —  Carbona  soapless 
lather,  wall  wiper,  cleaning 
fluid — will  also  continue,  since 
the  Carbona  schedule  calls  for 
regular  promotion  on  all.  Ads 
average  250  lines  and  run  three 
times  a  week.  Friend  Advertis¬ 
ing  is  the  agency. 


Invitation 

USING  New  York  City  news¬ 
papers  only  as  yet,  F.  &  E. 
SoTER  Tobacco  Co.  is  running 
a  campaign  on  behalf  of  its  Lady 
Hamilton  cigarettes.  Ads  in¬ 
vite  readers  to  try  the  new 
brand  and  feature  the  letters 
R.  S.  V.  P.  as  meaning  richness, 
smoothness,  value  and  pleasure. 
Sheldon,  Quick  &  McElroy  is  the 
newly-appointed  agency. 


With  Compliments 
SHELL  OIL  CO.,  INC.,  sent  its 
congratulations  via  a  news¬ 
paper  ad  to  Northwest  Airline 
upon  the  inauguration  of  coast- 
to-coast  service.  The  ad,  a  700- 
line  insertion,  appeared  in  about 
a  dozen  metropolitan  dailies 
across  the  country.  Shell  Oil. 
the  ad  explains,  supplies  gaso¬ 
line  for  the  Airlines  and  has 
been  selected  to  supply  all  the 
aviation  gasoline  for  this  new 
service.  Via  J.  Walter  Thompson. 


Sparton  Seeks  Dealers 
SPARKS  -  WITHINGTON  CO.. 

Jackson.  Mich.,  manufacturer 
of  Sparton  radio  receivers,  used 
large  display  space  in  Midwest 
metropolitan  Sunday  papers  this 
week  seeking  radio  dealers  at 
once.  Under  the  Sparton  co¬ 
operative  merchandising  plan, 
the  firm  offers  a  six-point  pro¬ 
gram  for  dealers  handling  the 
radios  on  an  exclusive  franchise 
basis.  Point  number  six  in  the 
plan  states  “your  selling  effort 
will  be  backed  up  with  seasonal 
promotional  helps  and  a  power¬ 
ful  campaign  of  national  adver¬ 
tising.’*  Brooke,  Smith,  French 
&  Dorrance,  Detroit,  directs  the 
account. 


Conservation  Measure 
TAKING  NOTE  of  the  news¬ 
print  shortage.  Blooming- 
DALC’s  New  York  department 
store,  came  up  with  a  new  trick 
this  week.  Dividing  its  full 
seven-column  ad  into  twelve 
separate  panels,  each  one  pre¬ 
senting  a  separate  merchandise, 
item,  the  store  used  this  cap¬ 
tion:  “12  Bloomingdale  ads  con¬ 
densed  to  conserve  newsprint.” 


Sweet-N-Lovely 
APPEALING  to  young  misses 
“knee  high  to  junior  high”  in 
age,  Parfait.  Inc.,  Chicago  cos¬ 
metic  firm,  is  bringing  out  a  new 
line  of  cosmetics  next  week, 
aimed  to  teach  good  grooming 
to  youngsters  who  have  not  yet 
reached  the  “lipstick  stage.” 
The  “Sweet-N-Lovely”  line  will 
be  introduced  through  Marshall 
Field  &  Co.,  Chicago.  Local 
newspaper  advertising  will  be 
used  on  a  cooperative  basis. 


Vineyards  Co.,  Fresno,  Cal.,  to 
Botsford,  Constantine  &  Gard¬ 
ner,  San  Francisco.  .  .  .  Planta¬ 
tion  Distilled  Products,  Inc., 
Philadelphia,  to  Joseph  Katz 
Co.,  on  its  new  brand.  Planta¬ 
tion.  .  .  ,  W.  &  J.  Sloane  to 
Roy  S.  Durstine,  Inc.,  for  its  na¬ 
tional  advertising. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


New  Research  Heads 
BURTON  E.  EBERT  has  been 
appointed  director  of  research 
for  Ivey  &  Ellington,  Inc.,  and 
William  J.  Salstrom  has  been 


Round  Biscuits 
QUAKER  OATS  CO.,  through 
Sherman  K.  Ellis,  Chicago,  is 
currently  running  a  series  of  ads 
on  its  new  cereal.  Muffets,  “the 
round  Shredded  Wheat.”  using 
newspapers  in  selected  markets. 
Details  of  the  campaign  will  be 
announced  later. 


On  Cellophane 

TYING  together  war-  and  peace¬ 
time  uses  of  cellophane.  Syl- 
VANiA  Industrial  Corp.  is 
launching  a  campaign  in  con¬ 
sumer  and  business  publications. 
The  campaign,  which  is  to  be¬ 
gin  this  week,  has  as  its  theme. 
“Sylvania  means  cellophane.” 
Copy  will  show  how  the  product 
has  gone  to  war  and  also  pre¬ 
view  newly-developed  types  of 
cellophane  which  will  be  avail¬ 
able  after  the  war.  The  series  is 
also  running  in  the  Fredericks¬ 
burg  (Va. )  Free  Lance-Star, 
which  serves  Sylvania’s  plant 
city. 


named  to  a  similar  position  at 
Compton  Advertising,  Inc. 

Mr.  Ebert  until  recently  was 
in  charge  of  all  consumer,  prod¬ 
uct  and  market  research  for  the 
Scott  Paper  Co.  He  is  vice- 
president  of  the  Council  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Research,  a  director  of 
Market  Council  Symposiums 
and  a  former  president  of  the 
Philadelphia  chapter  of  the 
American  Marketing  Assn. 

Mr.  Salstrom  joined  Compton 
in  June.  1944.  as  assistant  re¬ 
search  director.  Formerly  he 
was  associated  with  the  Gallup 
Poll  and  served  as  associate  di¬ 
rector  of  the  National  Opinion 
Research  Center  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Denver.  He  replaces 
Alfred  Politz,  who  will  devote 
his  time  to  his  ownyresearch  or¬ 
ganization. 


Agency  Appointments 

GUARDIAN  LIFE  INSURANCE 

COMPANY  OF  AMERICA  to 
John  A.  Cairns  &  Co.,  New  York, 
effective  July  1;  Pictorial  Re¬ 
view.  Sunday  supplement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  nine  Hearst  newspa¬ 
pers.  to  the  same  agency.  .  .  . 
Hunt  Brothers  Packing  Co., 
West  Coast  packers  of  vege¬ 
tables,  fruit  and  other  food  prod¬ 
ucts  including  Fontana  brand 
macaroni  products,  to  Young  & 
Rubicam,  as  of  July  1.  .  .  . 
Golden  Brand  Food  Products 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  maker  of 
Cream  Wipt  Salad  Dressing,  to 
Seberhagen,  Inc.,  Philadelphia. 

The  Concord  Radio  Corp., 
Chicago,  radio  parts  and  elec¬ 
tronic  equipment,  to  E.  H.  Brown 
Advertising  Agency,  Chicago. 
.  .  .  Elgin  Knit  Sportswear  Co., 
Peggy  Parker  sweaters,  to  Nor¬ 
man  D.  Waters  &  Associates; 
newspapers,  fashion  publications 
and  trade  papers.  .  .  .  Cameo 


as  account  executive.  Ht  m 
formerly  with  Ruthrufl  4 
Louis  V.  Mills  from  ^ 
Publishing  Co.  to  O.  S.  tCw 
Inc.,  as  assistant  on  client  haai 
ling  and  contact  .  .  .  Dugaui 
Gordon,  after  three  yetri  ottt 
seas  with  the  Army,  to  th* 
department.  Charles  Daniel  JW 
Advertising  .  .  .  Paul  HAuadJ 
from  Abbott  Kimball  Co.,  to  » 
supervisor,  Ralph  Harris  Agm, 
.  .  .  Kenneth  Rader  from  ad^ 
tising  manager,  Mem  Co,  ^ 
A.  W.  Lewin  in  an  executiWa. 
pacity. 


Joseph  M.  Jones  from  Wiko  pea 
&  Co..  Detroit,  to  manager,  ob  a(  i 
door  department.  McCann-EriB'  leif 
son  .  .  .  Helen  Whitmou  fna 
continuity  chief,  station  WUC  hit 
Nashville,  to  writing  staff  of  Ik  can 
radio  department.  N.  W.  Aynt  par 
Son.  Inc.;  Robert  K.  Bum  o  V 
assistant  secretary  and  aitii^  Gif 
treasurer  of  Ayer,  followiniik  bf 
death  of  the  late  Allen  T.^ 

.  .  .  George  Essad,  from  dinda 
of  layout,  James  Handy  orgM-  iht 
zation,  Detroit,  to  art  di^  den 
Hubert  Agency,  Detroit  eip 

Hobart  C.  Montee  from  ir 
gional  director  for  the  Co-ont 
nator  of  Inter-American  Aftiin, 
to  advertising  and  public  rdr 
tions  manager,  Menasco 
factoring  Co.,  Burbank,  Csi. 
Ellis  G.  Bishop,  head  of  ik 
Equipment  and  Supplies  9» 
tion,  OPA,  to  advertising  in» 
ager.  Royal  Typewriter  Co. . 

A.  L.  ScAiFE  from  mercluudk 
ing  manager.  General  Elsrty 
Co.'s  appliance  and  mercbsiidii 
department,  to  advertising  af 
sales  promotion  manager  of  Ik 
department;  George  D.  Passs 
assistant  manager  of  the  diviM 
and  E.  R.  Vickery  to  operstaf 
manager. 

David  Hale  from  program  k 
rector,  WRRN,  Warren.  0,  a 
radio  director,  Buffalo  ofBctf 
Ellis  Advertising  Co.  . 
Charles  E.  Mahoney  to  art  dr 
rector,  Buchanan  &  Co. 


I 


To  Federal's  Board 


In  New  Spots 

J.  H.  S.  ELLIS,  president  of  Ar¬ 
thur  Kudner,  Inc.,  has  been 
elected  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 
at  Elmira  College,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

.  .  .Hyman  Chinkes,  photogra¬ 
pher,  to  Robert  Holley  Asso¬ 
ciates.  as  head  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  department;  Lawrence 
Kessler  from  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son  to  Holley  as  assistant  art 
director  and  Carol  Harrison 
from  A.  W.  Lewin  to  the  Holley 
staff  as  accounting  department 
manager  .  .  Humphrey  M. 
Bourne  from  Dan  D.  Miner 
Agency,  Los  Angeles,  to  Hill- 
man-Shane-Breyer.  of  the  same 
city,  in  charge  of  food  accounts. 

H.  Stirling  Watlington,  for¬ 
merly  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.  and 
Packard  Motor  Car  Co.,  New 
York,  to  Muir  and  Co.,  New 
York,  as  associate  copy  director; 
John  E.  Mason,  from  McGraw- 
Hill  Publishing  Co.  to  the 
agency  as  manager  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  traffic  .  .  .  W.  Robert 
Mitchell  from  McCann-Erick- 
son,  Inc.,  to  Grant  Advertising, 
New  York,  as  account  executive; 
Robert  A.  Hunter,  recently  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  U.  S.  Army, 
also  to  Grant's  New  York  office 


DR.  WALLACE  H.  WULFKl 
vice-president  and  director  f 
research  of  the  Federal  Adw 
t  i  s  i  ng  Atm 
Inc.,  has  toa 
elected  a  am 
ber  of  the  boto 
of  directon  i 
the  compu 
Prior  to  joiil 
the  Federal  0 
three  yeanH 
Dr.  Wulfecktoi 
associate  diR 
tor  of  rosito 
ing  researefcli 
WuHeck  the  Psychsto 
ical  Corp. 


Personals 

LT.  JAMES  FITZMORW 
U.S.N.R.,  former  appr^ 
account  executive, 

Sample  and  Hummert.  Chwf 
has  been  awarded  the  W 
Bronze  Star  for  distinguitoi 
srevice  in  the  Pacific. 


Ralph  Laird  Aulmanh,  «• 
five  with  the  New  York  offle 
Maxqn,  Inc.,  and  Norma  ^ 
beth  Craig  of  Jackson  He^ 
N.  Y.,  were  married  May  w 
Hanover,  N.  H. 


EDITOR  ft  P  U  I  L  I  S  H  E  R  for  Jaa*  ' 


as.  Delay  In  Trumbull  Returns  JSSj-i?.';.- 

P«rpian  Trade  Tars' Royal  Salute  r„ 

rOIw*y*i  **v*vt^^  Honolulu.  June  4  —  First  related.  British  sailors,  he  said, 

kT\^—  J  American  correspondent  to  sail  envy  their  American  mates’  ice 

ly0Cn6Cl  with  the  British  fleet  in  the  cream,  ship’s  laundries,  barbers 

Problems  of  our  post-war  for-  Paciflc  was  Robert  Trumbull,  and  movies.  To  remedy  that,  a 
tMde  nrovided  the  subject  New  York  Times  staff  member  new  ship  is  being  attached  to 
**Ser  tor  R  W  Gifford,  presi-  and  former  city  editor  of  the  the  British  fleet  train  of  supply, 
Snt  Bora-Warner  International  Honolulu  Advertiser.  Trumbull  repair  and  service  craft  which 
.ripe-Dresident  and  assistant  said  he  met  with  royal  treat-  they  adopted  from  the  U.  S. 


Trumbull  Returns 
Tars'  Royal  Salute 


for  R  W  Gifford,  presi-  and  former  city  editor  of  the  the  British  fleet  train  of  supply, 
Snt  Bora-Warner  International  Honolulu  Advertiser.  Trumbull  repair  and  service  craft  which 
tS  Vice-^ident  and  assistant  said  he  met  with  royal  treat-  they  adopt^  from  the  U.  S. 
^#>ral  manager  Norge  Divi-  ment  aboard  the  King  George  Navy.  It  will  be  an  amenity  ship 
5m  Borg-Warne’r  Corp  when  V,  a  battleship,  and  occupied  a  with  restaurants,  shops,  etc.  But 
i»^ke  before  the  Export  Man-  bed  in  the  harbor  cabin  of  the  it  will  outshine  the  Americans 
riub  of  Chicago  last  week,  captain  of  the  fleet  which  had  with  a  floating  brewery  making 
**'Tf  we  are  to  live  together ,  been  slept  in  by  the  King,  the  9,000  cases  of  beer  a  week. 

rsuSk  of ?o“r?  I  KEMSLEY  NEWSPAPERS 

elm  trade,  not  only  in  terms _ 

ROt.E  IN  WORLD  RECONSTRUCTION 

wlfiM^concerned.”  he  declared.  CHAIRMAN’S  REVIEW 

Wth  this  premise  in  mind  Mr. 

Gilford  urged  farsighted  action 


Gifford  urged  farsighted  action  The  twenty-first  ordinary  gener-  for  our  goods,  and  this  gives  us 
w  ffftvernment  industry  and  al  meeting  of  Kemsley  Newspapers,  the  chance  to  rebuild  and  expand 

SLr  whloh  will  create  a  strong  Ltd.,  was  held  on  April  6.  at  Kern-  our  export  trade.  Do  not  let  us 

itrnrtnrt  and  in-  House.  London,  England.  Lord  forget  that  the  main  reason  why 

toreip  trade  structure  ana  in  chairman,  presiding.  we  must  export  Is  because  that  Is 

lilted  that  accomplishment  of  it  Chairman  In  the  course  of  the  only  way  In  which  we  can  pay 

demands  the  beginning  of  for-  speech  said:  for  our  essential  Imports  of  food 

elm  distribution  simultaneously  The  accounts  show  that  the  prof-  and  raw  materials, 
with  domestic.  Its  on  trading.  Including  dividends.  But  these  shortages  will  not  last 

.  .  _  .  ,  etc.,  at  £1,126,192  are  In  excees  of  for  ever.  With  modem  methods  of 

Describes  the  nrobiem  those  of  the  previous  year  by  an  manufacture — especlallv  If  we  can 

"There  are  some  who  may  say  amount  of  £12.301.  rehabilitate  and  modernize  our 

it  is  our  duty  to  fill  domestic  YORK  NEWSPAPERS  ACQUIRED  f^actorles  without  delay— they  may 

seeds  first  and  take  care  of  our  since  the  date  of  the  balanc^ 


for  our  essential  Imports  of  food 
and  raw  materials. 

But  these  shortages  will  not  last 


etc.,  at  £1,126,102  are  In  excees  of  for  ever.  With  modem  methods  of 
those  of  the  previous  year  by  an  manufacture — especlallv  If  we  can 
amount  of  £12.301.  rehabilitate  and  modernize  our 

YORK  NEWSPAPERS  ACQUIRED  factories  wlt^ut  delay— they  may 


Bceds  first  and  take  care  of  our  since  the  date  of  the  balance-  made  good  sooner  than  m^y 

foreign  markets  later "  he  ex-  sheet,  one  of  our  subsidiaries.  Al-  pf  Y*  ***1*  mcxlem- 

loreign  m^eis  later,  ne  ex  Northern  Newsnaners  Ltd.  isatlon  of  technical  processes  Is  not 

pliined.  This  attitude  has  per-  .  «  properly  which  will  enough.  We  must  also  give  full 

Tided  our  thinking  in  the  past,  of**yo^  directors  be  feln  to  Individual  enterprise  which 

We  have  used  foreign  outlets  (,f  strategic  as  well  as  Intrinsic  1*  the  mainspring  of  economic 
only  as  a  means  of  ridding  our-  value  to  our  group.  This  Is  the  progress  Therefore,  while  some 

lelves  of  surpluses  as  the  sur-  Yorkshire  Evening  Press,  whose  degree  of  Government  control  will 

pluses  have  accumulated.  We  are  ancestry  can  be  traced  bwk  to 

in  grave  danger  of  doing  this  1725,  and  the  Yorkshire  Herald,  shoitoges  exl^  I  hope  that  the 

in  pave  aanger  or  uoing  inis  weeklv  nubllcatlon  The  whole  focus  will  l)e  on  relaxing 

tfun.  However,  we  mu^  not  E^^nlng  ^ess^  Is  the  only  daUy  control  as  soon  as  possible  Instead 
wily  export  our  commi^ities  published  In  York  and  Is  the  of  maintaining  It  as  long  as  pos- 

from  this  country,  but  we  should  predominant  newspaper  Influence  slble. 

extend  our  productive  activities  m  that  part  of  the  country.  THE  PRESS  AND  ADVERTISING 


into  other  countries. 


Elveryone  realizes  today  that 


THE  PRESS  AND  ADVERTISING 
It  Is  common  knowledge  that  we 


■Xet  us  assume  we  ignore  our  Germany  is  not  ^et  <^mpletely  ^epmd  uporadvertrsr^^^^^^^ 

foreign  prospects  until  domestic  braten.  and  still  more  that  even  ^  revenue  As  nroductlon  erad- 

iemand  has  been  satisfied.  In  ^Jon%^e  K  to  ISIr  toe  jlp°  revives,  khopkeepers  and  the 

tow,  four  or  five  years  we  ^nes’e.  Our  duty  to  humanity,  our  and*  f^ah*1nf nrm^iim 

will  reach  a  point  where  domes-  self-interest,  the  Immense  econom- 

tic  demand  and  domestic  sup-  ic  stakes  the  British  people  pos-  ^bls  kind  will  be  forthcoming 
p^  balance.  From  then  on  out,  sees  In  the  Far  East  unite  In  com-  f,y**7 

i^^y  will  race  ahead  of  de-  mc^e  efflcKly  tlS^t^^^^^^ 

mand  and  we  will  be  faced  with  “  bringing  Japan  to  particularly  our  own 

the  spectre  of  overproduction.”  ^  achievement  newspapers,  which  circulate  In  so 

Developing  this  foreign  trade  will  forge  a  new  bond  between  us  *****  such  populous  centres 

promptly,  Mr.  Gifford  reiterated,  and  the  other  members  of  the  Em-  ITv- 

J^Oie  joint  obligation  of  in^s-  wartime "tSe“n?e*^°^?m”tli^ 

^government  and  labor.  The  devS  to  the  wel-  *«>  "me  the  Ministry  of  Food  Is 

irst,  he  continued,  must  weld  - J- ^  forced  bv  circumstances  to  an- 

those  in  the  export  and  foreign  believe  that  a  neater  knowledge  nounce  changes  In  the  weekly-ra- 
tade  fields  into  a  strong,  master  other  murt  leld  to  a^rat!  «on,  whether  of  meat  or  tea 

OTfanlzation  to  make  themselves  er  Empire.  Towards  that  end  all  other  commodltv.  AH  these 

heard  and  effective,  and  it  our  newspapers  are  playing  an  Im-  changes  have  to  be  a^ertlsed,  and 
*ould  change  its  attitude  to  one  portent  part  by  providing  a  spe-  J  a™  «««  theh-’^offlctel”  adwrtSSi 

“a*?®"  nlons”lnSc“tonlra  an?by^^^^^^^^  mente  on  such  onions 
ewntnes  and  customs.  Also.  “‘“^bstonttel  moDortlon  of  our  «  substantial  amount  of  our  space, 
fte  American  manufacturer  must  f.  to  Btit  after  the  war  It  will  not  be  a 

"be  willing  to  allocate  a  reason-  ““‘*®**  ^  case  of  one  or  two  Ministries,  but 

Ale  portion  of  his  first  civilian  POST-WAR  PROSPECT  of  thousands  of  Independent  firms. 


—  ....reriivaii  moiiiuaciurer  must  annrA  to  FfnntrA  affftlni  “Ul  aiier  ino  war  11  will  not  ue  a 

"be  willing  to  allocate  a  reason-  ““‘*®**  ^  case  of  one  or  two  Ministries,  but 

Ale  portion  of  his  first  civilian  POST-WAR  PROSPECT  of  thousands  of  Independent  firms, 

•#ods  production  to  foreign  victories  which  are  now  be-  each  anxious  to  tell  their  custom- 

bade  channelc  ”  ho  nriiiino  *be  west  Inevitably  lead  ers  what  they  can  now  produce 

invest  his  us  to  look  forward  to  after  the  and  sell. 

money  and  energy  in  war;  and  It  Is  to  that  prospect  That  Is  whv  I  sav  without  anv 


Btho.  - '  "y —  war;  and  It  Is  to  that  prospect  man  is  wny  i  say  wiinoui  any 

wiw  countries  and  resolve  that  which  I  propose  to  address  myself,  qualification  that  advertising  In 
miHirts  are  as  necessary  as  ex-  Once  Germany  Is  beaten  I  look  to  the  Press  will  play  a  vital  part  In 


That  Is  why  I  say  without  any 
qualification  that  advertising  In 


ports. 

For  government’s  part  Mr 


a  gradual  revival  In  normal  pro-  the  revival  of  trade  after  the  war. 
ductlon  and  trade.  I  use  the  word  My  argument  applies  to  the  new 


Gifford  a«lro/i  iho  "gradual”  advisedly,  for  we  are  all  Inventions  of  war-time  even  more 

ifT  noi*  u  •  'be  organization  q,  m  our  factories  and  homes,  than  It  does  to  those  products 
let  In  ul*  s  yu'g  the  charge  to  short  of  most  of  those  things  which  were  freely  available  In  pre- 
^  in  the  interests  of  American  which  we  used  to  regard  not  as  war  days  but  of  which  we  are  now 
■Mustry  abroad,  the  lifting  of  luxuries  but  as  necessities.  And  deprived.  The  public  must  be  told 
“1  government  controls,  except  those  shortages  will  not  be  made  what  they  can  buy,  and  the  news- 
Possibly  price  control  on  finished  Bood  at  once.  Moreover,  we  have  papers  are  best  fitted  to  tell  them, 
products  at  the  earliest  nnnnr-  uew  and  gigantic  tasks  ahead  of  We,  as  newspaper  owners,  will 
^ty  government  iinHor^rit  US.  We  need  homes  for  our  peo-  have  an  essential  part  to  play  In 
or  *  underwrit-  pje  and  new  equipment  for  our  the  promotion  of  the  post-war  re- 

n.  .S**^***  private  factories.  Above  all.  the  whole  establishment  of  trade  and  the 

.  ‘credits  abroad  and  world  will  be  a  potential  market  replenishment  of  warehouses, 
continued  low  tariffs.  (Advertisement) 

*®ITOt  A  PUILISHER  for  Jme  9,  IMS 


Indianapolis  Gets  First 
View  of  Pyle  Movie 

Inpianapolis,  June  6 — The- 
world  premiere  of  the  motion 
picture,  “Story  of  G.I.  Joe,” 
based  on  the  writings  of  the  late 
Ernie  Pyle,  was  held  in  this  city 
today.  Before  general  distribu¬ 
tion,  the  film  will  be  shown  on 
Iwo  Jima. 

Through  an  arrangement  with 
Producer  Lester  Cowan  and 
Loew’s  Theaters,  all  receipts  of 
the  premiere  will  go  to  the 
Ernie  Pvle  Memorial  Fund  at 
Indiana  University. 

shops,  larders  and  wardrobes.  That 
Is  one  of  many  reasons  why  I  view 
our  future  with  confidence. 

At  this  point  It  Is  appropriate 
that  I  should  pay  tribute  to  all 
the  advertising  agents  who,  during 
five  years  of  extraordinary  difficul¬ 
ties,  have  kept  their  businesses 
going. 

Their  difficulties  have  been  ours 
— namely,  restriction  of  space — but 
I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  say  that 
we  remain  good  friends,  each  with 
a  s3rmpathetlc  understanding  of 
the  other’s  problems. 

Like  us  they  are  ready  to  play 
their  part  In  rebuilding  our  coun¬ 
try’s  prosperity. 

THE  BTAEP 

Our  staff  has  been  still  further 
depleted  by  the  demands  of  war. 
We  have  had  3,158  In  the  Armed 
Forces.  oT  whom  09  have  lost  their 
lives,  and  eight  are  missing,  while 
191  have  received  their  dischargee 
and  returned  to  us. 

I  may  now  Interpose  a  reference 
to  the  Dally  Sketch  War  Relief 
Fund,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Lady  Kemsley,  and  the  similar 
funds  associated  with  our  provin¬ 
cial  newspapers.  The  value  of  the 
gifts  distributed  has  now  risen  to 
a  million  and  a-half  pounds. 

Let  me  express  the  thanks  of 
the  Board  In  which  I  know  you 
will  join,  to  all  members  of  our 
staff.  In  the  past  few  months  I 
have  visited  most  of  otu:  provincial 
offices.  There  as  here  they  are 
still  working  with  unabated  energy, 
and  a  success  which  can  be  meas¬ 
ured  by  the  fact  that  all  our  news¬ 
papers  are  printing  up  to  the  limit 
of  their  allocation  of  newsprint. 

SUNDAY  TIMES 

In  the  case  of  the  Sunday  Tlmee 
I  can  tell  you  that  while  our  pree* 
ent  figure  of  over  450,000  copies 
per  Issue  Is  the  highest  In  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  paper,  only  the  restric¬ 
tion  on  newsprint  prevents  this 
figure  from  being  greatly  exceeded, 
a  tribute  surely  to  the  editorial 
qualities  which  maintain  this  jour¬ 
nal  In  a  position  unique  In  Sunday 
journalism. 

The  success  of  our  provincial 
papers  Is,  I  believe,  the  result  of 
our  policy  of  giving  the  readers 
their  own  local  newspapers,  alert 
to  local  Interests  and  requirements, 
responsible  In  their  judgments,  and 
observing  the  highest  standards  at 
decency  In  the  evaluation  of  news. 
Augmenting  these  editorial  quali¬ 
ties,  we  give  a  service  of  war  news 
for  which  I  am  proud  to  pay  trib¬ 
ute  to  otu:  own  reporters  who  to¬ 
day  share  all  the  risks  and  discom¬ 
forts  of  the  fighting  man.  Their 
despatches  from  fighting  tones 
have  maintained  the  highest 
standards  of  journalism,  and  have 
given  our  papers  a  unique  editorial 
Influence  and  won  for  them  a  re¬ 
spect  which  augurs  well  for  our 
future  relationship  with  the  Bri¬ 
tish  public. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman, 
seconded  by  the  Hon.  Lionel  Berry, 
MJP.,  Deputy  Chairman,  the  Dlreo- 
tors’  report  and  accounts  were 
adopted. 
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Correspondents 
Hit  Pool-War 
Censorship 

Deploring  as  "unnecessary” 
the  censorship  and  military  con¬ 
trol  of  news  abroad,  war  corre¬ 
spondents  with  the  British  Sec¬ 
ond  Army  have  adopted  a  reso¬ 
lution  calling  for  Immediate  re¬ 
view  of  the  present  policy, 
United  Press  reported  this  week. 

The  resolution  read: 

“War  correspondents  attached 
to  the  Second  British  Army  call 
attention  of  the  press  and  public 
to  the  following  facts; 

“1.  The  end  of  the  war  in  Eu¬ 
rope  has  not  led  to  hoped-for 
diminution  of  censorship.  In¬ 
stead  we  find  censorship  not  only 
maintained  without  reason  of 
military  security  to  Justify  it, 
but  that  in  certain  instances  it  is 
intensified. 

"2.  We  feel  the  present  policy 
is  keeping  news  of  general  inter¬ 
est  from  the  public. 

"3.  Unnecessary  restrictions 
are  placed  on  correspondents  ob¬ 
taining  news  about  Nazi  war 
criminals  and  reporting  ade¬ 
quately  events  inside  Germany. 
In  recent  weeks  correspondents 
in  the  field  have  had  reports  cen¬ 
sored  on^  to  find  that  censored 
information  officially  released 
elsewhere. 

“4.  The  latest  instance  of  im- 
necessary  Interference  in  the 
right  to  report  events  in  occu- 
med  Germany  was  the  case  of 
William  Joyce.  Correspondents 
found  their  reports  restricted  for 
reasons  which  had  nothing  to  do 
with  military  security. 

“5.  The  assembled  correspon¬ 
dents  feel  that  the  entire  present 
policy  of  news  control  and  cen¬ 
sorship  must  be  reviewed.” 

In  Chungking  new  regulations 
governing  the  issue  of  registra¬ 
tion  certificates  to  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents  in  China  were  pro¬ 
mulgated  by  the  Foreign  Office 
June  6,  according  to  Associated 
Press. 

One  article  provides  that  the 
Foreign  Office  may  cancel  exist¬ 
ing  certificates  or  refuse  to  issue 
them  to  correspondents  found 
to  have  “maliciously  maligned 
China  and  her  allies  by  maJcing 
false  statements  about  them,”  or 
who  fail^  to  return  registration 
certifications  when  leaving  the 
country,  it  was  reported. 

Jack  Bell.  Chicago  Daily  News 
war  correspondent,  apparently 
is  the  only  American  newspaper 
man  in  Russian-occupied  Vienna, 
according  to  dispatches  from  the 
Austrian  capital  this  week. 

With  Bell  was  Edgar  Snow, 
magazine  writer.  They  were  the 
first  American  correspondents  to 
visit  the  Austrian  capital  since 
Its  fall  to  the  Russians.  Other 
correspondents  reported  that  the 
Russians  were  keeping  Ameri¬ 
can  newsmen  out  of  that  area. 

Bell  cabled  Hal  O’Flaherty, 
Daily  News  Foreign  Service  di¬ 
rector,  last  week  he  “reached 
Vienna  by  luck.  Have  exclusive 
stuff.  Think  good.  This  is  first 
of  six  articles.  Have  good  ap¬ 
praisal  of  provisional  govern¬ 
ment  if  censor  permits.” 

Harold  Smith,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  correspondent  in  the  Pacific, 


reported  this  week  of  “Illinois 
Day”  at  Guam,  when  1,200  Illi¬ 
nois  servicemen  met  as  “good 
neighbors.”  The  get-together 
was  engineered  by  Lt.  Comdr. 
Marvin  McCarthy,  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Times  and  now  public  relations 
officer  for  the  forward  area  com¬ 
mand. 

Don  Whitehead,  AP  correspon¬ 
dent,  who  covered  almost  every 
phase  of  the  European  war  from 
the  rout  of  Rommel  in  North 
Africa  to  the  unconditional  sur¬ 
render  of  Germany,  has  been 
recommended  for  an  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  by  the 
University  of  Kentucky  faculty. 

John  M.  O’Connell,  Jr.,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Bangor  ( Me. ) 


News,  is  en  route  home  from 
Europe,  where  he  has  been  a 
war  corresopndent  for  his  news¬ 
paper  for  the  past  year. 

Morrie  Landsberg,  AP  cor¬ 
respondent,  who  saw  action  at 
Iwo  Jima,  Okinawa,  and  more 
recently  with  a  British  task 
force,  has  returned  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  on  leave. 

Lisle  Shoemaker,  U.P.,  who 
was  on  leave  on  the  mainland 
after  spending  some  14  months 
in  the  Pacific  theater,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Pacific  area. 

Robert  Myers,  onetime  AP 
sports  editor  in  Los  Angeles,  has 
returned  to  the  U.  S.  from  the 
Marine  service  early  this  year 
and  has  gone  to  San  Francisco 
for  an  AP  war  assignment. 


Need  for  Censorship  in  Europe 
Has  Ended,  Soys  Congressmen 


Washington,  June  7 — Official 
Washington  believes  censorship 
in  Europe  should  be  ended  im¬ 
mediately  unless  real  military 
necessity  requires  its  continu¬ 
ance. 

Theodore  G.  Koop,  chief  of  the 
press  section  at  the  Office  of 
Censorship,  by  way  of  com¬ 
ment,  referred  to  a  statement 
made  by  Director  Byron  Price  at 
a  press  conference. 

Price  had  said:  “I  don’t  see 
how  a  civilian  agency  in  this 
country  can  change  the  policies 
of  a  military  agency  in  Europe. 
The  commanding  officer  has  to 
control  his  area.  Also,  it  would 
be  wholly  inoperable  for  us  to 
try  to  determine  something  hap¬ 
pening  thousands  of  miles  away.” 

On  Capitol  Hill,  several  sena¬ 
tors  and  representatives  with 
newspaper  background  were  in 
agreement  that  the  need  for  cen¬ 
sorship,  in  the  wartime  sense, 
has  disappeared  with  the  arrival 
of  V-E  Day.  Comments  follow; 

'Free  Press  All  the  Time’ 

Senator  Arthur  Capper,  R- 
Kan.,  publisher  of  the  Topeka 
Daily  Capital,  said:  “I  don't 
think  that  they  are  justified  at 
all  in  maintaining  censorship 
over  American  correspondents 
now  that  military  operations 
have  ended  in  Europe.  I  am  for  a 
free  press  all  the  time.  I  don’t 
see  how  they  figure  that  they 
can  accomplish  anything  by  put¬ 
ting  restrictions  on  American 
people  from  getting  the  full 
story  of  conditions  in  Europe, 
which  is  a  requisite  for  doing 
anything  effective  in  the  post¬ 
war  world.” 

Rep.  James  P.  Priest,  D-Tenn., 
who  was  on  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Nashville  Tennessean 
when  elected  to  Congress:  “I 
think  that  censorship  in  Europe 
should  be  abandoned  as  soon  as 
possible.  I  see  no  reason  for 
further  continuation  of  it  unless 
the  security  or  safety  of  our 
soldiers  is  involved.  No  matter 
what  happens  in  regard  to  oc- 
cuping  a  country,  I  think  the 
whole  world  should  know  about 
it,  unless  lives  of  our  men  are 
endangered.  I  do  not  see  how 
the  latter  is  involved  in  Eu¬ 
rope  now.” 

Rep.  William  A.  Rowan,  D- 
111.,  editor  of  Chicago  Daily 
Calumet:  “I  am  unalterably  op¬ 


posed  to  censorship  in  peace¬ 
time  and  feel  it  should  be  used 
sparsely  in  times  of  stress.  As 
a  newspaperman  I  have  always 
found  that  a  newsman  placed  on 
his  honor  is  much  better  than 
all  the  censorship  in  the  world.” 

Rep.  Louis  Ludlow,  D-Ind., 
the  only  person  ever  elected  to 
Congress  while  a  member  of  the 
Congressional  Press  Gallery: 
“I  think  that  all  our  censorship 
in  Europe  should  cease  except 
such  as  may  be  made  necessary 
by  military  requirements,  and  I 
think  that  should  be  left  entire¬ 
ly  to  the  military  authorities.” 

Rep.  A.  S.  Mike  Monroney,  D- 
Okla.,  former  political  writer  of 
Oklahoma  News:  “I  definitely 
do  not  feel  any  further  need  for 
censorship  in  Europe  with  the 
termination  of  hostilities  there. 
Naturally,  military  censorship 
which  might  still  be  useful  in 
the  war  against  Japan  should  be 
continued  but  I  feel  voluntary 
censorship  will  accomplish  most 
of  our  objectives.  Surely  cen¬ 
sorship  for  political  or  rehabili¬ 
tation  reasons  would  act  detri¬ 
mentally  on  the  policy  we  are 
committed  to  pursue;  namely, 
one  of  a  free  press.” 

Senator  Raymond  E.  Willis, 
R-Ind.,  publisher  of  several 
weekly  papers:  “It  appears  to  a 
newspaperman  that  there  are  no 
valid  reasons  for  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  censorship  in  Europe 
now.  Censorship  at  its  best  is 
an  un-American  practice.  We 
ought  to  set  an  example  for  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  freedom  by  removing 
censorship  in  Europe  immediate¬ 
ly.  Unless  the  War  Department 
can  show  some  valid  and  strong 
reasons  for  its  continuance,  it 
should  be  ended.  There  may  be 
some  need  for  censorship  since 
we  are  moving  troops  to  the  Pa¬ 
cific,  but  the  extent  to  which  it 
is  now  practiced  in  Europe  does 
not  seem  at  all  necessary.” 

Rep.  Adam  C.  Powell.  Jr.,  D- 
N.  Y.,  former  editor  of  the  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Voice  and  onetime  editorial 
writer  for  the  New  York  Eve¬ 
ning  Post:  “I  am  against  it  one 
hundred  per  cent  because  I  be¬ 
lieve  freedom  is  something  that 
can  be  taken  away  only  tem¬ 
porarily  and  when  the  conditions 
which  necessitate  that  have  dis¬ 
appeared  full  freedom  must  be 
restored  immediately.” 
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I  have  always  while  the  World-Telegram  pp 
man  placed  on  claimed  in  a  two-line  streiar 
h  better  than  “Murder  on  Park  Ave.  Liidt 
in  the  world.”  Money  Quest.”  The  Sun  pvi 
idlow,  D-Ind.,  the  killing  number  two  poitto!: 
iver  elected  to  on  page  one  under  a  two^okBj 
member  of  the  head.  In  PM  the  murder  dm- 
ress  Gallery:  nated  the  back  page,  while  tit 
our  censorship  latest  developments  in  a  me 
,  cease  except  9^  torso  murders  were  bam 
lade  necessary  inside, 
rements,  and  I  The  Journal- American  luiti 
be  left  entire-  its  story  with  the  old  flavor: 

•  authorities.”  “The  bizarre  ‘Murder  in  fle 
Monroney,  D-  Marguery’  led  police  tide 
Itical  writer  of  through  a  tangle  of  clues  stnici- 
“I  definitely  iog  into  the  converging  wotk 
irther  need  for  of  art.  cafe  society  and  wnid 
rope  with  the  “Somewhere  in  this  exiitm 
istilities  there,  of  fashion  and  luxury  lay  fti 
ry  censorship  motive  for  the  slaying  last  i# 

[  be  useful  in  of  Albert  E.  Langford,  tatr 
ipan  should  be  sales  executive.  .  .  .” 
feel  voluntary  Then,  less  than  24  hours  ilk 
icompllsh  most  the  shooting  occurred,  the  ite 
Surely  cen-  went  on  to  label  it  “the  aioK 
:al  or  rehabili-  perfect  crime.” 

»uld  act  detri-  Only  the  Post  came  up  in 
policy  we  are  so  X-marks-the-spot  map  s 
irsue;  namely,  Tuesday,  but  by  Wednuii! 
js.”  evening  readers  of  the  mr 

ind  E.  Willis,  ing  tabs  and  the  Joumal-Anr 
r  of  several  lean  also  could  have  found  fif 
It  appears  to  a  way  around  the  hotel  apr 
it  there  are  no  ment. 

:  the  applica-  Blonde  or  no  blonde,  a  r 
ip  in  Europe  mer  showgirl,  now  aged  00,  te 
at  its  best  is  garnered  much  of  the  liJ* 
practice.  We  and  some  of  the  art. 
cample  for  the  Then  there  are  the  Park  Aif 
in  the  princi-  nue  locale,  two  mysterious  nr 
by  removing  witnesses  “grilled”  —  varioo# 
)pe  immediate-  reported  as  40 — $100,000  - 
ar  Department  jewels,  an  unexploded  cartridp 
did  and  strong  two  opera  singers  and 
:ontinuance,  it  “very  prominent”  persons. 
’There  may  be  By  midweek  each  afternw 
nsorship  since  paper  had  its  own  theory,  w 
)ops  to  the  Pa-  Post  elected  robbers  seeking  '-ii 
:nt  to  which  it  jewelry;  the  Sun  pomtrf  r? 
n  Europe  does  nificantly  to  the  $16,500  r 
icessary.”  $15,000  expenditures  in 

Powell.  Jr.,  D-  Langford’s  account  bocdt; 

:or  of  the  Peo-  Journal -American  was 
etime  editorial  cerned  with  the  same  gin  u 
ew  York  Eve-  and  an  $18,000  item;  PM  Mi* 
against  it  one  lot  of  questions  about 
because  I  be-  ancies,  especially  police  f*i®J 
something  that  to  hunt  “two  short  dark 
ray  only  tern-  and  the  World-Telegram 
the  conditions  denly  remembered  a  half-on^ 
that  have  dis-  unsolved  murders, 
edom  must  be  Hold  your  hats,  boya-^ 
tely.”  we  go  again! 

■  DITOK  A  PUILISHBR  for  Jim  0.1** 


Coast  Guard 
Aids  Press  On 
Transport  Story 

Boston,  June  6 — A  high  water 
nark  in  cooperation  between 
service  public  relations  and  the 
dvUian  press  was  reached  re¬ 
cently  with  the  return  from  Eu¬ 
rope  of  6,000  soldiers  on  the 
(^t  Guard  manned  USS 
Wek^eld.  Before  many  of  the 
troops  were  off  the  vessel,  the 
Int  afternoon  editions  of  Bos¬ 
ton  papers  were  on  the  street 
with  the  news. 

Late  Thursday,  May  24,  Coast 
Guard  Public  Relations  in  Bos¬ 
ton  notified  newspapers  that  an 
important  story  was  to  break. 
Would  they  have  photographers 
and  reporters  on  hand  at  Con- 
ititution  Base  at  5  a.m.  the  next 
naming?  It  was  suggested  that 
women  writers  be  included  for 
the  "female  slant.” 

Soon  after  the  newsmen  and 
women  gathered  before  dawn 
the  next  day,  they  were  put 
aboard  a  Coast  Guard  vessel  and 
left  Boston  Harbor  Patrol  Base 
to  meet  the  Wakefield.  In  the 
meantime,  two  Coast  Guard 
planes  and  a  Navy  blimp  carry¬ 
ing  movie  and  still  Coast  Guard 
cameramen  sped  out  “to  shoot” 
the  vessel  as  the  ship  neared  its 
home  port. 

The  writers  were  not  able  to 
board  the  Wakefield  but  were 
put  alongside  and  escorted  the 
vessel  into  port.  In  this  way 
they  held  long-distance  inter¬ 
views  with  the  joyous  veterans, 
who  tossed  notes  and  foreign  pa- 
permoney  with  scribblings  to 
the  reporters. 

Long  before  the  ship  tied  up, 
the  Coast  Guard  planes  and  their 
photographers  put  back  for 
Salem,  some  35  miles  north  of 
Boston.  At  the  Air  Station 
there  a  helicopter  was  waiting 
to  rush  films  to  the  Coast  Guard 
photo  lab  where  8  x  10  prints 
were  made.  Waiting  at  the  lab 
were  representatives  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  papers. 

When  the  Wakefield  docked, 
mimeographed  stories  of  the 
homecoming  were  made  avail¬ 
able  by  Public  Relations  for  im¬ 
mediate  release.  In  addition, 
fists  of  names  of  local  men 
aboard  and  certain  highlights 
were  given  the  reporters. 

When  the  returning  soldiers 
stepped  from  the  gangplank  of 
the  transport,  they  read  their 
own  story  and  saw  their  own 
pictures. 


Tammany  Aims 
For  Good  Press 

continued  from  page  50 

in  his  book  on  New  York  under 
the  chapter  heading  “Thmmany 
and  the  Devil.” 

.^^fjftoonists  traditionally  have 
let  their  hair  down  on  Tammany 
and  drawn  the  Tiger  with  slash¬ 
ing  strokes  of  uninhibited  ve¬ 
nom. 

In  the  employing  of  10  tip- 
^  newsmen  to  write  his  copy, 
seemingly  not  unmind- 
fins  gone  before. 

Wot  all  Tammany  publicity 


has  been  bad.  During  the  reign 
of  the  notorious  Boss  Tweed, 
Tanrunany  largess  was  reportedly 
showered  upon  the  press  in  Al¬ 
bany  and  New  York  to  avert 
popular  criticism. 

At  this  time  one  New  York 
newspaper  proposed  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  statue  to  Tweed  "in 
commemoration  of  his  services 
to  the  Commonwealth  of  New 
York.”  The  apparently  aston¬ 
ished  Tweed  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  paper  discountenancing  the 
proposition. 

Answered  the  paper,  with 
front-page  headlines: 

A  GREAT  MAN’S  MODESTY. 

THE  HON.  WILLIAM  M. 
TWEED  DECLINES  THE  STA¬ 
TUE-CHARACTERISTIC  LET¬ 
TER  FROM  THE  GREAT  NEW 
YORK  PHILANTHROPIST— HE 


THINKS  THAT  VIRTUE 
SHOULD  BE  ITS  OWN  RE¬ 
WARD— THE  MOST  REMARK¬ 
ABLE  LETTER  EVER  WRIT¬ 
TEN  BY  THE  NOBLE  BENE¬ 
FACTOR  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

The  New  York  Times,  with  the 
able  aid  of  Caroonist  Thomas 
Nast,  imt  the  ding  on  Tweed 
with  a  famous  crusade  that  sent 
the  Tammany  boss  to  prison. 

It  took  Tammany  only  two 
years,  however,  to  recover  from 
the  effects  of  the  shellacking. 
Its  present  decline,  longest  in  its 
history,  began  'with  the  election 
of  Mayor  La  Guardia. 

‘‘Tammany  is  never  whipped.” 
William  H.  Allen  once  wrote.  “It 
may  lose  the  pennant  but  it 
never  says  goodbye  to  it." 

.Says  Potter: 

“Ed  Loughlin  is  >the  balance  of 


power  in  New  York’s  political 
arena.  Loughlin  hasn’t  spoken 
yet,  but  when  he  does  you  can 
bet  that  the  man  he  names  will 
be  the  next  mayor  of  New 
York.” 

And,  he  might  add,  when 
Loughlin  speaks,  he’ll  expect  to 
get  a  good  press. 

■ 

Names  TAB  Director 

The  Traffic  Audit  Bureau 
board  of  directors,  representing 
advertising  agencies,  advertisers 
and  the  outdoor  advertising  in¬ 
dustry,  this  week  announced  the 
appointment  of  V.  H.  Pelz  as 
TAB  managing  director.  Mr. 
Peiz  was  previously  concerned 
with  the  market  research  and 
planning  for  national  sales  of 
the  General  Foods  Sales  Co. 


SBITOR  &  PU  BLISHER  for  June  9,  1945 


BUT  TRUE! 


When  'Editor  :lRd  Publisher  Annual  Report  of  Newspaper 
Lineage  for  1944  reached  us  recently  we  read  it,  first 
with  intere.st,  and — as  we  made  comparisons — with 
amazement! 


The  Oekaloosa  Daily  Herald  i*  far  ahead  of  many 
towns  of  much  larrer  size  throughout  the  country  in 
local  display  llnaire  carried.  Below  is  a  partial  list  of 
one-paper  towns,  all  larger  than  Oekaoosa,  (1940 
census)  in  which  the  Herald  excels.  Many  others  of 
IOWA 

Pop. 

U8KAL008A  . .  11,024 

Ames  .  12,666 

Boone .  12,373 

Keokuk  .  16.076 

COLORADO 

Fort  Collins .  12,261 

Orand  Junction  .  12.47B 

Oreeley  .  16.006 

IDAHO 

Pocatello  .  18.133 

ILLINOIS 

Cairo  .  14,407 

Centralia  .  16,343 

East  9t.  Louis  .  76,609 

Mattoon  .  16,827 

Pekin  .  19.407 

KANSAS 

Arkansas  City  .  12.762 

Atchison  .  12,648 

Emporia  .  13,188 

Kansas  City .  121,468 

Leavenworth  .  10,220 

MINNESOTA 

Albert  Lea .  12,200 

Austin  .  18. .107 

Faribault  .  14,627 

Hibbing  .  16.386 

MISSISSIPPI 

BUoxi-Oulfport  .  32,670 

MISSOURI 

Cape  Girardeau  .  19.426 

Hannibal  .  20,866 

Jefferson  City  .  24,268 

Moberly  .  12.920 

Sedalla  .  20,428 

MONTANA 

Billings  .  23.261  1.583.106 

Helena  .  16,066  1,121,134 

Missoula  .  18,449  1.379.960 


Local  Linage 
2,137,246 
1,426.706 
1.307.466 
2.009.882 

2.028.710 

1,603.002 

1.768.634 

2.006.018 

833,238 

1,720,334 

1,760.922 

1,760,270 

1,967.130 

1.840.902 

2.046,716 

2,064.008 

1.088.770 

1,303,033 

1,842,022 

2,044,262 

1.611.806 

1,639.708 

1,832,880 

1,816,122 

1.031.840 

1,706,168 

1,008,138 

1,728,487 


OSKALOOSA.  IOWA  POPULATION_1 1,024 
OSKALOOSA 


much  larger  population  or  with  Sunday  editions  had 
just  sulUcient  linage  to  eliminate  them  from  this 
comparison.  Further  study  of  your  copy  should  prove 
enlightening. 

NEBRASKA 

Pop. 

Fremont  .  11.862 

Hastings  .  . .  16,146 

Soottsbluff  .  12.037 

NEW  MEXICO 

Santa  Fe  .  20.326 

NEW  YORK 

Homell  .  16,640 

Ogdensbun  .  10,346 

Plattsburg  .  16.361 

Saratoga  Springs .  13,706 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Bismarck-Mandan  .  22.181 

.Minot  .  16,677 

OKLAHOMA 

Ada  .  16.143 

Enid  .  28,081 

McAlester  .  12.401 

Ponca  City .  16,794 

Sapulpa  .  12,240 

Shawnee  .  22,063 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Aberdeen  .  17.016 

Rapid  City  .  13.844 

TEXAS 

Brownsville  .  22.083 

Greenville  .  13.906 

Harlingen  .  13.306 

McAllen  .  11.867 

Temple  .  16,344 

Texarkana  .  28,840 

WASHINGTON 

Bellingham  .  20.314 

Olympia  .  13,264 

Vancouver  .  18,788 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Morgantown  .  16,665 

Moundsville  .  14,168 

WISCONSIN 

Stevens  Point  .  16.777 


Local  Linage 
1,940.876 
2.136,476 
1,764.418 

1.862.008 

1,763.628 

1.446.446 

1.260.064 

1.647.226 

1.421.131 

1.863.162 

1,446.614 

2.002.600 

1.726,318 

1.709,848 

1,218.040 

1.297.646 

1.666,916 

1,404,062 

1.372.148 

1.926,372 

1.969.044 

966,188 

1,367,667 

1.734.824 

1,829.128 

1.896,734 

2.064,636 

266,804 

1,113,280 

1.662.000 


LOCAL  LINAGE— 2,137,246 
THE  DAILY  HERALD 


has  no  large  war  industries  and  no  boom.  Its  pros¬ 
perity  is  solid  and  will  continue  after  the  war. 
Oskalooea  is  the  only  town  of  its  size  In  the  United 
States  having  large  retail  stores  of  both  Montgosnery 
Ward  and  Sesws-Roebuck,  and  each  having.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  a  large,  separate  farm  stores  It  also  has  A  A  P 
Super  Market,  United  Food  Market.  Supply  Store, 
Thrift-Weiy  Super  Market,  Woolworth,  Kresge.  Penney. 
Western  Auto,  Goodyear,  Firestone,  Sherwin-Williams, 
and  numerous  other  national  and  regional  chain  out¬ 
lets.  It  is  the  home  of  Southern  Iowa's  finest  depart¬ 
ment  store  (Just  completely  rebuilt)  and  has  an  un¬ 
usually  large  number  of  independent  retail  stores  and 
shops — all  prospering. 


established  in  1860,  has  been  under  the  same  pirogres- 
slve  management  for  60  years.  The  effort  has  been, 
and  still  is.  to  build  a  responsible,  reepected  newspaper 
with  circulation  concentrated  in  the  retail  trade  area. 
Ninety-two  per  cent  of  it  is  within  a  26-mile  radius. 
The  Herald  has  one  flat  rate  for  local  advertising 
with  only  one  space  discount  (3000  lines  in  a  calendar 
month).  No  prices  are  cut  and  no  free  tie-ins  printed 
for  anyone.  Every  line  of  advertising  printed  In  the 
Herald  is  paid  for  at  the  regular  rate — and  eteiyone 
here  knows  It! 


Local  advertisers  are  prospering  through  use  of  Herald  advertising. 
National  advertising  brings  the  same  satisfying  resultsl 

€^6haloo6a  Dallg  floral^ 


Member  A.  B.  C. 
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Ship  News  Is 
Big  News  Again 
In  N.  Y.  Harbor 


The  old  ship  news  beat  is 
active  attain  in  New  York  Har¬ 
bor,  active  with  differences.  Re¬ 
porters  board  harbor  launches 
and  go  chueging  out  to  meet  the 
ships,  but  they  don’t  go  aboard 
in  the  harbor.  There  are  no 
"chee.secake”  and  no  comments 
on  America’s  women.  When  the 
reporter  Anally  catches  up  with 
his  interviewees  on  a  Port  of 
Embarkation  pier,  they’re  likely 
not  to  be  celebrities — individ¬ 
ually;  just  GFs  from  the  home 
town. 

’That’s  the  way  it  was  last 
Sunday,  when  a  Navy  launch 
loaded  with  reporters  shoved  off 
from  the  Brooklyn  Army  Base 
and  went  out  to  meet  the  van¬ 
guard  of  Gen.  Hodges’  First 
Army,  the  first  headquarters 
unit  to  return  to  the  U.  S.  for 
reassignment  to  the  Pacific. 
Photographers  and  radio  men 
were  deployed  to  two  other 
boats. 

’The  reporters  don’t  just  fiash 
their  press  cards  and  pass 
through  an  open  door.  It  takes 
a  little  doing  to  get  these  de¬ 
barkations  covered  in  a  way 
that  satisfies  both  the  Army  and 
the  press. 

15,000  a  Day 

MThen  press  arrangements  have 
to  be  made  three  or  four  times  a 
week  for  arrivals  of  troop  trans¬ 
ports,  which  bring  back  some¬ 
times  as  many  as  15.000  men  a 
day,  the  joib  of  coordination  as¬ 
sumes  staggering  proportions. 
’That  job  is  Lt.  Col.  Robert 
Levitt’s.  He’s  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  officer  at  the  New  York 
Port  of  Embarkation. 

First  of  all,  there’s  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  when  a  ship  will  arrive. 
With  radio  silence  still  in  force 
in  the  Atlantic,  the  exact  time 
is  a  matter  of  wide  conjecture. 
It  can  be  known  only  with  very 
inadequate  approximation  until 
the  ship  approaches  Ambrose 
Light.  Even  then  there’s  the 
possibility  that  a  quickly-settling 
fog  will  hold  it  up  outside  the 
submarine  nets  for  many  hours. 

But,  the  press  has  to  be  noti¬ 
fied  at  least  24  hours  in  advance. 
“And  that  being  the  case,”  Col. 
Levitt  told  Editor  &  Publisher. 
“we  come  in  for  our  share  of 
kicks  regarding  time  changes.” 

Last  Saturday,  for  instance, 
the  call  went  out  for  6:20  a.m. 
Sunday  at  the  Army  Base.  Later 
the  time  was  changed  to  9:30 
a.m.,  with  the  First  Army’s  ship, 
the  Monticello,  and  two  smaller 
transports  in  its  convoy,  due  to 
arrive  at  Ambrose  at  10:30, 
then  11:30,  finally  11:00. 

Difficulties  mount,  obviously, 
when  an  attempt  is  made  by  the 
PRO  to  pick  the  spots  where 
the  stories  will  be.  The  press 
may  be  advised  to  cover  Pier 
84  Manhattan  for  the  big  news; 
then  it  turns  out  that  a  three- 
or  four-star  general  or  a  Con¬ 
gressional  Medalist  lands  at  Pier 
18  in  Staten  Island. 

Col.  Levitt’s  office  has  taken 
long  strides  toward  putting  an 
end  to  the  many  major  and 


minor  annoyances  afflicting  the 
press  and  itself. 

Now  in  progress  is  an  effort 
to  effect  a  better  liaison  between 
the  PRO  and  the  theater  com¬ 
mand,  to  e.stabli.sh  more  definite¬ 
ly  the  nature  of  the  ships’  car¬ 
goes:  1.  newsworthy  individuals 
aboard;  2.  type  of  passengers — 
patients,  re-deployment  troops, 
liberated  prisoners,  etc. 

Probably  the  most  worthy  ac¬ 
complishment  is  one  put  in  ef¬ 
fect  bv  Col.  Levitt  a  month  ago, 
a  system  of  .self-review  for  news¬ 
men  who  have  deadlines  to 
make.  Mimeographed  instruc¬ 
tions  are  handed  out  to  reporters 
in  advance,  telling  them  what 
information  is  in  violation  of 
military  security — the  same  in- 
.structions  governing  the  ef- 
ficlal  censors.  ’The  rule  does 
not  apply  to  national  publica¬ 
tions;  they  must  still  submit 
their  material  to  censorship. 

Boarding  of  vessels  by  the 
press  was  not  permitted  at  all 
until  Tuesday  of  this  week.  Af¬ 
ter  considerable  haggling  with 
the  Troop  Movement  Division  at 
the  Port.  Col.  Levitt  finally  got 
permission  to  allow  the  press  to 
go  aboard  after  the  ships  are 
docked. 

‘A  Nuisonce’ 

"It’s  a  nuisance.”  said  Col. 
Levitt,  “but  we  want  to  do  what 
we  can  to  make  things  as  easy  as 
possible  for  the  press.” 

This  new  move  results  from 
continued  pressure  on  the  part 
of  newsmen  who  wanted  more 
time  to  establish  contact  with 
persons  they  wanted  to  inter¬ 
view. 

With  many  officers.  Red  Cross 
workers,  etc.,  going  aboard  after 
a  ship  docks,  all  with  work  to 
do  in  facilitating  debarkation, 
confusion  re.sults  when  several 
dozen  new.smen  tag  along.  But, 
it  gives  them  more  time,  it  adds 
color  to  their  stories,  it  gives 
the  photographers  better  back¬ 
grounds.  and  in  the  few  days  the 
new  ruling  has  been  in  effect, 
things  have  worked  out  well. 
Col.  Levitt  said. 

A  new  project  now  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  stage  will  soon  be  car¬ 
ried  out.  Col.  Levitt  said,  that 
should  interest  newspapers 
throughout  the  country.  A  flock 
of  newsmen  will  be  brought  (at 
their  own  expense)  from  all  over 
to  meet  a  large  unit  coming  in. 
Each  man  will  join  a  reception 
station  group  from  his  own  area. 
He  will  go  through  the  process¬ 
ing  of  the  troops  at  the  Port  of 
Embarkation.  He’ll  go  on  the 
troop  train  with  the  GI.  accom¬ 
pany  him  to  camp,  go  home  with 
him  and  walk  up  his  front  porch 
with  him. 

“We’re  equipped  to  do  it,” 
said  Col.  Levitt,  “and  we’ll  han¬ 
dle  it,  though  it  may  mean  as 
many  as  300  newspaper  men  will 
have  to  be  accommodated.” 

Col.  Levitt  is  satisfied  that  the 
press  has  been  covering  the  POE 
story  very  thoroughly — “far  ex¬ 
ceeding  expectations.”  That  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  case. 

’There  are  unfortunate,  prob¬ 
ably  avoidable  delays;  there  is 
a  great  need  for  more  complete 
advance  information  to  the 
press;  there  are  Army  regula¬ 
tions  and  red  tape.  But  the  job 
is  being  done. 


2-Way  Greeting, 
Press  and  GFs 
As  1st  Returns 


By  Heien  M.  Staunton 


The  harbor  boats  blew  whistle 
salutes,  even  the  Staten  Island 
Ferry.  The  Red  Cro.ss  reception 
boat  chugged  out  with  flags  fly¬ 
ing  and  band  playing.  Across 
the  water  a  huge  sign  below 
Fort  Hamilton  shout^  WEL¬ 
COME  HOME  as  the  first  com¬ 
plete  unit  of  the  First  Army 
troops  came  steaming  up  New 
York  harbor  last  Sunday. 

On  hand  to  greet  them  also 
was  the  little  Navy  gasoline 
launch  that  carried  newspaper 
reporters  and  photographers 
and  Army  public  relations  men 
out  to  the  submarine  net.  out 
to  get  one  of  the  series  of  great 
news  stories  steaming  into  New 
York  Harbor  as  millions  of 
troops  are  returned  to  the  U,  S. 
for  transfer  to  home,  oan^  or  the 
Pacific. 

The  weather  wasn’t  at  all  co¬ 
operative.  The  date  was  June, 
but  the  weather  was  a  wet,  chill 
November — ^yet  nothing  could 
dull  the  thrill  of  those  first  mo¬ 
ments  after  we  came  alongside 
the  U.  S.  troopship  Monticello, 
as  it  loomed  up  high  over  our 
launch,  every  seam  starting  with 
the  jam-packed  soldiers,  every 
tiny  porthole  alive  with  grin¬ 
ning  faces. 

Blonde  Gets  the  Eye 

The  famous  First  Army  was 
home — part  of  it — and  cheers 
went  rolling  up,  for  the  flag- 
bedecked  Red  (ilross  launch,  for 
its  Wac  band,  for  the  little 
launchful  of  newspaper  men 
and  PROS,  idling  100  feet  away, 
for  the  blonde  Helen  Camp,  of 
Associated  Press,  perched  in  its 
bow,  and  for  the  red-coated  girl 
photographer  from  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Eagle,  but  chiefly  for  home. 

The  fog  wasn’t  bad,  just  thick 
enough  to  spoil  the  view  of  the 
skyline  and  obscure  the  Statue 
of  Liberty. 

“They  ought  not  to  miss  the 
Old  Lady,”  murmered  Signal 
Corps  Cameraman  Tony  Caruso. 
No  one  should.  When  I  came 
back  the  lights  were  just  on 
again,  and  there  she  stood — like 
a  prayer.” 

’Then  he  grinned  at  himself  a 
bit. 

“Is  there  anybody  up  there 
from  Brooklyn?”  called  Norma 
Denkin,  the  girl  in  red,  and 
back  came  the  inevitable  re¬ 
sponses:  “Do  they  speak  Eng¬ 
lish?  Where’s  that?  What’re 
you  doing  this  evening?” 

It  was  about  four  hours  from 
the  time  the  gasoline  launch 
first  chugged  alongside  until  the 
troops  started  pouring  down  the 
gangplank  and  the  Eagle  girls 
could  go  to  work  locating  those 
Brooklyn  boys,  interviewing  and 
photographing  them  as  they 
lined  up  with  their  duffle  bags 
for  coffee,  doughnuts  and  candy. 

Down  the  lines  the  girls  went 
asking  “Is  there  anybody  from 
Brooklyn?”  And  down  other 
lines  went  a  Blue  Network  in¬ 
terviewer  getting  a  name  and  a 
few  words  from  each  man. 


He  stopped  just  short  of  »  h* 
from  Massachusetts  who  had^ 
ready  on  his  lips  the  words  w 
wanted  to  say.  So  we  wentn 
to  the  boy  and  interviewed  hla 
It  wouldn’t  be  published,  im 
neither  of  us  cared.  Like  all 
other  soldiers  he  just  wanted  to 
say  Hello.  " 

Then  he  asked  a  queitloB 
“What  are  the  headlines?  i 
haven’t  seen  a  real  paper  siact 
I  left  Germany.  We  had  minK,. 
graphed  papers,  but  that  wun 
like  the  Stars  and  Stripes," 


Correspondents  Are 
Back  Home  Again 


continued  from  pagt  u 
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reputation  for  keeping  ahead  d 
SHAEF  (then  in  London)—-! 
was  sorta  fun  in  fact’’— and  ki 
flew  her  stories  back  to  -SHfif 
censorship,  “t  inaily,”  she  aid, 
“they  got  tired  of  chasing  bi 
and  made  it  legai.”  She  did  pt 
“arrested”  in  Paris,  though,  sad 
“traveled  under  a  black  cload 
for  a  few  weeks.” 

And  of  course  the  correqioad- 
ents  all  fought  censorship  to¬ 
gether.  “The  First  had  awfalh 
stiff  censorship,  and  didn’t  pi 
credit  for  ail  it  did,”  stated  Los 
who  became  known  as  isg 
tempered,  she  said,  in  fighting  it 

Whenever  it  got  particularly 
bad,  the  correspondent  afleelid 
would  growl,  “One  day  I’m  go 
ing  to  get  me  a  censor.”  (Sm- 
ningham  did.  ’The  blue  pe^ 
man  had  been  begging  to  go  to 
the  front  with  him  to  see  whai 
it  was  like;  so  one  day  Chn 
took  him  and  the  censor  got  slM 
in  the  shoulder.  “And  he  wm 
one  of  the  good  guys!”  the  com- 
spondenits  moaned. 

Cunningham  got  some  unusmi 
“exclusives,”  including  an  in¬ 
terview  with  Von  Luckner,  but 
when  he  mentioned  the  Mordea- 
haus  concentration  camp  bast, 
he  labeled  it  as  another  first  ix 
the  First  Army  and  its  coiit- 
spondents. 

Chiefly  anxious  to  get  away 
from  the  pier  and  throw  off  tbt 
weariness  that  came  from  travd- 
ing  on  an  overcrowded  rhip. 
the  correspondents  diffeid 
widely  in  their  plans.  Reuba 
expected  to  go  on  soon,  as  he 
had  only  been  back  at  urad 
since  the  First  crossed  the  Rhine 
Cunningham  had  been  back  to 
the  U.  S.  recently  also  as  u 
advisor  on  the  Ernie  Pyle  mork 
returning  to  the  front  during  the 
Battle  of  the  Bulge.  Iris  planned 
three  months  of  nothing  more 
tiring  than  seeing  America. 

Denny,  Boyle,  and  He  ini 
didn’t  know  what  they  wanted 
to  do,  but  the  Times  man  may 
return  to  Europe  and  Boyle  may 
go  on  to  the  Pacific.  As  for  I/k 
she  wants  a  rest,  but  she’s  w 
too  tired — so  perhaps  after  tut 
rest  she’ll  go  on  to  the 

Though  censorship  was  bad- 
Heinz  said  they  “had  a  hellw 
time”  arguing  the  GI’s  out  od^ 
belief  that  the  corresponoj# 
were  sitting  on  the  news  duw 
the  headquarters  blackout-** 
public  relations  set-up  «  JJ 
Army  was  labeled  “one  of  W 
best”  by  Denny,  who  had  MJJ 
with  the  First  Army  since  F 
Day  plus  eight. 
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Stroyer 


U,  S.  Gipitol  Is 
Local  News  to 
Martha  Stroyer 

By  Helen  M.  Staunton 

{Ho.  16  in  o  series  on  Women 
Wuhington  Correspondents ) 

‘Td  ratoer  cover  a  murder 
trial  than  anything  else  in  the 
world!” 

That’s  Martha  f 
Strayer,  Wash- 
iifton  Daily 
Sews  and 
Scrlpps  -  H  0  w- 
aid  feature  writ¬ 
er  and  a  bit  of 
in  anomaly  in 
the  nation’s  cap¬ 
ital,  where  the 
speculation  of  a 
senator  seems 
more  significant 
t^  a  body  in 
Rode  Creek 
Park. 

Descended  from  a  “long  line 
of  hrmers’’  to  become  one  of 
the  best-known  by-lines  in 
Washington.  Martha  Strayer  has 
still  her  small  town  interest  In 
people.  ’That’s  whv  she  likes 
I  murder  trial.  “’The  appeal  is 
just  that  it’s  human  interest  to 
the  nth  degree,"  she  told  Editor 
it  Publisher.  “People  are 
stripped  of  all  pretense.  You 
can’t  hide  anything.  You  see 
what  people  are  really  like. 

Tve  covered  a  great  many." 

Ihen  in  her  direct,  unpre¬ 
tentious  way:  “I  think  Con¬ 
gress  is  interesting  and  national 
work  is  interesting,  but  so  much 
of  it  is  cut  and  dried  stuff  and 
the  people  in  the  thing  are  more 
interesting — don’t  you  think 

«r 

Met  the  Trains 

Early  in  her  career  society 
news  for  a  Steubenville.  O., 
newspaper  nearly  lost  her  to 
journalism.  In  that  small  town 
she  was  expected  to  turn  out 
about  two  columns  of  personal 
items  daily.  I 

"Td  meet  trains,”  she  recalled 
wryly,  “and  had  to  have  the ! 
nerve  to  ask  people  who  they ' 
were  and  where  they’d  been ; 
when  they  arrived.  If  you  went 
to  Pittsburgh  you  were  news. 

I  never  worked  so  hard  in  my 
life.” 

After  she  moved  to  Washing¬ 
ton  to  be  with  two  sisters,  she 
Joined  the  gathering  staff  of  the 
Wuhington  News  in  a  some¬ 
what  secretarial  capacity  and 
grew  up  with  the  new  tabloid. 

Since  the  new  paper  was 
breaking  a  number  of  Capital 
traditions,  Martha  Strayer  soon 
earned  an  established  spot  as  a 
reporter,  handled  assignments 
that  were  little  more  than  de- 
twtlve  inquiries,  familiarized 
herself  with  police  procedure, 
wrote  all  types  of  stories — in  all 
“fi^auignments  overcoming  a 
fllMence  that  still  occasionally 
bothers  her. 

It  really  caught  up  with  her 
once  when  she  covered  a  school 
row.  She  got  into  the  chapel 
Where  the  meeting  was  held  he¬ 
ro^  she  was  mistaken  for  a 

— then  couldn’t  get  out 
was  threatened  with  arrest. 

Her  city  editor  didn’t  take  the 

editor  a,  PURLISHER  for  Jim  9.  1MB 


thing  as  seriously  as  she  did, 
said  the  paper  wouldn’t  run  the 
story  and  earned  Martha  Stray- 
er’s  release. 

“I’m  still  afraid  of  police 
courts,”  she  admitted,  “perhaps 
a  holdover  from  the  days  when 
it  was  out-of-place.” 

“I  date  back  to  the  days  when 
this  was  strictly  a  freak,  par¬ 
ticularly  police  stories.  But  now 
you  go  out  on  police  stories  and 
see  a  flock  of  nice  looking  girls 
dashing  around  without  hats  on.” 

’The  first  “real  story”  she  re¬ 
members  doing  was  the  Knick¬ 
erbocker  Theater  disaster  in 
1922.  ’The  whole  paper  was  de¬ 
voted  to  it,  and  her  assignment 
was  to  check  the  98  victims  in 
the  morgue. 

“I’ve  done  all  kinds  of  work 
and  still  do,  a  great  many  feature 
stories,  lately  chiefly  news  and 
news  issue  stories,”  she  re¬ 
marked,  and  added  after  some 
prompting,  “there  are  several 
things  I  am  a  little  proud  of: 

“I  think  Washington  has  had 
more  real  publicity  for  the  draft 


and  drafted  men  because  this 
newspaper  would  pound  and 
pound  and  pound  until  we  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  the  appeal 
boards  open  to  the  public.  Miss 
Strayer  was  in  charge  of  the 
stories  in  this  campaign. 

Another  campaign  she  is 
proud  of  is  still  a  hot  issue.  No 
less  recently  than  March  23  she 
headed  an  exclusive  in  the  News 
“Is  Laborers’  Union  Racketeer 
Larry  Kelly  Really  Dead?” — 
thereby  proving  that  even  an 
ofificial  death  report  cannot  halt 
her  when  she  is  fighting  a  cru¬ 
sade. 

“I  belong  to  the  Newspaper 
Guild  and  1  am  proud  of  it,”  she 
said  in  her  explanation  of  the 
Kelly  story.  “Again  this  news¬ 
paper  has  been  successful  in 
bringing  to  light  a  labor  racket¬ 
eering  situation  that  has  resulted 
in  17  indictments  for  conspiracy. 
I  wrote  all  those  stories  and  did 
all  the  investigating  on  it.” 

She  mentioned  two  other  “in¬ 
teresting  stories,”  Montgomery 
County’s  efforts  to  get  a  modem 


form  of  government  though  han¬ 
dicapped  by  the  inability  of  gov¬ 
ernment  employes  to  take  part 
in  party  politics  and  the  crum¬ 
bling  of  the  “model”  Greenbelt 
Cooperative. 

Martha  Strayer  has  been  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Women’s  National 
Press  Club  and  was  secretary- 
treasurer  of  Mrs.  Roosevelt’s 
Press  Conference  Association. 
■ 

Bess  Funnan  Elected 

Washington,  June  7  —  Bess 
Furman,  New  York  Times,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the 
Women’s  National  Press  Club, 
.succeeding  Edith  Gaylord,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press.  Other  officers  are: 
1st  vice-president,  Mary  Knight, 
Office  of  Censorship;  2nd  vice- 
president,  Malvina  Lindsay, 
Washington  Post;  recording  sec¬ 
retary,  Alice  K.  Estil,  Wolf 
Street  Journal;  corresponding 
.secretary,  Frances  Lide,  Wash- 
ington  Star;  treasurer,  Jane. Staf¬ 
ford,  Science  Service. 
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A  PROSPEROUS. 
ACTIVE  MARKET 
OF  OVER  200,000  toOd 


la  Retail  Sales  Exceeding  $100,000,000 

2a  Bank  Deposits  Of  More  Than  $151,000,000 

3a  Diversified  Industries  For  Prosperity  After 
Final  Victory. 


The  Times-Democrat  are  essen¬ 
tial  if  you  don't  want  to  miss  the  largest  and 
wealthiest  of  the  Tri-Cities  and  the  shopping 
heart  of  the  entire  trading  area.  Remember,  t<w, 
that  only  the  Times-Democrat  have  subsuntial 
homeKlelivered  circulation  in  all  three  cities  and 


the  surrounding  rural  areas  of  both  Iowa  and 
Illinois.  Last  year  advertisers  bought  8J178.f 26 
sales-broducine  limes  in  The  Times-Democrat." 
Figures  like  this  mean  something? 
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Kennedy  Relates 
His  Side  of  Story 

continued  from  page  7 


“By  that  time  it  had  become 
pretty  obvious,  despite  earlier 
assurances,  that  the  story  was 
going  to  held  up  until  3  p.m.  the 
the  next  day,”  he  continued.  “I 
then  began  to  give  consideration 
to  the  various  aspects  of  the  sit¬ 
uation.  It  seemed  to  me  that  it 
was  admitted  not  only  that  no 
military  censorship  was  involved 
but  that  immediate  publication 
was  desirable  as  it  could  pos¬ 
sibly  result  in  the  saving  of  lives. 

“I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  holding  up  of  the  story  on 
this  basis  was  contrary  to  the 
announced  cardinal  principle 
that  the  sole  purpose  of  press 
censorship  was  military  secur¬ 
ity.” 

Tried  to  Tell  Allen 

Kennedy  then  telephoned  to 
Gen.  Allen  to  make  strong  repre¬ 
sentations  and  to  tell  him  “I 
couldn’t  see  how  he  could  ex¬ 
pect  correspondents  to  be  bound 
by  a  ruling  of  this  type.” 

Someone  in  the  office  answered 
the  call  and  said  Gen.  Allen  was 
“too  busy  to  talk”  to  Kennedy. 

“It  was  then  a  few  minutes 
after  mid-day,”  Kennedy  re¬ 
called.  “I  went  down  to  lunch, 
and  on  the  way  stopped  off  in 
the  censors’  office  and  saw  Lt. 
Col.  Richard  Merrick.  I  asked 
him  first  if  there  was  any  pros¬ 
pect  of  a  release. 

“He  said  nothing  additional 
had  occurred  and  it  was  unlikely 
that  there  would  be  any  change 
of  plans. 

“I  said  I  thought  this  was  ab¬ 
solutely  absurd,  and  that  I  could 
not  consider  myself  bound  to  the 
ruling  by  SHAEF.  He  express^ 
no  disagreement  with  my  argu¬ 
ment.  On  leaving  I  told  him  I 
considered  myself  free  to  send 
the  story  in  view  of  the  circum¬ 
stances.  He  didn’t  say  ‘yes’  or 
‘no’  or  express  himself.” 

For  three  hours  after  leaving 
Col.  Merrick,  said  Kennedy,  he 
considered  every  factor  involved 
in  his  filing  of  the  surrender 
story  ahead  of  official  release. 

“In  thinking  over  the  conse¬ 
quences  I  realized  that  the  reper¬ 
cussions  in  sending  it  would  be 
very  serious. 

“It  occurred  to  me  they  would 
greatly  outweigh  any  advantages 
I  might  get. 

“Another  thought  occurred  to 
me.  I  had  recently  received  let¬ 
ters  from  Mr.  Cooper  ( AP  execu¬ 
tive  director),  Mr.  Jagger,  Mr. 
Gould  (AP  assistant  general 
managers)  and  other  Associated 
Press  executives  praising  highly 
the  job  my  bureau  had  done  in 
covering  the  European  war.  I 
realized  that  by  not  doing 
this  thing  I  would  come  out  of 
the  war  with  a  very  good  repu¬ 
tation — with  a  record  for  having 
done  a  good  job. 

“I  knew  if  I  sent  the  story 
there  would  be  fireworks  and  I 
would  come  out  a  marked  man. 

“I  realized  the  other  corre¬ 
spondents  would  be  highly  in¬ 
dignant. 

“After  thinking  over  all  these 
things,  I  decid^  to  send  the 
story. 

“I  believe  in  keeping  confi¬ 


dences.  I  have  been  in  newspa¬ 
per  work  for  20  years  and  have 
never  been  accused  of  violating 
a  confidence  or  a  release.  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  sanctity  of  agree¬ 
ments.  I  have  always  kept  them. 

“But  in  this  case  I  found  my¬ 
self  confronted  with  what  I  be¬ 
lieved  was  a  conflict  in  rules, 
and  what  I  considered  my  duty.” 

It  was  the  announcement  of 
Germany’s  capitulation  over  the 
Flensburg  radio,  and  rapid 
spread  of  the  surrender  story  in 
Paris,  that  finally  decided  Ken¬ 
nedy  to  file  his  story,  he  said. 

“I  was  still  considering  this 
thing  around  2:30  or  3:00 — the 
ethics  of  it — when  I  received 
word  that  the  Flensburg  radio 
had  carried  an  official  German 
announcement  of  the  Nazi  sur¬ 
render. 

“We  also  learned  that  troops 
at  the  front  had  been  informed. 

“Many  reports  and  rumors 
were  sweeping  Paris. 

“British  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany,  I  understood,  had  repeated 
the  Flensburg  announcement.  It 
was  reported  that  CJen.  Eisen¬ 
hower  had  received  a  message 
of  congratulation  from  the  King. 

“We  heard  (3en.  DeGaulle  was 
going  to  proclaim  the  following 
day  V-E  day  in  France. 

"In  view  of  this  constantly  ex¬ 
panding  set  of  circumstances,  it 
seemed  to  me  more  and  more  ab¬ 
surd  not  to  put  out  the  story. 
However,  the  final  decision  was 
based  on  the  one  point — ^that  we 
had  been  assured  the  sole  pur¬ 
pose  of  censorship  was  military 
security,  and  no  military  security 
was  Involved.” 

Available  to  the  correspon¬ 
dents  in  France  were  military 
telephones,  said  Kennedy.  ’These 
the  correspondents  generally  had 
used. 

“I  have  never  seen  any  special 
written  authorization  for  corre¬ 
spondents  to  use  them,  but  the 
fact  is  correspondents  regularly 
did  use  them  with  the  permis¬ 
sion  of  public  relations  officers, 
and  sometimes  by  their  invita¬ 
tion.  SHAEF  had  supplied  us 
with  military  telephone  direc¬ 
tories. 

On  Phone  Hall  an  Hour 

“I  asked  Morton  Gudebrod  to 
get  me  Paris  military,  ask  for 
the  U.K.  (United  Kingdom) 
base,  then  ask  for  Central  1515 
(AP  number  in  London).  I 
asked  him  because  I  was  tied  up 
with  something  else.  No  re¬ 
sponsibility  rests  on  him. 

"He  contacted  London  and 
identified  himself.  The  connec¬ 
tion  was  extremely  bad — and  it 
was  with  great  difficulty  that  I 
could  make  myself  understood. 

“I  dictated  very  slowly  and 
laboriously,  spelling  out  many 
of  the  words. 

“I  did  not  say  this  was  an  an¬ 
nouncement  of  SHAEF.  I  did 
say  to  London  in  explanation, 
‘It’s  the  real  thing.  I  saw  it.’  ” 

The  connection  finally  got  so 
bad,  said  Kennedy,  that  it  went 
out  altogether.  “I  guess  I  was 
on  the  phone  at  least  a  half  an 
hour. . 

“Just  as  I  put  the  phone  down 
a  member  of  the  staff  came  up 
with  a  telegram  from  London. 
It  was  the  first  bulletin  of  my 
story  for  release  to  the  French 
papers.” 

A  short  time  after  putting  out 


the  story,  Kennedy  said,  he 
learned  the  correspondents  were 
holding  a  protest  meeting.  ’They 
put  out  a  statement  accusing  me 
of  bad  faith,  and  asking  that  the 
Associated  Press  be  punished. 

“Shortly  after,  I  was  informed 
that  AP  had  been  suspended  and 
that  its  communications  privi¬ 
leges  were  revoked  throughout 
the  whole  theatre.  I  went  over 
to  Gen.  Allen’s  hotel  to  protest 
and  he  told  me  he  had  put  the 
matter  in  the  hands  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  two  officers — that  he 
would  not  discuss  the  matter 
with  me.  but  to  take  it  up  with 
those  officers. 

“I  deny  now.  nor  did  I  admit 
then,  any  breach  of  confidence. 
Gen.  Allen  put  out  a  statement 
containing  the  words  ‘self-ad¬ 
mitted  breach  of  confidence.’  He 
also  said  it  was  a  violation  of 
military  security  endangering 
lives.  ’This  accusation  was  so 
serious  that  it  might  have  in¬ 
volved  the  death  penalty.  Yet 
it  was  made  without  his  accord¬ 
ing  any  hearing  to  me.” 

Kennedy  met  on  the  street 
one  of  the  officers  assigned  to  his 
case,  he  said,  and  had  a  brief 
discussion  with  him.  “I  told 
him  I  took  full  responsibility  for 
this — that  I  sent  the  story. 

“Said  he,  ‘You  take  full  re¬ 
sponsibility?’ 

“  ‘Yes,’  I  replied. 

“As  a  result  Gen.  Allen  put  out 
the  statement  containing  the 
words  ‘self-admitted  breach  of 
confidence.’ 

'Didn’t  Get  a  Hearing' 

“SHAEF  mimeographed  the 
text  of  the  correspondents’  reso¬ 
lution  condemning  me  and  the 
AP,  and  also  Gen.  Allen’s  state¬ 
ment,  and  distributed  them  for 
publication.  ’The  correspondents, 
in  passing  judgment,  likewise 
did  not  bring  up  the  matter  of 
according  me  a  hearing,  and  I 
got  no  hearing.  .  .  .” 

Kennedy  believes  the  officers 
appointed  by  Gen.  Allen  to  In¬ 
vestigate  his  case  were  under 
handicap  in  an  impartial  job. 

Regrets  'Do  It  Agoin*  Quote 

“Their  job  was  to  determine 
my  guilt  or  innocence  in  a  mat¬ 
ter  on  which  their  superior  offi¬ 
cer  had  already  expressed  him¬ 
self  and  rendered  a  complete 
judgment. 

“I  would  certainly  not  ques¬ 
tion  the  integrity  of  these  offi¬ 
cers,  but  I  do  want  to  point  out 
that  they  were  asked  to  pass  on 
what  their  commanding  officer 
had  already  expressed  judgment. 
It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that 
their  findings  could  have  been 
different  from  his.” 

Asked  about  the  statement 
that  “I’d  do  it  again  if  I  had  the 
chance.”  attributed  to  him  on 
his  arrival  in  America,  Kennedy 
said: 

“That  was  in  reply  to  a  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  I  thought  I 
was  in  the  right.  I  wasn’t  bel¬ 
lowing  defiance,  but  merely 
meant  of  course  that  I  felt  I  had 
done  my  duty  as  I  saw  it.  I 
think  it  was  most  unfortunate 
that  the  news  of  the  end  of  the 
war  in  Europe  had  to  be  broken 
in  this  manner.  Far  from  gloat¬ 
ing  over  any  scoop,  I  think  it 
would  have  been  infinitely  bet¬ 
ter  if  the  authorities  had  let  the 
news  come  out  in  a  normal  way 
instead  of  trying  to  keep  it  bot- 

IDITOR  A 


Ne'w  Navy  Insignia 

Washington.  June  7— Wls 
WOT  news  coverage  coaeoii 
(rated  on  the  Pacific-  Adifie 
area,  the  Navy  Deportatri 
has  adopted  a  new  inaigrig 
for  correapondenta  whidi  ia. 
eludes  miniature  oak  lea?ii 
indicating  the  newsmen  hoU 
assimilated  rank  oi  lieutenoat 
conunander.  In  addition,  tha 
Navy  has  instructed  its  ioRw 
that  newsmen  ore  to  be  traot- 
ed  as  commissioned  oScan 
in  such  matters  os  billata^, 
messing  and  transportation. 


tied  up. 

“In  retrospect,  if  I  had  it  toh 
over,  I  think  I  would  send  flu 
story,  but  with  the  fiat  statemot 
that  it  was  not  passed  by  SHAO 
censors  so  the  Associated  Pnn 
would  have  known  exactly  vkk 
it  was. 

Asked  about  the  AP’s  eipna 
sion  of  regret  on  the  story,  Ka- 
nedy  said: 

“’This  was  a  moral  questtai, 
and  I  don’t  deny  anyone  & 
right  to  his  own  opinion.  I  di 
feel  a  lot  of  people  who  a- 
pressed  opinions  did  not  hnc 
the  whole  picture.  If  they  hd 
had  all  the  facts,  they 
have  felt  differently.  I  feel  th 
denunciations  have  gotten  tr 
more  space  than  my  side  of  fit 
story. 

“'The  whole  picture  has  new 
been  presented  in  a  balaoccf 
form. 

“I  knew  the  sending  of  th 
story  would  cause  a  storm,  M 
I  admit  I  never  thought  it  wooM 
be  quite  as  terrific  as  it  has  bea 
I  have  been  deluged  with  lettm 
telegrams  and  verbal  opinioi 
on  my  action.  GTs  in  Euw|t 
and  on  the  return  trip  were  pia 
tically  unanimous  in  saying  thg 
thought  I  was  right — that  the 
people  had  the  right  to  know  the 
war  was  over.  ’The  majority  d 
the  letters  say  this.  I  have  ihi 
received  many  denunciation 
most  of  them  extremely  sem 
I  suppose  it’s  something  thatwil 
be  a  matter  of  divided  opinia 
for  a  long  time.” 


drivers.  Publishers 
lited  by  Commission 

Chicago,  June  6 — ’The 
ewspaper  Commission  issued! 
immons  today  to  the 
le  labor  dispute  involving  w 
ewspaper  and  Mail  Deliver® 
nion  of  New  York  and* 
ewspaper  Publishers  Also® 
on  to  meet  here  June  14  “» 
low  cause  whether  an  intaw 
rder  extending  the  term  of  tw 
xisting  contract  should  he  *■ 
led.”  ^ 

The  summons,  signed  by  » 
obert  K.  Burns,  chainnM  • 
le  Commission,  was  issued  ■ 
onnection  with  a  strike  notw 
led  by  the  union  on  MW  * 
he  dispute  was  certified  to  • 
'ational  War  Labor  Board  r® 
ive  to  an  existing  coon® 
hich  expires  June  30. 
Negotiations  to  reach 
zreement  have  become  om 
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volved  in  any  pictures  she  mained  and  apparently  complet 


"Nevertheless,  on  April  27  in  the  Department,  Nome,  the 
she  was  recalled  from  Nome  to  Aleutians,  or  elsewhere,  al- 
Fairbanks,  and  then  ordered  though  an  INS  man  was  per- 
first  to  leave  the  sector,  then  to  mitted  to  enter  Ladd  and  le^e 
leave  the  Department,  by  Capt.  for  the  Aleutians,  where  the  AP 
James  Bennett,  ATC-Ladd  Field  and  U.P.  also  have  men  sta- 
PRO,  who  is  without  authority  tioned.” 

to  issue  orders  to  any  accredited  Miss  Robertson,  who  formerly 
war  correspondents.  worked  on  the  Peoria  ( Ill. )  Star, 

“At  the  time  we  misunder-  the  Peoria  Journal-Transcnpt 
stood  the  move  and  thought  it  and  with  Acme  Newspictures, 
an  attempt  to  hinder  her  until  was  assigned  to  Alaska  last 
other  news  photographers  January  by  Press  Syndicate,  a 
reached  the  scene,  but  it  de-  newly-organized  picture  service 
veloped  that  no  newspaper  men  headed  by  Neumann,  formerly 
were  being  admitted,  and  PRO  of  Acme.  Her  case  has  been 
Bennett,  aided  by  other  ofiScers,  called  to  the  attention  of  Maj. 
began  weeks  of  badgering,  hin-  Gen.  Alexander  D.  Surles,  di¬ 
dering  and  brow-beating  to  rector  of  the  War  Department’s 
force  her  to  leave  the  sector.  Bureau  of  Public  Relations,  by 
They  showed  her  orders  signed  Gov.  Green  of  Illinois, 
by  Gen.  Gaffrey’s  name,  but  re-  ■ 

fus^  her  copies.  Catalogs  Literature 

Despite  the  pressure  she  re- 

The  1945  "Catalog  of  Busi- 


Sri  Photog 
guns  Afoul 
Jinny  in  Alaska 

QacMO,  June  4 — Does  an  ac- 
ntdited  war  correspondent- 
Sgrapher  have  the  right  to 
Urd  what  is  taking  place  in 
imiitary  area,  even  if  the  pie¬ 
ces  are  held  up  by  the  Board 
J  Review  of  the  War  Depart- 
sat  for  security  reasons? 

Tto  question  has  been  raised 
in  connection  with  the  case  of 
Buth  Robertson,  Press  Syndicate 
photographer,  accredited  to  the 
Uaskan  department  of  the 

United  States  Army,  who  was  r— - t -  - 

defined  at  Ladd  Field,  Fair-  Robertson  Gaflrey  s  name,  but  re- 

Puiks,  Alaska,  for  34  days,  in  copies.  Catalogs  Literature 

.^ent  violation  of  her  priv-  No  military  security  is  in-  “Despite  the  pressure  she  re- 

7^  an  accredited  press  rep-  volved  in  any  pictures  she  mained  and  apparently  complet-  The  1945  "Catalog  of  Busi- 
r^ntative  makes.  She  is  bound  to  secrecy  ed  her  assignment,  for  after  ness-Sponsored  Educational  Ma- 

Word  was  received  "niursday  under  the  Articles  of  War,  and  three  weeks  of  attempts  to  drive  terials”  is  now  available,  it  was 
(roffl  Miss  Robertson  that  Brig,  all  of  her  pictures  are  sent  di-  her  from  the  sector  the  tactics  announced  this  week  by  the 
Go.  Dale  V  Gaffney,  command-  root  to  the  War  Department  and  were  suddenly  changed  and  she  Committee  on  Consumer  Rela- 


1  Miss  Robertson  that  Brig,  all  of  her  pictures  are  sent  di-  her  from  the  sector  the  tactics  announced  this  week  by  the 
Dale  V  Gaffney,  command-  rect  to  the  War  Department  and  were  suddenly  changed  and  she  Committee  on  Consumer  Rela- 
officer  of  the  Alaska  Dlvi-  released  to  us  only  when  ap-  was  denied  the  right  to  leave  tions  in  Advertising,  Inc.,  New 


are 


son.  ATC,  has  ordered  immedi-  proved  for  publication. 

!te  restoration  of  her  right  to  '  -  - — 

■  ^vel  in  continental  Alaska, 
blit  has  advised  her  he  has 
>  rtcuiiL’nended  to  Washington  /)  #  # 

ihat  she  be  recalled.  He  has  ^  I  M  t 

left  unanswered  the  question  of  f  /I  ^  « 

the  authority  of  a  public  rela-  1/  t? 

tioos  officer  to  prohibit  the  ob- 
lenring  and  recording  of  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  ^blic  interest. 

Hi^  Robertson  had  been  in- 
itructed  to  watch  the  Fairbanks-  I  m 

Nome  sector  after  V-E  Day  and  Cl  | 

photograph  any  movements  of 
war  materiel  to  Russia,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Art  Neumann,  general  .  ., 

manager  of  Press  Syndicate.  urgent 

Chicago.  She  had  previously 

taken  and  sent  pictures,  which  Subscribers  foi 

had  been  released  by  the  War 

Department  for  publication,  RFMFWFD  1 

showing  American-made  planes 

being  turned  over  to  Russian  c  j-  r 

hers  to  be  flown  to  “undis-  Syndicate  tor 

closed  Siberian  bases.” 

Writes  to  Congressmen 
"We  wanted  these  pictures, 
even  if  they  were  withheld  until  Jjj  the  POS 

the  war's  end,  as  a  record  of 
iheir  delivery,”  explained  Neu-  .i  ^  ^ 

™nn.  “Freedom  of  the  press  tftOUSandS  Ot 

j  I  lives  us  the  right  to  observe 

I  and  record,  even  when  publish-  women,  their 

.iag  of  the  facts  is  delayed  by 

vnluntary  censorship  in  the  in-  .„:ii  rr^aA 

lerests  of  military  security.” 

Neumann,  who  has  written  to 
U.  S.  Senator  C.  Way  land  Brooks 
and  Rep.  Everett  M.  Dirksen, 

asking  that  an  immediate  inves-  Her  wise  CO 

tigation  be  made  of  the  cir- 

mmstances  which  have  resulted  u 

fa  Miss  Robertson’s  being  de-  been  eagei 

Jined  at  Ladd  Field  and  not 

:^ing  permitted  to  go  elsewhere  readers,  inclu( 

^  that  area  as  an  accredited 
correspondent  -  photographer.  In 
.“f, Jitter  to  Brooks,  he  said: 

She  had  also  been  instructed 
to  make  sure  that  her  presence 
tVM  not  objectionable  to  the 

II  soviet  Military  Mission  in  Al- 
|L^,  and  she  accomplished  that, 

T  or  Gen.  Maj.  Ivan  Obrazkov,  H 

f  comnaandinK  officer  of  the  SMM.  I 

1  \  her  to  photograph 

I H  office  and  his  men  in 

quarters,  and  as  recently 
18  she  made  posed  pho-  va/.-x  aq, 

of  the  secretary  of  the  West  43 1 

w.  have  prints  bearing  a 
war  Department  stamp  of  re¬ 
lease  date  May  23.  II 

editor  a  publisher  for  Jm»  9,  194S 


Ladd  Field  for  any  other  base  York,  which  assembled  the  data. 


leade 


d  to 


announce 


that .  .  . 


Dorothy  Dix 

at  the  urgent  request  of  many  enthusiastic 
subscribers  for  her  popular  daily  column  has 
RENEWED  her  contract  with  The  Bell 
Syndicate  for  a  term  of  years. 

In  the  POSTWAR  rehabilitation  period, 
thousands  of  returned  servicemen  and 
women,  their  sweethearts,  wives  and  moth¬ 
ers  will  read  Dorothy  Dix. 


Her  wise  counsel,  through  the  years,  and  especially  during  World  War  II, 
has  been  eagerly  sought  and  followed  by  MILLIONS  of  grateful  newspaper 
readers,  including  servicemen  and  women  and  their  families. 

Wire  collect  for  terms,  samples 

THE  BELL  SYNDICATE.  Inc. 


H.  M.  SNEVILY,  Gen.  Mgr. 


247  West  43rd  St. 


New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


There’s  only  one  way.  Don't  let  it  be 
launched.... lAteraWy^  there  is  only 
one  way  to  prevent  robot  bombs  from 
blowing  to  bits  the  world  we  want  for 
our  children— and  that’s  to  fight  hard 
for  a  peace  that  will  last. 

Who  are  the  leaders  in  this  great 
fight?  Editors,  publishers,  printers... 
using  weapons  forged  of  millions  of 
lines  of  type.... Here  are  some  vital 
things  that  men  who  fight  with  the 
printed  word  are  doing  right  now... 

...bringing  home  to  Americans  one 
simple  fact— that  imless  they  under¬ 
stand,  want  and  support  a  plan  for 


international  cooperation,  we’ll  never 
have  enduring  peace. 

...informing  Americans  about  the 
specific  proposals  for  a  peace  organi¬ 
zation. 

. . .  urging  Americans  to  support  what¬ 
ever  form  of  international  coopera¬ 
tion  they  think  is  best. 

...warning  Americans  not  to  let  the 
whole  thing  fall  through  just  because 
some  people  don’t  think  some  parts  of 
it  are  perfect.  We’ll  have  to  work  out 
many  of  the  problems  as  we  go  along. 
What  we  must  have  now  is  a  united 
determination  for  peace. 
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Pocket  Size  Recording  Set  Adopted 
By  Mitwaukee  Journal  for  Reporters 

Secret  Military  Device  Receives  Trial; 

Engmeers  Cut  Cost  of  Part  from  $30  to  $  I 

reporters  may  be  plagued  be  erased  by  demagnetizing. 

no  longer  by  interviewees  who  The  Journal  models  are  be- 
howl  “I’ve  been  misquoted”:  ing  made  now,  but  may  not  be 
accurate  court  stories  will  not  in  use  for  two  months.  The  re- 
have  to  depend  on  a  court  sten-  corders  will  not  be  expensive, 
otrapher  or  a  handy  shorthand  When  the  Armour  Research 
rewrter  and  interviewers  will  Foundation  started  work  on  the 
Dolose  the  most  cogent  and  pocket  size  model,  the  record- 
flavorsome  quotes  from  their  ing  head,  and  instrument  about 
subjects— if  a  pocket  recorder  the  size  of  a  half  dollar,  cost  $50 
soon  to  be  tried  by  the  Miltoau-  to  make.  By  experimenting,  the 
Icte  Journal  lives  up  to  expec-  engineers  got  the  price  down  to 
tations. 

The  Journal  will  be  the  first 
newspaper  in  the  world  to  try 
out  this  instrument,  which  imtil 
recently  has  been  a  military  se¬ 
cret  •  The  gadget  is  pocket-size 
and  except  for  a  tiny  microphone 
may  be  entirely  concealed.  It 
records  all  sounds  within  sev¬ 
eral  yards  on  a  magnetized  stain¬ 
less  steel  wire,  which  may  be 
played  back  any  number  of 
times  and  which  apparently  lasts 
indefinitely. 

Military  Service 
The  device  was  invented  by 
Marvin  Camra  while  he  was  a 
student  at  the  Illinois  Institute 
of  Technology  and  developed  by 
him  later  at  the  Institute’s  Ar-- 
mour  Research  Foundation. 

When  the  Journal  learned  that 
manufacturers  would  be  licensed 
to  produce  the  instrument,  it 
arranged  to  have  the  first  in¬ 
strument  produced  for  its  use 
and  later  agreed  with  one  of  the 
manufacturers  to  experiment 
with  several  of  the  devices  with 
a  view  to  discovering  how  far 

they  will  serve  as  aids  in  jour-  Carl  L  Titut,  laft.  Armour  Rasaar< 
n^ism  and  to  make  a  record  of  maqnatic  wir#  sound  recorder  to  A 
effectiveness.  Milwaukee  Journal  reporters,  > 

The  instrument  was  used  by 

trained  military  observers  at  $30,  and  now  the  cost  is 
Saipan  to  record  every  phase  of  $1  each 

thjubattle  and  proved  of  great  ^he  idea  of  the  wire  recorder 

In  a  _ _  was  first  suggested  in  1896  by 

in^  the  Journ^aV?  Valdemar  Poulsen,  a  Danish 

feature  sentmn  physicist.  _  He  recorded  sound 


Handie-Talkie 

With  cooperation  of  the  Army, 
ihe  Detroit  News  recently  tested 
the  handie-talkie,  first  cousin  of 
the  walkie-talkie,  as  a  reporter's 
helpmate.  The  device  weighs  only 
five  pounds,  yet  contains  a  two- 
way  radio  set  developed  by  the 
Army  Signal  Corps.  Detroit  News 
staff  men  used  one  to  talk  between 
City  Hall  and  the  rewrite  desk. 
When  frequency  modulation  comas 
into  more  general  use.  Army  offi¬ 
cers  said,  the  handie-talkie  could 
be  used  for  covering  events  over 
a  50-mile  range. 


Carl  L.  Titus,  left.  Armour  Research  Foundation  engineer,  eiplains  the 
magnetic  wire  sound  recorder  to  Arville  Schaleben,  city  editor,  and  two 
Milwaukee  Journal  reporters,  Alice  Zucker  and  Louise  Cattoi. 


Inland  Members 
List  Press  Orders 


in  the  Journal’s  Green  Sheet  More  than  a  third  of  the  192 

feature  section,  the  newspaper  members  of  Inland  Daily  Press 

said  it  expected  to  be  able  to  Association  replying  to  a  query 

start  these  experiments  in  about  n^atA  presses  or  ad- 

two  months  and  listed  as  pos-  hv  ditions.  At  least  two  intend  to 

sible  uses:  stories  where  a  legal  ^et  presses  capable  of  printing 

point  may  hang  on  a  single  ^TaS  colors- 

word,  protection  for  a  man  mak-  of  ^^a^ana  Sixty-five  Inlanders  said  they 

a  statement  on  a  controver-  tne  tape.  expect  to  install  new  presses, 

siw  point  and  for  the  newspaper  One  manufacturing  company »  ranging  from  8  to  96-page  ca- 
quoting  him,  court  reporting  using  the  license  to  build,  ex-  pacities  as  follows:  8-pages,  6; 
where  a  stenographic  record  is  perimented  to  see  how  many  i2-pages,  2;  16-pages.  20;  20- 
not  available,  interviews,  mak-  times  one  recording  would  last,  pages,  3;  24-pages,  14;  32-pages, 
>Pg  a  recording  intonation  as  After  playing  a  recording  on  a  5;  40-pages,  2;  44-pages,  1;  48- 
well  as  words,  getting  evidence  single  spool  back  200,000  times  pages,  7;  56-pages,  1;  96-pages, 
of  criminal  activity  without  the  with  iio  loss  of  power  in  the  i;  undecided  on  size.  3. 
criminals’  knowl^ge.  recording  the  company  con-  Experience  reports  on  tele- 

"Die  instrument  the  story  said,  eluded  that  the  record  could  be  typesetters  are  being  gathered 
«  inexpensive  and  important  as  Played  a  limitless  number  of  py  the  Inland  Association  due 


j^o^rance  for  any  newspaper,  times. 

ihe  record  on  the  steel  wire  may  ( Additional  story  on  pg.  71 ) 
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to  recent  inquiries  which  indi¬ 
cate  interest. 


New  Paper  Mill 
Planned  in  South 

SNPA  Session  Is  Told 
It  Will  Be  Privately  Run 

Atlanta,  Ga..  June  5— A 
newsprint  mill  with  a  capacity 
of  50,000  to  100,000  tons  an¬ 
nually,  or  a  fourth  of  the  news¬ 
print  used  in  14  southern  states, 
will  be  erected  in  one  of  the 
three  largest  pine-producing 
states.  Georgia.  Alabama,  or 
Mississippi,  according  to  Carl  B. 
Short,  general  manager  of  the 
Roanoke  (Va.)  World  News  and 
Times,  in  a  report  to  directors 
and  officers  of  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion  meeting  here  last  week. 

Short’s  report  featured  the 
findings  of  his  committee  on 
newsprint.  No  apidication  for 
priorities  in  construction  of  the 
mill  will  be  made  imtil  its  loca¬ 
tion  has  been  definitely  decided 
upon,  and  until  the  details  of 
ownership  have  been  worked 
out. 

According  to  Short,  the  object 
of  the  mill  will  be  to  stablize 
newsprint,  provide  newspapers 
unlimited  supply  and  to  utilize 
southern  timber.  Newsprint 
from  Southern  pine  is  no  longer 
an  experiment  and  the  mill  at 
Lufkin.  Texas,  is  operating  at 
full  capacity. 

If  the  mill  is  located  in 
Georgia,  according  to  Short’s  re¬ 
port,  it  will  not  be  in  the  Savan¬ 
nah  area,  where  there  is  already 
a  constant  drain  on  the  supply 
of  pulp.  It  will  have  a  tre¬ 
mendous  effect  on  Southern 
economy,  giving  farmers  a  new 
market  for  pine,  it  was  said. 
The  mill  will  be  privately  owned 
rather  than  operated  coopera¬ 
tively  by  the  publishers. 

George  C.  Biggers  of  the  At¬ 
lanta  Journal,  presided. 

St.  Louis  Slar-Funes 
Expands  Color  Use 

The  St.  Louis  Star  -  Times 
claimed  another  first  when  a  pho¬ 
tograph  of  Gen.  George  S.  Pat¬ 
ton,  Jr.,  appeared  printed  in  two 
colors  and  black  recently.  Hither¬ 
to,  except  for  Sunday  magazine 
and  picture  sections  which  are 
printed  on  special  color  presses, 
no  more  than  one  color  and  black 
have  been  employed  on  any  one 
page  in  the  Star-Times. 

Nearly  a  year  ago,  the  Star- 
Times  bought  for  post-war  de¬ 
livery  new  press  ecpiipment 
which  will  enable  it  to  print 
three -color -and -black  pictures, 
maps  and  advertising.  Pending 
the  delivery  of  the  equipment, 
the  paper  will  continue  experi¬ 
menting  with  the  new  process. 


Reconversion  to  Cost  $2,640,000, 
Jones  Informs  Employes  of  ATE 

Company's  Wartime  Earnings  Explained 
In  Light  of  Assertion  About  Wage  Boost 


AMERICAN  TYPE  POUNDERS 

must  spend  $2,640,000  to  re¬ 
convert  for  peacetime  opera¬ 
tions,  President  Thomas  Roy 
Jones  informed  employes  in  a 
straightforward  chat  about 
wages  and  earnings  recently  af¬ 
ter  he  had  a  statement  about 
corporation  flnances  in  a  pub¬ 
lication  which  goes  out  to  mil¬ 
lions  of  workers. 

“Manufacturers,”  said  the  ar¬ 
ticle,  "could  have  given  wage 
increases  amounting  to  almost 
50%  of  earnings  (including 
overtime  and  oUier  war  pre¬ 
mium  payments)  and  still  have 
come  out  even!" 

Here  is  where  Mr.  Jones  took 
pen  in  hand  and  told  his  ATP 
workers: 

“While  I  do  not  have  the  fig¬ 
ures  in  front  of  me  and  there¬ 
fore  I  cannot  say  whether  this 
statement  is  true,  I  am  going  to 
assume  that  it  is  true  for  the 
purpose  of  ttiis  column.  Let’s 
take  the  case  of  American  Type 
Founders.  In  the  three  biggest 
years  of  the  war,  this  company 
earned  before  taxes  (you  will 
note  that  the  quoted  paragraph 
uses  the  phrase  “before  taxes”) 
$11,738,000.  This  is  a  lot  of 
money  out  in  Kansas  where  I 
come  from.  But  on  what  did  we 
earn  this?  In  that  same  period, 
we  shipped  $115,507,000. 

The  earnings  before  taxes 
which  look  so  large  were  only 
10  percent  of  shipments,  litis 
would  be  considered  a  fair  per¬ 
centage  on  a  peacetime  basis 
considering  all  the  problems  of 
industry.  But  this  isn’t  peace¬ 
time  and  what  happened  to  the 
money?  $7,503,0()0,  was  taken 
by  the  government  in  taxes. 
’That  is  nearly  two-thirds!  Now, 
suppose  that  the  $11,738,000  had 
all  been  turned  into  wage  in¬ 
creases  and  that  each  of  us  had 
received  a  50%  wage  increase. 
What  would  have  happened? 

$$52,000  DMdeeds 

“Right  hot  off  the  bat  you,  and 
I  mean  you.  would  have  had  to 
pay  $7,M3,000  more  taxes  be¬ 
cause  paying  all  business  profits 
out  in  wages  would  not  have 
reduced  ttie  cost  of  the  war.  ’The 
taxes  would  have  only  one  place 
to  come  from  and  that  would  be 
you. 

“Now,  in  these  three  years,  we 
paid  to  our  stockholders  in  divi¬ 
dends  $852,000.  ’This  looks  like 
quite  a  sizable  sum  of  money  but 
actually  it  was  only  50  cents  a 
share  per  year  which  is  less 
than  two  and  one-half  percent 
on  the  book  value  of  the  stock 
per  share.  This  is  not  enough  to 
warrant  investors  placing  their 
money  in  our  company  in  peace¬ 
time.  Come  peacetime  we  must 
do  much  better  by  the  people 
who  put  up  the  money.  It  is 
fair  to  assume  that  the  people 
who  receive  the  dividends  had 
to  pay  out  at  least  $350,000  in 
taxes.  If  this  tax  money  had 


been  lost  to  the  government, 
again  there  would  have  been 
only  one  group  left  to  pay  them 
and  you  belong  to  that  group. 

“Well,  we  had  $4.235,(K)0  after 
paying  taxes  and  we  paid  $852,- 
000  to  the  stockholders.  ’This 
still  left  us  $3,383,000.  As  my 
father  used  to  say,  this  is  better 
than  a  poke  in  the  nose.  But 
what  becomes  of  this?  I  have  in 
front  of  me  quite  a  stack  of  pa¬ 
pers  thickly  speckled  with  fig¬ 
ures  and  they  all  add  up  to  this: 
That,  in  order  to  reconvert  our 
plants  and  put  them  in  the  con¬ 
dition  they  would  have  been  in 
had  we  been  on  peacetime  opera¬ 
tion  instead  of  on  war  work,  we 
are  going  to  have  to  spend  $2,- 
640,()00.  Now,  how  does  this 
come  about? 

“Well,  in  the  first  place,  you 
realize  that  some  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  has  to  be  moved  back  into 
place  for  peacetime  production. 
’The  Army  and  Navy  paid  for 
moving  tois  out  of  place  but 
refuse  to  pay  us  for  moving  it 
beck.  ’This  alone  comes  to  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

'Jest  Peoavts' 

"The  Treasury  Department 
will  not  allow  us  to  include  in 
our  costs  the  cost  of  the  extra 
beating  our  machines  have  taken 
during  the  war  years.  Conse¬ 
quently,  we  have  to  buy  new 
machines  out  of  oiur  own  money. 
Out  of  the  $11,738,000  on  which 
the  rather  wild  statement  made 
by  the  magazine  was  based,  the 
figure  has  dwindled,  in  our  case, 
down  to  $743,000  or  less  than 
two-thinds  of  one  per  cent  on  the 
sales  which  we  have  made. 

“You  know  and  I  know  that 
an  amount  like  that  is  just  pea¬ 
nuts  compared  to  the  amount  it 
takes  to  plow  back  into  a  busi¬ 
ness  as  big  as  ours  if  we  are  to 
grow  and  keep  going  steadily. 

“If  post-war  peacetime  opera¬ 
tions  show  no  better  than  this, 
the  stockholders  will  fire  me  out 
of  here  so  fast  that  it  will  make 
me  dizzy.  Now,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  some  companies  have  fared 
better  than  this— especially  those 
Which  have  not  had  to  convert. 
But  I  know  for  a  fact  that  many 
companies  have  fared  worse, 
and  the  reason  I  know  it  is  that 
hundreds  of  them  are  being 
forced  to  sell  out. 

“It  doesn’t  take  much  thought 
to  see  that,  if  all  or  even  a  large 
portion  of  wartime  business 
profits  had  been  paid  out  in 
wages,  the  wage  earner  would 
not  have  been  much  better  off 
now,  and  in  the  future  would 
have  been  far  worse  off.  Why? 
Because  the  business  from  which 
he  expects  to  get  his  peacetime 
job  would  be  broke  and  not  able 
to  put  itself  back  in  business.” 

Mr.  Jones  has  just  been 
named  chairman  of  Region  3 
in  charge  of  post-war  planning 
for  the  Committee  on  ^onomic 
Development. 


Frank  H.  Juit,  publishar  of  fha  Wau- 
kagan  (III.)  Naws-Sun,  puthti  the 
button  starting  tha  rebuilt  Goss  press 

in  the  paper’s  new  press  room. 

Photoengraving 
Research  to  Begin 

Contract  arrangements  for  an 
intensive  program  of  research 
on  the  development  of  improved 
methods  of  manufacturing  pho¬ 
toengravings  have  been  com¬ 
plete  between  Battelle  Memo¬ 
rial  Institute,  dtolumbus,  Ohio, 
and  Photo  Engravers  Research, 
Inc.,  according  to  an  announce¬ 
ment  by  Clyde  Williams;  Bat¬ 
telle  director. 

The  program,  to  get  under  way 
in  the  near  future,  will  be  the 
first  major  effort  at  cooperative 
research  to  be  made  by  the  pho¬ 
to  engraving  industry.  It  will 
be  supported  initially  by  40 
photoengraving  firms  throughout 
the  U.  S.,  which  firms  constitute 
the  membership  of  Photo  En¬ 
gravers  Research,  Inc. 

’The  laboratory  work  at  Bat¬ 
telle  Institute  will  be  under  the 
supervision  of  Dr.  R.  M.  Schaf- 
fert,  supervisor  of  the  Institute’s 
Graphic  Arts  Division.  Cooperat¬ 
ing  in  the  laboratory  phases  of 
the  work  will  be  the  various  spe¬ 
cialists  of  Battelle’s  metallur¬ 
gical,  chemical,  engineering 
physics,  and  production  research 
divisions. 

Battelle  Institute  is  an  en¬ 
dowed  foundation  for  the  train¬ 
ing  of  scientists  and  technol¬ 
ogists,  and  for  industrial  and 
fundamental  research.  It  con¬ 
ducts  research  fqfr  ihdustir  on  a 
nonprofit  basis,  (and  it  is  cur¬ 
rently  the  site  oi  many  war  and 
product  developinent  studies. 

Vaughn  and  Baldwin 
Named  in  Palm  Beach 

Barry  Shannon,  publisher  of 
the  Polm  Beach  (Fla.)  Post  and 
Times  has  appointed  Littleton  S. 
Vaughn  as  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent  and  William  H.  Baldwin 
as  foreman  of  the  Times  compos¬ 
ing  room.  Vaughn  began  his 
newspaper  career  as  a  sports 
writer  on  the  Wilmington 
(N.  C.)  Star.  Baldwin  moved 
to  Florida  a  year  ago  from  the 
Peoria  ( Ill. )  Star,  where  he  was 
superintendent. 
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Waukegan  Paper 
Has  Rebuilt  Press 


Waukegan,  Ill.,  June  4— lin* 
phase  of  a  $200,000  expand 
program  being  carried  out  bt 
Frank  H.  Just,  publisher  of  tb 
Waukegan  News-Sun,  has  bttg 
realized  with  the  placing  in 
operation  of  a  rebuilt  Goss  pn« 
which  is  the  last  word  in  nen- 
paper  printing. 

Next  major  phase  of  Mr.  JuiTj 
program  is  construction  of  u 
FM  broadcasting  station,  for 
which  a  license  has  already  ban 
applied  from  the  Federal  Cob- 
munications  Commission.  TIk 
site  adjoins  the  newspaper  plant 

The  new  press,  of  five  unb 
capable  of  printing  an  80-ptgt 
newspaper,  and  with  a  top  sped 
of  29,000  papers  an  hour,  ii 
housed  in  a  new  brick  and  ti 
building  especially  designed  for 
the  press.  ’The  new  stmctan 
30  by  85  feet,  was  erected  id- 
joining  the  newspaper’s  old  me¬ 
chanical  department. 

’The  press  itself  occupia  i 
space  65  feet  long,  14  feet  1 
inches  above  the  floor  levd  ud 
2  feet  6  inches  below  the  floor 
level.  ’The  five  units  may  be 
operated  one  at  a  time,  two  or 
more  at  a  time,  and  in  any  eon- 
bination. 

In  addition  to  providing  floe 
clean  black-and-white  printtot 
at  high  speed,  the  new  ptte 
will  provide  three-color  print¬ 
ing  for  the  first  time  in  Wn- 
kegan. 

The  second  floor  of  the  net 
press  building  provides  net 
quarters  for  the  News-Sun’s  pho¬ 
tographic  and  engraving  de¬ 
partments,  and  also  additional 
space  for  the  growing  compos¬ 
ing  room. 


Hurd  with  GPI 

Harold  Hurd,  who  has  beet 
serving  printers  and  lithograph¬ 
ers  as  an  ink  salesman  for  $ 
years,  has  been  appointed  sakt 
and  service  manager  of  Geneni 
Printing  Ink  Corp.  of  Canada. 

Oil  City  Plant  Site 

The  Oil  City  (Pa.)  Derrick  is 
acquiring  additional  ground  oo 
which  to  erect  a  new  plant,  to 
plot  is  100  by  230  feet,  wit) 
railroad  siding,  near  the  cente 
of  the  business  district. 


Press  Among  Loot 

A  pro-Naii  newtpaptr  in  Swt- 
dan  hat  been  printed  on  a  pr** 
taken  from  the  French  CommenW 
organ,  Humanite,  in  1940,  accord¬ 
ing  to  dispatehet  thit  week  wkiek 
told  of  moves  being  made  to  re 
capture  some  of  the  Sarmaii 
loot.  It  it  likely  the  preM  will  b» 
restored  to  the  French  paper  with¬ 
out  compensation  to  the  prasaat 
user,  since  the  “purchase 
the  Naiit  would  not  be  conttdaiid 
bona  fide. 
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ACCURACY  IS  A  PARTNERSHIP  AFFAIR 


■ACK  TNE  ATTACK 
•nV  MORE  WAR  RONDS 


B.  HOE  &  CO.,  INC. 


Every  G.  I.  knows  that  straight  shooting  at  the  front  involves  some 
straight  shooting  back  home  — -  the  production  of  accurate,  reliable 
equipment.  That  means  painstaking  workmanship,  refusal  to  compro-* 
mise  on  quality,  constant  leadership  in  improvement. 

These  same  attributes  have  long  been  synonymous  with  the  name 
HOE.  For  in  no  other  way  could  we  have  produced  printing  equipment 
of  a  quality  that  has  earned  and  justified  the  confidence  of  men  who  rely 
on  Hoe  presses  and  plate  making  machines  to  maintain  the  integrity  and 
excellence  of  their  own  service. 

Hundreds  of  printers  and  publishers  have  had  reason  to  be  thankful 
for  this  code  as  they  have  watched  their  Hoe  machines  stand  up  under 
the  unusual  strains  imposed  by  four  years  of  war  while  replacements 
were  impossible. 

But  the  day  is  fast  approaching  when  new  and  even  finer  Hoe  products 
will  be  available.  And  all  that  “straight  shooting”  means  to  Hoe  can  be 
refleaed  in  your  own  service  —  if  you  will  plan  now  with  a  Hoe  represen 
,  tative  regarding  your  peacetime  needs  for  printing  or  plate  making 
equipment. 


910  East  138th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  54,  N.  Y. 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


BIRMINGHAM 


The  Type  Mefa/  QUIZ 


Hoe,  Crabtree 
In  Product  Pool 


»  C  1  J  I  /A  i  •  Li  I  LI  iiuni  <»  laiiiiij'  ui  (imiicrs,  serTH 

>t  England.  Lett  to  Joseph  L.  jjjg  apprenticeship  with  tha  oU  ' 

works  manager;  Harold  G.  Cutright.  Louisville  Post  and  contlM 
Ho#  chairman;  and  Charles  H.  Crab-  with  that  paper  as  michhiit 
the  Leads  firm.  until  he  m.oved  to  Flori* 

to  become  mechanical  supab 
employe  of  the  Mergenthaler  tendent  of  the  Palm  Bud 
Linotype  Co.  and  for  25  years  Times.  Returning  north  serail 
machinist  in  the  composing  room  years  later,  he  worked  ai  nr 
who  of  the  Davenport  (la.)  Demo-  chinist  with  the  fndiaiMpili 
crat.  In  retirement  he  plans  to  News,  and  then  became  ^ 
fix  electric  clocks.  machinist  with  the  Toledo  BWi 

Wallace  B.  Ostroot,  foniy 
superintendent  of  the  HoMm 

"  r _ _ _  ''innei|i& 

and  president  of  the  Minneqifl 
Club  of  Printing  House  CM|e< 
has  Joined  the  Liaetni 


u.  sjuingni.  presmeni,  and  Ar- 

thur  Dressel.  vice-president  and  III  KCTIrdnCnT 
general  sales  manager  of  R.  Hoe  Veterans  of  the  newspaper 
&  Co.,  Inc.  ,  mechanical  departments  v  ’ 

As  a  result  of  the  agreement,  have  retired  in  recent  weeks 
the  three  companies  will  ex-  include  the  following:  ' 

change  drawings  and  designs,  as  Eugene  B.  Nayior,  for  more 
well  as  full  information  on  all  than  17  years  superintendent  of 
machinery  which  they  produce  the  composing  room  of  the  Mon- 
tor  the  graphic  arts  industry,  roe  (La.)  News-Star  and  Mom- 
In  this  way,  the  printing  indus-  ing  World.  He  is  succeeded  by 
try  in  the  post-war  era  will  re-  Thomas  H.  Roberts,  his  assistant 
ceive  the  benefits  of  the  individ-  since  1929. 
ual  features  of  design  and  con-  Anthony  Stoeckle,  after  nearly  THbune! 
struction  enkbodied  in  the  print-  50  years  of  continuous  service 
ing  presses  and  allied  equipment  as  a  machinst  for  the  Cincinnoti 
to  be  produced  by  these  three  (O.)  Enquirer.  He  recalled  that 
leading  manufacturers.  when  the  first  typesetting  ma¬ 

in  addition,  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  chines  were  installed,  he  re- 
has  been  granted  manufacturing  sponded  to  nearly  300  "on  the 
rights  on  all  ot  the  products  pro-  rooT’  calls  a  night.  In  more  re¬ 
duced  by  either  Crabtree  or  Hoe  cent  time,  he  said,  only  a  few 
London,  while  similar  rights  wUl  calls  a  day  had  been  his  lot. 
be  enjoyed  by  the  latter  two  A.  E.  “Bert”  Boyle,  superin- 
coocerns  insofar  as  the  New  tendent  of  the  Son  Francisco 
York  company’s  products  are  (Cal.)  Cali-Bulletin  press  room 
concerned.  It  will,  therefore,  be  who  began  his  career  on  the  Call 
possible  for  any  purchaser  in  1895.  He  was  a  charter  mem- 


Joseph  U.  Scotti,  69,  retired 

recently  as  foreman  of  the _ _ _  „  _ 

stereotype  department  of  the  Printing  Company,  Mii 

Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal  . . 

after  42  years  with  the  news¬ 
paper.  Mr.  Scotti  started  as  a  men,  1 _ , . . 

stereotyper  on  the  old  Cincinnati  organization  as  a  produeti 
Tr;J;u;wj.  gineer  in  Minnesota  and 

Arthur  Drapeau,  66,  who  and  South  Dakota.  He  wUl 
start^  as  a  printer’s  devil  at  his  headquarters  in  Minn* 
the  age  of  17  and  for  the  last  26  He  served  his  printii 
years  has  been  associated  with  prenticeship  with  the 
the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  has  re-  town  (S.  D.)  Herald  an 
tired  as  makeup  man  in  the  Sen-  for  15  years  worked  for 
tinel  composing  room.  lishing  house  in  Minneai 


QUESTION 


Does  the  Imperial  Plus  Plan  serve 
many  newspaper  plants? 


ANSWER 


Imperial  Metal  and  the  Plus  Plan 
now  serves  over  52%  of  all  daily 
newspapers  in  the  United  States 
in  addition  to  thousands  of  com¬ 
mercial  plants. 


SERVING 

NEWSPAPERS 

SINCe  1924 


ww  w  M  rm 

Centcfced 


New  fluorescent  lights  have 
been  installed  in  the  Memphis 
Publishing  Company  composing 
room,  it  has  been  announced  by 
R.  J.  Richardson,  mechanical 
superintendent 


Dr.  6oudy  Designs 
IPI  Essay  Certificate 

A  Certificate  of  Honor  espe¬ 
cially  deaigned  by  Dr.  Frederic 
W  Goudy  will  be  presented  to 
Brintlng  teachers  as  a  new  fea- 
of  the  International  Print- 
jo|  Ink  Essay  Contest,  now  in 
iU  ninth  year. 

As  worked  out  by  George 
Welp  of  IPI  with  Dr.  Goudy, 
this  year’s  certificate  is  the  first 
of  what  is  hoped  to  be  a  series 
of  special  designs  by  outstand- 
iof  typographers  which  may  be¬ 
come  collectors’  items. 

Timken  Vocational  High 
Sehooi  of  Canton.  O.,  won  the 
IPI  cup  this  year  for  the  printing 
de^tment’s  prize-winning  en¬ 
try.  The  judges  included  Harry 
L  Gage,  vice-president  of  the 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.,  and 
Linwoal  I.  Noyes,  publisher  of 
the  Ironwood  ( Mich. )  Globe  and 
past  president  of  ANPA. 


Training  Centers 

Ample  opportunities  for  return¬ 
ing  servicemen  who  wish  to  take 
up  the  graphic  arts  as  a  lifework 
are  available  in  Pennsylvania.  In 
its  current  directory  of  education 
and  training  institutions  approved 
for  veterans'  training,  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  points  out  there  are  16 
centers  of  population  that  have 
school  facilities  to  provide  training 
in  the  printing  arts. 

Pressroom  Helps 

Common  pressroom  difficulties, 
probable  causes,  and  remedies 
are  shown  ,  on  a  21  x  14-inch 
chart  which'  Robert  J.  Butler, 
general  manager,  Fuchs  &  Lang 
Mfg.  Co.,  100  Sixth  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  is  offering  to  printers. 


Army  Map  Service 
Obtains  Hygroscopes 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  i 
Lithographic  Technical  Founda- ' 
tion,  the  Army  recently  pro-  ■ 
cured  a  sizable  quantity  of ' 
paper  hygroscopes  for  use  by 
the  Army  Map  Service  in  re¬ 
gions  where  humidity  makes 
paper  handling  especially  diffi¬ 
cult. 

The  paper  hygroscope,  which 
was  designed  and  developed  in 
the  Foundation’s  research  lab¬ 
oratory  some  years  ago,  is  an 
instrument  which  indicates 
whether  paper-held  moisture  is 
in  balance  with  atmospheric  hu¬ 
midity,  and  whether  or  not  the  I 
paper  will  change  in  dimensions  i 
when  printed  under  the  hu¬ 
midity  conditions  prevailing  in ; 
the  pressroom.  Needless  to  say,  1 
the  war  program  still  prevents  | 
the  manufacture  of  hygroscopes  | 
for  civilian  use.  1 


Showing  wide  range  of  Blrod  strip  material 
—uniform  in  thickness  and  height-to-paper— 
from  I -point  to  36-point  in  thickness. 


Js  Strip  Material  Shortages 


Maaty  of  strip  matoriol  it  essontial  to  officiant  com- 
■ag  rooai  production.  Whon  tho  compositor  facas  a 
Matod  OMtorial  rack,  and  has  to  pioco  loads,  slugs,  or 
•.  pkk"  forms,  or  porhaps  evon  distribute  for  enough 
tadal  to  work  with -tho  result  is  an  unoxpoctod  and 
•atassary  increase  in  production  cost. 

Hta  Bred  affords  tho  compositor  a  veritable  "printer's 
a'aa  in  strip  matorial-plonty  of  loads,  slugs  and  bor- 
'  f»ia  plenty  of  material  for  blocking  out,  or  for  make- 
te(k-up- plenty' of  base  for  halftones  and  zincs 
teat,  aa  adequate  supply  for  practically  any  need, 
■lb  Has  single  machine  can  be  produced  uniformly 


accurate,  high  quality  strip  material  from  1-point  to  36- 
point  in  thickness.  Its  great  solidity  enables  it  to  stand 
up  under  severe  printing,  electrotyping  and  stereotyping 
requirements.  Elrod-cast  strip  material  is  entirely  free 
from  brittle  breaks  or  welds. 

♦  Elrod  mechanism  is  simplicity  itself,  and  its  operation 
is  correspondingly  so,  requiring  minimum  attention  by 
the  operator.  Mold  changes  are  easily  made,  and  there 
is  no  complicated  mechanism  to  get  out  of  order. 

♦  With  an  Elrod  equipment,  your  compositors  will  always 
have  a  generous  supply  of  high  quality  strip  material  on 
hand  when  they  need  it.  Ask  us  for  full  information. 


nOow  Typograph  Company 


2032  Clybourn  Av6nue,  Chicago  14,  III. 

$•1  in  m«mb«rs  of  tho  Ludlow  Tompo  family 


BALANCE 

is  tiie  secret 
0f  newspaper 
Mtniier  quality 
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Ose  MERCURY 
Newspaper  Rollers 

Pressmen  who  use 
AAercury  Newspaper 
Rollers  for  the  first 
time  are  often  amazed 
at  the  freedom  from 
vibration.  This  is  due 
to  the  superb  balanc¬ 
ing  of  Mercury  News¬ 
paper  Rollers.  More¬ 
over,  these  rollers  are 
built  to  withstand  the 
intense  heat  gener¬ 
ated  by  friction  on  the 
fastest  newspaper 
presses. 


RIIPIO  ROILER 


PUILISHIRfer  Jaee  9.  1945 


Equipment  for  Student  Is  Requisite 
In  Graphic  Arts  School  of  Tomorrow 


Following  it  a  condantation  of  ra> 
marks  by  Miaric  K.  Dutton,  aisistant 
diractor,  Printing  and  Publishing  Di¬ 
vision,  WPB,  in  a  recant  bulletin  of 
the  National  Graphic  Arts  Education 
Auociation. 

• 

THE  Graphic  Arts  School  of 

Tomorrow,  in  common  with  all 
education  of  the  post-war  era. 
will  undergo  significant  changes. 
A  segment  of  this  school  will 
devote  itself  to  the  specific  task 
of  training  returned  veterans  in 
the  various  crafts  of  the  print¬ 
ing  trades.  These  veterans  will 
have  been  trained  to  pack  a 
great  deal  of  experience  in  a 
short  space  of  time.  They  will 
be  accustomed  to  intensive, 
repetitive,  monotonous  drill 
which  has  for  its  sole  purpose 
the  training  of  an  individual  to 
perfection  in  a  specific  task  with 
the  least  waste  of  time. 

Few,  if  any,  of  our  schools 
are  adapted  to  provide  this  type 
of  training.  Bfany  will  be  forced 
to  make  material  changes  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the  rehabilitation 
program. 

The  curriculum  of  any  voca¬ 
tional  school  or  college  should 
be  guided  by  the  principle  that 
no  credit-hour  of  shopwork  Aall 
be  ^ven  unless  equipment  is 
available  for  the  student  and 
unless  sufficient  supervision  is 
given  to  assure  that  all  work  is 
done  in  a  thoroughly  craftsman¬ 
like  manner. 

If  facilities  or  supervision  are 
limited,  it  is  far  better  that  a 
student  should  learn  to  set  one 
stick-ful  of  type,  justified  to  a 
gnat’s  eye-brow,  than  that  he 
should  be  permitted  to  dabble 
without  rertraint  in  a  number 
of  complicated  machine  opera¬ 
tions  for  no  better  reason  than 
to  build  up  the  importance  of  the 
instructor  or  the  credit-hour 
prestige  of  the  department. 

Proper  Use  of  Tools 

The  perfection  with  which  the 
student  is  taught  to  set  type  by 
hand,  the  care  with  which  he  is 
taught  to  handle  the  simple  tools 
of  hand-composition  will  deter¬ 
mine  the  capacity  of  the  student 
for  any  fiirther  work  in  the 
printing  industry.  If  he  is  not 
taught  the  proper  use  and  care 
of  so  simple  a  tool  as  the  planer 
— to  lay  it  on  its  side  when  not 
in  use,  to  brush  it  with  the  palm 
of  his  hand  before  using  it,  to 
strike  it  firmly  and  evenly  and 
only  with  the  proper  type  of 
mallet — if  he  is  not  taught  such 
elementary  things  as  this 
through  repeated  dinning  and 
drilling,  then  he  will  never  be¬ 
come  a  useful  craftsman  in  the 
Graphic  Arts. 

The  curriculum  of  Hie  Graphic 
Arts  School  of  Tomorrow,  then 
should  provide  a  choice  of 
academic  courses  of  somewhat 
greater  intensity  than  required 
by  other  vocational  courses. 
These  academic  courses  should 


be  pointed  toward  the  specific 
areas  within  the  Graphic  Arts 
field — fine  or  applied  arts  for  the 
type  designer  or  layout  artist, 
the  natural  sciences  for  the 
lithographic  platemaker,  etc. 

The  exact  degree  to  which 
academic  courses  should  pre¬ 
dominate  over  shopwork  in  the 
case  of  Graphic  Arts  education 
will  depend  in  large  degree  up¬ 
on  the  facilities  and  supervision 
which  can  be  made  available. 

The  student  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  textbooks  which  will 
develop  in  him  a  love  of  the 
craft  and  a  curiosity  which  will 
drive  him  to  continue  his  ex¬ 
ploration  of  the  literature  of  the 
craft  long  after  his  days  of  for¬ 
mal  education  have  ended.  The 
textbooks  in  the  specific  Graphic 
Arts  courses  should  be  of  an 
educational  stature  at  least  equal 
to  those  on  academic  subjects 
of  a  similar  grade  level.  And 
they  should  be  models  of  good 
book-making. 

Movie  Series 

The  relatively  new  medium  of 
vocational  education  through 
motion  pictures  should  be  made 
available  to  our  vocational 
schools  and  colleges  so  that 
every  student  may  see  the  great 
field  which  is  open  to  those  who 
properly  master  the  rudiments 
of  ffie  craft.  A  series  of  motion 
picture  films  should  be  made  to 
cover  all  the  great  specialities  of 
our  industry,  including  the  pub¬ 
lishing  as  well  as  the  manufac¬ 
turing  phases. 

An  evil  practice  that  has  been 
allowed  to  exist  in  printing 
schools  and  colleges  is  that  shop 
instructors  have  been  required 
to  perform  production  work  for 
the  school  during  the  summer. 
The  training  of  vocational  in¬ 
structors  is  an  increasingly  im¬ 
portant  part  of  advanced  Ques¬ 
tional  work.  Shop  instructors  in 
the  field  of  Graphic  Arts  voca¬ 
tional  education  ^ould  be  re¬ 
quired  to  participate  in  these 
training  courses  to  at  least  as 
great  an  extent  as  is  required 
of  academic  teachers. 
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3-Monfh  Course 

Baginning  July  I,  tha  Univar- 
sity  of  Miiiouri  will  offer  a  threa 
month  coursa  in  oparation  of 
typesatting  machinal  for  honor¬ 
ably  diichargad  vatarans  of  tha 
war.  Tha  coursa,  Daan  Frank  L. 
Mott  announcad  this  waak  at  Col¬ 
umbia,  Mo.,  will  bo  conducted  by 
William  J.  Morrison,  who  has 
worked  on  the  North  Loup  (Neb.) 
Loyalist  and  with  the  Stillman 
Printing  Company  in  California. 
No  academic  credits  will  be  given. 

Carl  Sdiill  Retires; 
Gorie  in  Cleveland 

International  Printing  Ink  Di¬ 
vision  of  Interchemical  Corpora¬ 
tion  announces  the  retirement 
of  Carl  A.  Schill  after  43  years 
in  the  Graphic  Arts  industry. 
Mr.  Schill  has  been  manager  of 
the  Cleveland  Branch  of  IPI 
since  1928.  He  will  be  succeeded 
by  William  J.  Gorie. 

Schill  began  his  career  at  the 
William  B.  Burford  Company 
in  Indianapolis.  Gorie  has  been 
with  IPI  since  1931,  starting  in 
Cleveland  and  becoming  Detroit 
branch  manager  in  1939. 

It  has  also  been  anounced  that 
Maurice  A.  Schill  has  returned 
to  the  Cleveland  Branch  after 
four  years  in  the  Pittsburgh 
area. 


Artillery  'Eyes' 
Before  Linoiypei 

Producing  "eyes  for  artiiw 
— Optics  in  the  more '  foM 
language  of  war-^ill  rea»i, 
the  No.  1  job  of  the  Mena, 
thaler  Linotype  Company  “j* 
so  long  as  our  fighting  men  nw 
our  energies  and  our  skiR* 
says  a  note  accompanyini  tb 
new  Linotype  booklet  entHIb 
"Useful  Matrix  Informatloo." 

The  publication.  corapUti 
with  data  from  how  to  ode 
matrices  to  the  care  and  nair 
tenance  of  them,  went  out  to  tb 
printing  trades  the  other  dn 
certain  of  winning  a  prebnl 
spot  on  the  bookshelf  of  % 
mechanical  superintendent  ab 
composing  room  foreman. 

“We  know  now,”  it  rdda 
"that  Linotype  had  Wn  pir 
paring  for  this  war,  withoutrol- 
izing  it.  Our  plant,  our 
our  skills  were  exactly  wbi 
our  Governments  needed  to  dr 
velop  the  techniques  neeean 
to  the  production  of  Optlaiot 
the  armies. 

"That  is  a  short  word  tbi 
covers  many  types  of  fire  » 
trol  instruments  for  ordnaacr- 
Eyes  for  Artillery,  we  call  thea 
Ajid  so  we  have  been  busy  taa- 
ing  out  the  finest  preciska  onili 
possible  to  conceive  —  im 
measured  in  tolerances  of  a  di 
lionth  of  an  inch.” 
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You  can  now  add  your  name 
to  the  impressive  list  of 
Directomatted  newspapers 


Aimy  Use  ol  Recording  Machines 
forecasts  New  Technique  in  Reporting 


jLBCTRONICS  engineers  of  used  an  indefinite  number  of 
the  (Jeneral  Electric  Company  times.  If  a  record  has  served  its 
ste  magnetic  recording,  on  steel  usefulness,  it  can  be  quickly 
wire  or  tape,  emerging  from  the  and  easily  erased,  leaving  the 
war  as  an  established  new  medium  clean  and  ready  for  an- 
technique  in  newspaper  re-  other  recording. 
porting.  In  a  recorder  made  by  the 

They  point  to  the  use  of  GE  for  the  armed  forces,  the 

recorders  by  Army  pubuc  spool  contains  roughly  two 
rations  officers  to  get  on  the  niiles  of  specially  heat-treated 
spot”  news  at  the  war  fronts  steel  piano  wire  of  .004  in.  diam- 
and  play  it  back  at  press  ran-  eter.  This  is  good  for  slightly 
ferences  or  on  broadcasts,  raey  more  than  an  hour’s  recording 
also  cite  the  recent  experience  of  speech.  The  wire  passes  from 
of  a  radio  reporter  who  spool  through  an  erase  coil, 
"scooped”  the  pencU-Md-pad  around  a  pulley,  back  through 
Dotonakers  at  an  UNCIO  press  recording  head,  around  an- 
pirley  in  San  Francisco.  other  pulley,  and  then  onto  the 

Bringing  a  wire  recorder  into  take-up  spool.  During  record- 
the  conference  room,  the  radio  jjjg  play-back,  the  take-up 
man  got  a  verbatim  report  m  spool  is  driven  at  constant 
the  event,  hurried  on  to  the  speed. 

studio  and  put  the  whole  thing  <r}jg  amplifier  is  merely  a 
(» the  air  long  before  the  news-  straight-forward  audio  amplifier 
paper  reporters  had  time  to  having  three  stages  of  amplifica- 
tninscribe  their  notes  and  com-  tion.  "i^e  same  amplifier  is 
pose  leads.  used  for  recording  and  for  play- 

Jovrnaf’s  Use  back,  all  necessary  circuit 

As  related  on  page  65,  the  Mil-  switching  being  Mcompllshed 
mukee  Journal  has  adopted  a  with  a  single  switch, 
pocket-size  recorder  to  enable  ^ 
reporters  to  get  word-by-word 

interviews  and  amounts  of  court  .1®  .Ilf  ilji 

heirings. 


The  GE  device,  which 
was  demonstrated  a  year  ago  at 
the  ANPA  convention  and  more 
recently  on  the  special  corre¬ 
spondents'  train  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  weighs  35  pounds  and  its 
over-all  dimensions  are  approxi- 
•Mtely  12  X  13  X  10  inches. 

The  military  services  have 
fcund  the  magnetic  recorder  cap- 
^e  of  so  many  varied  uses  that 
iven  the  laboratory  engineers 
re  unable  to  account  for  the 
Ulure  of  the  principle,  as  first 
town  by  Poulsen’s  "Tele- 
taphone”  at  the  Paris  Exposi- 
on  in  1900,  to  achieve  popular- 
V  in  peacetime. 

Europe  has  adopted  the  prin- 
ipal  ar  more  extensively  than 
H  in  America,  according  to 
•.  W.  Pugsley,  of  GE’s  elec- 
ronics  department,  who  men- 
ioos  these  advantages  of  mag- 
•tic  recording  over  other  types 
f  recorders: 

1.  A  recording  can  be  made 
rtth  the  machine  tilted  in  any 
osition,  and  also  under  condi- 
iom  of  extreme  vibration.  This 
wkes  it  possible  to  use  the 
**c|>ine  under  battle  conditions, 
s  airplanes,  on  trucks,  etc. 
t  Long,  uninterrupted  re- 
ordinps  can  be  made,  an  hour 
T  nwe,  and  still  keep  the  re- 
ordinj;  medium  in  a  small  pack¬ 
et. 

8.  The  record  requires  no  proc- 
'tshig  after  recording,  except 
eteinding.  It  can  be  played 
><ick  immediately. 

4.  The  record  is  permanent. 

have  been  played  over 
00,000  times  loith  only  a  4.5  db 
in  volume. 

8.  The  record  is  relatively 
^pti-dettructible.  Being  made  of 
>Jt*l,  it  is  less  subject  to  damage 
•■  cose  of  an  airplane  crash  or 
i«hw  accident  and  is  also  less 
••Oject  to  damage  by  the  ele¬ 
ments. 

8-  The  record  medium  con  be 
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IDEAL 


ESTRICTION  L.226  has  been  withdrawn  by  WPB!  It’s  the 


opportunity  you  have  been  waiting  for!  But  don’t  delay... 
place  your  order  immediately  for  a  Lake  Erie  Directomat ...  be¬ 
cause  it’s  first  come,  first  served,  dependent  upon  the  available 
supplies  of  basic  materials  and  continuation  of  our  war  work. 

Add  your  name  at  once  to  the  impressive  list  of  Directomatted 
newspapers!  Directomat  is  the  eight  to  one  choice  of  newspapers 
using  direct  pressure!  Take  advantage  of  the  many  time,  labor 
and  money-saving  advantages  of  this  fast,  modem  equipment. 
Write  for  complete  details  and  mechanical  specifications.  DO 
IT  NOW!  l^ke  Erie  Enmneering  Corporation,  .508  Woodward 
Avenue,  Buffalo  17,  New  xbrk. 


Softest,  most  uniform  synthetic 
newspaper  rollers  on  the 
market  today 

irSueeessfully  used  for 
years 

Require  fewer  regrinds 
^No  resetting 

■^Remain  softer  than  any 
rubber  newspaper  roller 

Write  today  for  fall  informaHoa 


Chicago  I,  III.  leng  Itland  City  1,  N.Y. 


HEAVY  DUTY 
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Thii  Im  N».  2  of  a  toriot 
of  3  covering  Iho  lu- 
britation  of  tfio  "Hoavy 
Duty  Autoihavor."  Tho 
Mcfien  outllnod  in  rod 
it  troatod  below. 


Your  Wood  Heavy  Duty  Autoshaver  will  give 
years  of  uninterrupted  service  if  properly  lubri* 
cated.  The  procedure  is  simple  and  will  repay 
you  many  times  over. 

Indicates  a  Zerk  fitting.  The  gun  furnished  with  the 

Heavy  Duty  Autoshaver  for  this  purpose  should  be 
used  with  a  good  grade  of  alemite.  Lubrication  period  —  every 
six  months. 

^  Indicates  the  use  of  ordinary  oil  can.  Use  S.A.E.  No.  30. 

Period  for  oiling  —  daily. 


Right  sick  looking 


forward  from  motor. 


////  Indicates  oil  reservoir.  Remove  plate  and  fill  with  S.A.E. 

No.  20  oil.  Reservoir  should  be  checked  once  a  week. 

^  Indicates  the  eight  rollers  under  the  arch.  These  should  be  re¬ 
moved  every  six  months  and  thoroughly  packed  with  grease. 


loft  sido  looking 
forward  from  motor. 
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This  is  No.  3I  In  the  Wood  Series  of  Maintenance  Hints.  Reprints  are  available  if  your  set  is  not  .complete^ 

EDITOR  A  PU  ILISHEIt-foT 


Gravure  Group 
Hears  Stories 
Behind  Pictures 

On  the  first  anniversary  of 
D-Day,  the  Metropolitan  Group 
of  yravure  sections  brought  the 
work  of  the  war  photographer 
into  sham  focus  at  a  luncheon  in 
Jfew  York  City  attended  by  200 
media  representatiyes. 

The  guests  of  honor  were  Col. 
E.  K.  Butler,  chief  of  the  still 
picture  pool  in  the  European 
theater:  Harry  Harris  and  Joe 
Rosenthal,  AP  photographers, 
and  Hal  Boyle,  AP’s  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  reporter. 

In  the  next  of  a  series  of  pro¬ 
motion  gatherings,  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Group  will  feature  the 
local  news  photographer,  it  was 
announced. 

On  D-Day  morning.  Col.  Butler 
related,  he  sought  immediate  re- 
iease  of  pictures  which  had  been 
taken  during  the  embarkation  of 
troops  from  England,  but  to  get 
it  he  had  to  conyince  the  cen¬ 
sor  it  really  was  D-Day. 

With  the  barriers  finally  down. 
Col.  Butler  said.  53  pictures 
were  cleared  for  radio  transmis¬ 
sion  to  the  U.  S.  in  one  day,  a 
record. 

Picture  Delayed  a  Year 
He  disclosed  that  a  picture 
which  receiyed  wide  play  in 
newspapers  a  few  days  after  V-E 
Day— the  photo  showing  French 
civilians  kicking  captured  Ger¬ 
man  troops — had  been  held  up 
for  one  year  by  the  censor  “for 
fear  of  German  retaliation.” 

With  the  windup  of  the  picture 
pool  which  at  one  time  drew  on 
the  work  of  150  news  photog¬ 
raphers,  Col.  Butler  announc^ 
he  is  heading  back  to  Paris  next 
week  on  a  special  assignment 
for  the  Associated  Press.  Frank 
Noel,  whose  picture  coyerage  of 
the  early  days  of  the  Pacific  war 
won  a  I^litzer  prize,  has  left  his 
desk  job  in  New  York’s  AP  of- 
dce  to  go  into  action  again  in 
Borne. 

Harry  Harris  told  how  he  made 
some  of  the  pictures  at  St.  Lo. 
Including  the  ceremony  in  which 
troops  took  a  moment  from  fight- 
^  to  pay  tribute  to  the  major 
jrao  died  in  taking  the  town. 
But  he  left  it  to  Hal  Boyle  to 
•dd  that  Harris  had  to  duck  be¬ 
neath  a  tank  when  the  Germans 
disrupted  the  event  by  opening 
np  a  terrific  barrage. 

Harris,  whom  Boyle  dubbed 
one  of  the  “pictorial  historians” 
w  tne  war,  was  the  only  news¬ 
man  to  go  right  into  the  danger 
lone. 

J'}.  ^  ®  pretty  good 

picture,  said  Harris,  “but  I  was 
■ways  afraid  the  home  office  was 
Iping  to  come  back  with  a  hawi¬ 
ng  out  because  I  failed  to  get 
®c  names  and  home  addresses 
«  the  soldiers.” 

,  asserted  that  a  reporter 
t.  fP.®®sy  time  covering  the 
.»«r  if  he  was  smart  enough  to 
»k*?  friendly  terms  with  the 
Photographers. 

fo  do,”  he  said, 
schedule 

™  figure  about  what  time  the 
Photographers  would  get  back, 
“ten  get  out  the  old  pencil  and 

idito* 


pad  and  start  interviewing.” 

Telling  how  Pete  Carroll  made 
his  widely  used  pictures  of 
French  patriots  mussing  up  col¬ 
laborationists,  Boyle  said  a 
Frenchman  led  Pete  to  the  scene 
and  after  Pete  had  stopped 
clicking  his  camera  the  informer 
came  up  to  him  and  asked:  “How 
is  it,  are  you  getting  what  you 
want?” 

Pete  replied:  “This  is  swell.  I 
have  some  fine  shots.” 

And  the  Frenchman  came 
back:  “Maybe  we  can  give  you 
better  stuff.  We  can  shoot  them.” 

Rosenthal  passed  over  men¬ 
tion  of  his  famous  flag-raising 
picture  and  claimed  the  photo 
he  likes  best  is  the  one  which 
showed  the  Marines  hitting  the 
beach  at  Iwo  Jima,  beause:  “I 
had  only  a  few  seconds  in  which 
to  make  up  my  mind  to  try  for 
the  shot  and  I  was  damn  fool 
enough  to  climb  up  on  the  rail 
of  the  landing  boat  to  make  It” 


LaGuaidia  Remark 
Lifts  Balloon  Ban 

Information  about  Japanese 
balloon  bombs  which  Byron 
Price  had  cautioned  editors 
against  using  only  a  week  ago 
made  headlines  this  week  be¬ 
cause  of  a  statement  by  Mayor 
LaGuardia  of  New  York. 

During  debate  in  the  City 
Council,  a  lawmaker  said:  “The 
Mayor  is  a  little  worried  about 
those  Jap  balloons  that  have 
come  over  as  far  east  as  Michi¬ 
gan  and  have  hit  in  Canada  and 
Mexico.” 

The  Office  of  Censorship  had 
urged  newspapers  to  refrain 
from  giving  any  information  as 
to  where  the  balloons  had  pene¬ 
trated.  The  LaGuardia  remark, 
however,  brought  official  release 
from  the  Army  in  Detroit  that 
a  balloon  had  fallen  in  Michi¬ 
gan. 


$8,000,000  in  Newspaper  Ads 
Seen  by  Lane  in  Mighty  Seventh 


BOSTON,  June  5 — War  Bond 

promotion  in  the  Seventh  War 
Loan  is  exceeding  anything  that 
has  been  previously  experienced, 
with  the  total  dollar  value  of 
advertising  expected  to  be  be¬ 
tween  $27,000,000  and  $28,000,- 
000,  Thomas  H.  Lane,  director 
of  advertising,  press  and  radio 
for  the  War  Finance  Division 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  an¬ 
nounced  here  today. 

Speaking  before  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Club  of  Boston,  he  termed 
the  Seventh  War  Loan  the  “most 
gigantic  sales  assignment  ever 
conceived,”  disclosing  that  the 
dollar  value  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  during  the  seven  weeks 
of  the  drive  will  be  in  excess  of 
$8,000,000. 

More  than  150,000  newspaper 
insertions  will  be  devoted  to  the 
war  loan.  Lane  said,  and  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  2,000  publications  of  all 
types  are  carrying  without 
charge  the  official  Treasury  ads. 
In  addition,  more  than  900  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  have  con¬ 
verted  their  product  or  institu¬ 
tional  magazine  advertising  to 
War  Bonds — as  they  have  in  all 
media. 

Drive  Termed  ’Crucial' 

Lane,  who  is  on  loan  from 
the  Young  and  Rubicam  agency 
to  carry  on  his  war  bond  promo¬ 
tional  activities,  laid  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  program  in  vast  part 
to  “A  gigantic  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  which  has  created  the  at¬ 
mosphere  .  .  .  and  has  told  the 
people  the  facts  of  their  nation’s 
financial  need,”  which  program 
was  made  possible  by  the  “tre¬ 
mendous,  whole-hearted  desire 
of  advertisers  and  media  to  co¬ 
operate.” 

Calling  the  current  12-month 
period”  the  most  crucial  in  his¬ 
tory  of  the  bond  program,”  Lane 
warned  that  the  excellent  rec¬ 
ord  to  date  can  be  wiped  away 
if  the  job  is  not  done  right  from 
here  on. 

Discussing  the  threat  of  infla¬ 
tion,  he  said  that  when  the 
country  embarked  on  the 
Seventh  War  Loan,  there  was 
$14,000,000,000  of  new  income  in 


the  hands  of  individuals  .as  con¬ 
trasted  with  $12,000,000,000  in 
the  period  preceding  the  Fifth 
War  Loan  and  $11,000,000,000 
before  the  Fourth.  That  is  why 
the  individual  and  E-Bond 
quotas  for  the  Seventh  were  set 
so  much  higher.  Lane  explained. 

Praising  advertising  media  for 
having  afforded  “the  greatest 
single  force  for  economic  stabil¬ 
ization — the  War  Bond  dollars 
that  have  been  drawn  from  the 
markets  of  inflation,”  Lane  cited 
the  case  of  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers,”  who  have  carried  without 
charge  every  ad  sent  to  them 
even  at  the  expense  of  turning 
away  considerable  paid  adver¬ 
tising  because  of  the  paper  short¬ 
age.’^ 

'"There  has  been  no  battle 
fatigue  among  bond  advertisers,” 
Lane  declared,  disclosing  that  as 
of  last  night,  48%  of  the  E-Bond 
quota  had  been  raised  in  the  na¬ 
tion,  which  “is  just  about  where 
we  should  be  at  this  time.” 

His  27-28  billion  estimated 
value  of  advertising  in  the 
Seventh  War  Loan  does  not  in¬ 
clude,  Lane  said,  items  of  pro¬ 
motion  such  as  magazine  covers 
bearing  the  letter  signed  by  the 
seven  five-star  admirals  and 
generals,  “nor  the  tremendous 
editorial  support  from  media.” 

“Newspapers,  for  example,  are 
giving  unprecedented  backing  to 
the  Mighty  Seventh,”  he  said. 
“On  the  basis  of  the  first  12  days 
of  the  War  Loan,  we  estimate 
that  newspapers  will  devote  edi¬ 
torially  no  less  than  33,000,000 
lines  of  news  material  to  the 
drive.” 

Lane  paid  tribute  to  the 
luncheon  chairman.  John  Don¬ 
nelly,  chief  of  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment’s  outdoor  and  graphics 
section,  and  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  John  Don¬ 
nelly  and  Sons. 

Announcement  was  made  that 
the  club  had  bought  a  $1,000 
bond,  and  a  motion  picture  de¬ 
signed  by  the  Treasury,  War 
and  Navy  Departments  “Beat 
the  Japs”  was  shown.  More 
than  400  persons  heard  the  ad¬ 
dress. 


A  PUBLISHER  for  Jiae  9.  1945 


YOUR  NEW  YORK 
SCHEDULE  IS 
INCOMPLETE 
wilhoul  the 


•  ONLY  evening  tabloid 
advertising  medium  in  New 
York 

•  WELL  READ— by  245,077 
families — youthful  —  able- 
to-buy 

•  TOLERANT,  able  writers 
freely  express  candid 
opinions 

•  GOOD  BUY — open  rate 
is  50c  per  line 

•  BETTER  BUY  —  milline 
rate  $2.04  per  line — sec¬ 
ond  lowest  in  the  evening 
field 

•  PRODUCTIVE  —  carries 
full  schedules  of  many  of 
New  York's  leading  de> 
partment  stores  and  spe¬ 
cialty  shops 

★ 

New  YorK  Posf 

75  WEST  STREET 

NEW  YORK  6.  N.  Y. 

Mary  McClung  •  Advartltlnq  Dir. 

Ed  Kannally  •  Natioaal  Adv.  Mqr. 

MIDWEST  OFFICE 

539  Ntw  Cantar  Bldg.,  Datrolt 

John  F.  Donalng  •  Rapraiantativa 
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‘Little  Woman'  Gets 
Good  Deal  in  N.  O. 

Continued  from  page  9 

education.  The  long  columns  of 
type  and  heads  in  the  American 
press  are  fine  for  the  Chinese, 
but  not  for  readers  in  the  U.S.A. 
Putting  the  play  story  in  the  up¬ 
per  right-hand  corner  is  also 
perfectly  suited  to  Chinese  read¬ 
ing  habits.  The  iong  American 
news  page,  running  from  20  to 
21  inches,  with  its  elongated, 
vertical  midceup  seems  to  me  ill- 
suited  to  the  needs  and  likes  of 
readers.” 

The  Item  is  using  a  minimum 
of  one-column  heads,  not  only 
on  page  one,  but  throughout  the 
paper.  Much  of  the  type,  page 
one  and  inside,  is  set  wider  than 
one  column.  Seldom  does  a 
story  nm  straii^t  down  for  an 
entire  column. 

“When  stories  are  of  consid¬ 
erable  length  and  have  to  be  set 
in  one-column  measure,  we 
double  them  up  or  square  them 
off,”  explained  Fritchey.  “It  is 
surprising  how  much  can  be 
done  to  save  the  lazy  reader 
(and  aren’t  they  all?)  the 
trouble  of  continually  turning 
his  paper  to  follow  the  same 
story  above  and  below  the  fold.” 

The  Item  has  practically  elim¬ 
inated  “jump”  stories  and  read¬ 
ers  seem  to  appreciate  this  fact, 
it  was  stated.  But  one  of  the 
real  values  in  the  reduction  of 
one-column  heads  is  the  greatly 
improved  titles.  Two  and  three- 
column  heads  give  the  copy- 
reader  greater  opportunities  for 
striking  headlines. 

"Punch"  Heads 

“In  order  to  take  the  fullest 
advantage  of  our  wide  heads,  we 
have  developed  a  series  of  head¬ 
lines  whi^  we  think  are  imique 
with  the  Item,”  he  continued. 
“We  try  to  get  the  effect  of  a 
one-two  punch.  The  top,  cen¬ 
tered  line,  is  designed  to  catch 
the  reader’s  eye  with  a  provo¬ 
cative  word  or  phrase,  and  poise 
him  for  the  ‘sock’  second  line, 
which  is  usually  in  larger, 
bolder  type.” 

The  Item’s  one-two  punch 
heads  are  written  so  that  the 
top  line  ordinarily  flows  into  the 
second  line,  although  either  line 
can  be  read  independently.  A 
typical  three-column  head  on 
page  one  reads: 

- New  Cars - 

GIVEN  ‘GO’  SIGN 

This  type  of  head  has  proved 
so  successful  that  Item  editors 
are  now  using  the  combination 
head  for  the  banner  lines  on 
page  one. 

As  a  former  apccial  writer  on 
the  Cleveland  Pre$s  and  later 
as  a  magazine  writer,  Fritchey, 
who  distinguished  himself  as 
managing  editor  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  Post  when  he  was  25,  has 
some  very  deflnite  ideas  about 
writing  s^le.  He  has  noted  the 
sporadic  attempts  of  many  news¬ 
paper  editors  to  “whet”  report¬ 
ers’  copy.  He  has  heard  them 
preach  short  leads,  short  sen¬ 
tences,  short  paragraphs,  and 
one-syllable  words. 

“But  the  preaching  is  seldom 
sustained  and  in  a  few  weeks  or 


months  it’s  writing  -  as  -  usual 
again,”  he  remarked.  “We  have 
no  inflexible  rules  limiting  the 
length  of  leads,  sentences,  para¬ 
graphs.  All  we  demand  is  that 
the  flow  of  thought  be  simple 
and  easy  to  follow.  We  don’t 
care  whether  the  sentence  is  five 
or  50  words  long  if  it  can  be 
read  without  effort  and  if  the 
reader  doesn’t  have  to  retrace 
his  steps.  We  are,  in  short, 
training  our  reporters  not  to 
write  like  seamstresses — with  a 
mouth  full  of  commas.  The 
motto  on  our  bulletin  board  is: 
‘Write  unto  others  as  you  would 
be  written  to.’ 

“The  curse  of  newspaper  writ¬ 
ing  is  the  introduction  of  one 
thought,  suspending  the  thought 
in  mid-idr  with  a  stop,  adding 
two  or  toree  more  thoughts,  and 
trying  to  keep  the  additional 
thoughts  in  the  air  with  the  left 
hand  while  trying  desperately 
to  pocket  the  original  thought 
with  the  right  hand.” 

’This  last  sentence,  incidental¬ 
ly,  Fritchey  termed  “a  horrible 
example  of  what  Fm  talking 
about.” 

Item  editors  also  recognize  the 
need  for  a  balanced  news  diet. 
For  the  last  few  years,  said 
Fritchey,  it  has  been  so  easy  for 
editors  to  sit  back  and  let  the 
war-laden  telegraph  printers  fill 
up  the  news  columns  with  wire 
news. 

This  kind  of  editing,  he  said, 
is  like  “shoving  a  hose  in  the  gas 
tank  and  holding  it  there  until 
the  tank  is  full.”  To  giiard 
against  this  tendency,  Item  edi¬ 
tors  have  established  a  number 
of  fixed  news  features  covering 
different  fields,  so  that  no  matter 
what  happens  they  are  certain 
of  having  a  variety  of  news 
every  day. 

“Ordinarily,  when  a  great 
story  breaks  there  is  an  instinc¬ 
tive  impulse  to  give  it  the  works, 
to  go  hog-wild  on  it,”  he  said. 
“The  upshot  is  that  far  too 
much  is  published  about  one 
story,  more  than  the  editor  him¬ 
self  wants  to  read.” 

Personality  stories,  which  the 
wire  services  usually  provided 
in  abimdance  before  the  war, 
have  become  merely  filler  items 
on  many  papers  today,  he 
pointed  out.  “We  on  the  Item 
believe  people  are  deeply  inter¬ 
ested  in  people,  war  or  no  war. 
So  we  have  developed  a  daily 
news  feature,  called  ‘Personali¬ 
ties  in  the  News,’  which  we 
write  and  illustrate  ourselves. 
It  is  patterned  after  ‘People’  in 
Time  magazine.  No  matter  how 
great  the  run  of  big  spot  news 
may  be,  this  feature  stays  in  the 
paper  every  day.” 

By  a  combination  of  writing, 
rewriting  and  editing.  Item  staff 
writers  produce  daily  the  fol¬ 
lowing  news  “fixtures”: 

“World  at  a  Glance,”  a  quick 
roundup  of  the  highlights  of 
foreign  news,  written  in  radio 
script  style,  and  frequently  il¬ 
lustrated. 

“Washington  Reports,”  same 
as  above,  but  about  the  capital. 

“U.S.A.  Today,”  same  tech¬ 
nique  on  national  news  outside 
of  Washington. 

“Pacific  Front,”  condensed 
bulletin  reports  on  non-combat 
news  from  that  area. 


“Inter  -  America,”  condensed 
reports  of  hemispheric  develop¬ 
ments. 

The  space  allocated  to  these 
“fixtures”  fluctuates,  depending 
on  the  quality  of  the  news. 
Space  is  not  wasted  by  allocat¬ 
ing  an  arbitrary  amount  to  each 
feature  and  then  filling  up  that 
space.  Of  course  the  Item  pub¬ 
lishes  ( outside  of  these  fixtures ) 
many  individual  stories  in  the 
same  categories,  but  if  a  reader 
is  in  a  hurry  he  can  read  the 
“fixtures”  and  be  reasonably 
well  informed. 

The  same  technique  applies  to 
local  news,  where  the  editors 
have  also  introduced  an  en¬ 
forced  balance.  Many  smaller 
dailies  feel  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  have  a  staff  of  special¬ 
ists  such  as  the  New  York  Times 
has.  But  the  Item  has  found  a 
way  to  meet  this  situation.  Last 
fall,  after  Fritchey  took  over, 
the  city  editor  started  assigning 
every  reporter  on  the  paper  to 
some  special  field.  Now  each 
staffer  is  responsible  for  a  par¬ 
ticular  class  of  news  and  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  hunch  ideas  and  be  a 
self-starter.  Each  specialist  is 
required  to  write  (in  addition 
to  news  stories)  a  column  round¬ 
up  once  a  week  of  all  develop¬ 
ments  in  his  field.  ’There  are 
about  20  of  these  columns  and 
the  paper  prints  three  to  four  a 
day. 

“After  we  have  made  room 
for  all  these  local  fixtures,  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  us  to 
knock  the  paper  completely  out 
of  balance  no  matter  how  great 
the  momentary  temiptation  when 
a  super  story  breaks,”  declared 
Fritchey. 

Another  innovation,  which  has 
proved  popular  on  the  editorial 
page  as  well  as  in  the  news  col¬ 
umns,  is  to  have  more  and  more 
news  stories  illustrated  with 
cartoons  by  Items  artists. 

Working  closely  with  Clay¬ 
ton  Fritchey  in  getting  more 
readers  —  as  distinguished  from 
subscribers — is  Ralph  Nicholson, 
the  publisher.  Nicholson  was  a 
correspondent  in  Europe  for  the 
old  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 
and  later  general  manager  of  the 
Japan  Advertiser.  Upon  return¬ 
ing  to  U.  S.,  he  was  successively 
production  manager  of  the  New 
York  World-Telegram,  assistant 
business  manager  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press,  general  manager  of 
the  McFadden  newspapers. 

In  1933,  Nicholson  and  David 
Smiley  became  co-owners  of  the 
Tampa  (Fla.)  Daily  Times.  Still 
retaining  his  interest  in  the 
Times,  Nicholson  bought  the 
New  Orleans  Item  in  1941.  In 
less  than  four  years,  the  Item 
has  gained  43%  in  advertising 
and  50%  in  circulation.  In 
Louisiana,  it  is  now  first  in  cir¬ 
culation  and  advertising  in  the 
evening  field. 

Fritchey  has  been  elected  a 
director  of  the  Item  Company, 
Inc.  As  a  special  writer  for  the 
Cleveland  Press,  some  of  his 
work  was  the  subject  of  articles 
in  weekly  news  magazines  and 
in  other  periodicals.  One  series 
of  stories  on  police  graft  ( which 
sent  numerous  captains,  inspec¬ 
tors  and  others  to  prison)  won 
a  Pulitzer  citation  in  1937  for 
the  Cleveland  Press. 


Anti-Inilation  Drive 
Is  Attaining  Goal 

Continued  from  pagt  14 

of  which  would  dispel  tkc 
danger.” 

Consequently  throughout  the 
campaign  there  have  been  oob 
rare  mentions  of  the  tenn^ 
flation,”  and  the  advertising  ha 
been  doing  the  job  itset  oq 
to  accomplish.  According  to  )h 
Johnson,  an  OWI  study  “lia 
proved  conclusively”  that  wha 
the  public  has  been  exposed  h 
anti-inflation  messages,  it  g 
more  cooperative  than  othervia 

As  the  frequent,  regular  ia- 
sertions  indicate,  continuity  m 
consistency  have  been  he 
tures  of  the  campaign,  Mr.  Jo^ 
son  contends  that  “it  taka  1 
long  time  to  get  an  idea  m 
to  130  million  persons”  or  eia 
to  the  smaller  number  rcfie 
sented  by  the  circulatioot  d 
300  newspapers.  For  that  la- 
son  the  Institute  has  beai  teB- 
ing  its  story  in  the  same  new 
papers  to  the  same  audience,  lef 
ting  the  latter  “leaven  the  rest’ 

In  addition  to  holding  dowi 
prices  and  bettering  fiie  sale 
atmosphere  for  insurance,  dA 
campaign,  Mr.  Johnson  declani 
has  created  tremendous  god 
will  for  the  insurance  cod- 
panies  themselves,  the  evidesa 
being  hundreds  of  approni 
letters  from  individuals,  xt 
ments  of  the  population  ud 
government  agencies. 

‘"The  public,”  Mr.  Johsix 
maintains,  “has  to  like  yon,”  ad 
because  of  that  he  believes  tint 
post-war  “every  business  will  k 
required  (by  the  public)  ti 
justify  its  social  existence  on 
normal  business  operation. 

That  will  mean,  he  continwi 
a  great  deal  of  public  relatkai 
advertising  after  the  war  is  on 

Referring  to  his  own  field  If 
examples  of  this  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  justification,  Mr.  Johm 
pointed  out  that  National  Sett 
ice  Life  Insurance  literally  pii 
the  government  in  competfika 
with  the  private  insurance  flm 
but  it  provides  127  billions  d 
protection  which  the  men  is 
service  couldn’t  get  any  otta 
way.  Therefore,  he  belieyei,l 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  inn 
ance  firms  to  see  that  the  naa 
keep  as  much  of  that  insurasii 
in  force  as  possible,  for  it  aw 
to  the  whole  base  of  protwtka 

Unfortunately,  he  added,  x 
cepting  this  responsibility  “ 
service  to  the  public  many  r« 
a  firm  or  organization  close  k 
taking  a  political  position  wha 
“is  not  the  function  of  businsk 
but  regardless  of  that  “we  mu* 
have  the  courage  to  take  a  po# 
tion.”  , 

There  is,  said  Mr.  Johnson,  1 
growing  consciousness  of  ^  f* 
sponsibility  among  all  busing 
highlighted  by  the  fact  that  a® 
ing  the  war  they  have  se«  w 
results  of  doing  that  kind  « J 
job.”  He  does  not  see  ^  " 
turn  of  product  advertisini  ■ 
quantity  as  a  deterrent  to  puo» 
relations  copy,  chiefly 
is  quite  possible  to  do  bott^ 
winning  public  approval  by  w 
ing  a  job  in  public  serwee 
into  one’s  own  product.’ 


EDITOR  &  P  U  I  L  I  S  H  I  R  for  JaM  f. 
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Pacific  Coost  9»pr«kenlative 
RALPH  LEBER  CO.  4 26  Poison  Bldq  SEATTLE  WASH 


That’s  why  I  was  assigned  to 
shoot  it. 

A  good  reporter  or  photogra¬ 
pher  in  the  newspaper  business 
can  see  through  a  publicity  stunt 
in  a  minute.  I  do  not  believe 
TWA  is  after  any  publicity.  I 
believe  the  airline,  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  deserves  commendation 
for  its  efforts. 

William  Dyvtniak, 
Staff  Photographer, 

Buffalo  Courier-Express. 


_  ^  ^  three  years.  He  was  a  past- 

ffwfltftlflfrD  president  and  former  secretary  WHAT  OUR 

\Q/LP|LLii4V^  of  the  Carolinas-Virginia  Circu-  —  „  _ 

— _ ^ _  lation  Managers  Assn.  READERS  SAY 

Lindsay  Crawford,  76,  secre-  ■ 

tii  gen.  JOHN  BURTON  tary  of  the  National  Foreign  Dyrtrinirrlr  Dicconfc 
^fglTE,  vice-president  of  the  "Trade  Council  since  1933,  and  ■‘--'y  V 
^ian  International  Paper  former  editor  of  the  Ulster  To  the  Editor: 

commander  of  the  Cana-  Guardian,  Belfast,  Ireland,  chief  Regarding  your  recent  edi- 
iin  Forestry  Corps  overseas,  editorial  writer  of  the  Toronto  torial,  “Subsidy”  Contests  (Mar. 

S  May  31  in  Montreal.  He  Globe  for  approximately  ten  24,  p.  38),  I  agree  that  some 
«  president  of  the  Bathurst  years  and  editor  and  publisher  contests  tend  to  prompt  a  pho- 
ower  and  Paper  Co.,  vice-presi-  of  the  Toronto  Statesman,  died  tographer  to  give  someone  or 
at  of  the  Gatineau  Power  Co.  June  3.  something  a  plug  if  he  stands  a 

ad  the  New  Brunswick  Inter-  chance  to  derive  some  personal 

''  “  Died  in  Service  profit.  However,  I  disagree  - 

u  ea  m  oe  charge  that  contests  xo  the  Editor: 

LT.  RICHARD  P.  NEU,  Lincoln  sponsored  by  Transcontinental  . 

Nebraska  State  Journal  re-  &  Western  Air,  Inc.,  are  of  this  .  J”®  / l 
porter,  has  been  reported  killed  caliber.  issue  (p.  65)  i: 

in  action  on  Okinawa  Apr.  26  TWA  is  doing  a  fine  piece  of  V- 

while  serving  as  a  liaison  officer  work,  with  little  or  no  publicity 
between  a  carrier  task  force  and  in  return.  I  was  first  place  win-  ‘ 

his  infantry  division.  Less  than  ner  in  TWA’s  photo  contest  for  r?® 
a  month  earlier.  Mar.  31,  an-  two  years  in  a  row. 

other  State  Journal  reporter.  My  first  winning  picture  was  ; 

Lt.  Wayne  W.  Dahlstedt,  was  a  photo  of  an  American  Airlines  ..  * 

killed  in  action  in  Germany  plane  silhouetted  against  a  beau- 
while  leading  his  Seventh  Army  tiful  sunset,  which  I  made  while 
infantry  unit.  waiting  at  Buffalo’s  Municipal 

■  Airport  for  Eleanor  Roosevelt  to  j 

Printmg  Troubks 

Still  Harass  AM  a  front  page  rotogravure  cover,  iiSu^ 

Philadelphia,  June  4— Again  never  dreaming  I  would  enter  it 
a  scheduled  date  for  beginning  in  a  contest.  mounted  on  oi 

continuous  five-day-a-week  pub-  My  second  winning  shot  was  a  ^ 

lication  of  the  new  daily  news-  Photo  made  on  a  City  Desk  as-  ^  ^ 

magazine  AM  has  come  and  signment  to  photograph  a  Cata- 
gone  without  the  paper’s  getting  lina  flying  boat  which  had  run  .  * 

down  to  routine  procedure.  of  fuel  and  was  forced  to 

Another  32  -  page  rehearsal  make  an  emergency  landing  in  ^  ^ 

number  appeared  today,  con-  nearby  Niagara  River.  The 
taining  news  of  the  business  Photo  show^  the  big  plane 
world,  but  without  any  advertis-  being  refueled.  Frying  boats  Comptc 

ing  matter.  Publisher  Jacob  A.  ®  rarity  in  the  Buffalo  area.  Los  An 


[(oBSPr  Frrz  Randolph  hunts- 
lus,  77,  publisher  of  the  old 
Iro^Iyn  (N.  Y.)  Standard 

Jiiion  from  1917  to  1927  and 
^  of  R.  F.  R.  Huntsman  Corp., 
neral  advertising  agency,  dur- 
4  the  next  10  years,  died  May 
1  in  Waban,  Mass.  He  early 
poited  for  a  Plainfield,  N.  J., 
mkly,  then  for  12  years  was  a 
^ter  on  the  Newark  (N.  J.) 


BURGESS 

CHROME  MATS 


Because  it  faith- 
fully  retains  the 
same  sparkle  and 
attention  value 
of  the  original. 

Buraess  Chrome  Mats  are  a  laboratory  prod¬ 
uct  thorouahly  tested  throuah  every  step  of 
the  manufacturing  process ...  a  mat  which 
faithfully  molds  to  the  original  form  and  holds 
it  in  the  casL  Switch  today  and  realize  the  defi¬ 
nite  advantages  Burgess  Chrome  Mata  offer. 


Chrome 


J3ook. 
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.eview 


By  ProL  Roscoe  Ellard 

Graduate  School  ol  louraalism.  Columbia  UniTorsity.  N.  Y. 


Editorial  Essays 
By  PM's  Lemer 

PUBLIC  JOURN’AL  bjr  Max  Lerner. 

New  York:  The  Vikinit  PreM.  414 

PP.  $3. 

PM  is  a  daily  paper  of  com¬ 
ment  on  the  news.  If  you 
agree  with  the  comment,  you 
like  PM.  But  whether  you 
agree  with  PM’s  chief  editorial 
writer.  Max  Lerner,  or  not,  you 
are  pretty  apt  to  like  this  collec¬ 
tion  of  his  observations,  if  you 
like  good  writing,  intellectual 
integrity,  and  the  casual  essay. 

“Public  Journal"  is  compost 
of  selections  of  Mr.  Lemer's 
work  in  PM.  It  is  excellent 
prose,  always  trenchant  and  pre¬ 
cise;  sometimes  brilliant. 

Despite  too  many  definitions 
of  style,  may  we  hazard  an¬ 
other?  It  is  the  quality  of 
thought  expressed  in  words. 
You  cannot  separate  a  writer’s 
thinking,  the  furnishings  of  his 
mind,  his  glandular  vigor,  from 
the  tailoring  with  which  he 
clothes  them  for  public  prome¬ 
nade.  Dress  a  woman  in  crea¬ 
tions  of  the  finest  couturiere, 
and  it  still  is  the  lines  of  her 
body,  the  expression  of  her  face, 
and  the  quality  of  her  ideas  that 
give  style  or  burlesque  to  her 
gown. 

This  was  apparent  in  the  edi¬ 
torials  of  Frank  I.  Cobb,  Clark 
McAdam,  and  William  Allen 
White.  It  is  apparent  in  the  edi¬ 
torials  of  Geoffrey  Parsons. 
Charles  Merz,  Henry  Haskell, 
and  of  others  both  present  and 
past.  It  is  apparent  in  the  work 
of  Mr.  Lemer,  In  whom  there  is 
also  the  taste  of  Montaigne. 

His  bits  in  “Public  Journal" 
are  casual  essays  that  m&y  be 
good  reading  and  nudgers  of 
good  thought  when  news  that 
prompted  them  is  forgotten. 
There  are  echoes  of  Thorstein 
Veblen  and  Alexis  de  Toeque- 
ville  and  Lincoln  Steffens,  as  Mr. 
Lemer  points  out,  and  of  Emer¬ 
son.  Lewis  Mumford,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Bolitho. 

There  are  editorials— or  news- 
pegged  essays — on  India,  Amer¬ 
ica's  Bill  of  Rights,  on  basket¬ 
ball,  prize  fights  and  education, 
on  post-war  economy  and  Errol 
Flynn,  and  on  wartime’s  youth 
in  love.  ’They  are  collected 
under  five  headings:  This  Fa¬ 
vored  Land,  Freedom  and  the 
Fascist  Seed,  The  Political  Ani¬ 
mal  in  Wartime,  A  World  in  the 
Making  and  Breaking,  and  Con¬ 
versations  with  the  Future. 

But  only  an  essayist  of  dis¬ 
cerning  eye  would  write  an  edi¬ 
torial  on  marriage  under  the 
boots  of  Mars  and  give  it  this 
enduring  note; 

“Our  girls  know  deep  in  their 
hearts  that  some  of  our  exi>edl- 
tionary  forces  are  destined  to  be 
lend-lease  shipments  for  foreign 
girls.  Yet  it  is  good  to  know,  by 
the  evidence  of  one’s  eyes,  that 
in  so  many  instances  our  girls 
have  established  priority:  and 


that  the  vast  majority  of  the 
boys  will  never  be  conquered 
by  a  foreign  Eros  and  will  be 
forever  America.  .  .  . 

“To  bring  children  into  the 
world,  especially  now,  is  an  act 
of  faith  in  life,  an  affirmation 
that — in  the  face  of  all  the  pow¬ 
ers  and  principalities  of  reaction 
— life  is  worth  living.  For  most 
of  our  young  women  the  issues 
of  war,  as  we  bandy  them  about 
in  our  journals  and  churches 
and  radio  forums,  are  abstract 
ones  too  broad  to  be  grasped. 
For  each  of  them  her  man  go¬ 
ing  off  to  camp  or  ship  or  for¬ 
eign  shore  is  the  war,  and  his 
fortunes  are  all  there  are  of  the 
fortunes  of  war,  and  their  child 
is  the  post-war  world.” 

When  Pearl  Harbor  exploded, 
Mr.  Lerner  was  a  professor  of 
government  at  Williams  College 
and  managing  editor  of  the 
Encyclopedia  of  the  Social 
Sciences.  He  gave  up  his  aca¬ 
demic  abstractions  for  the  hurly- 
burly  of  daily  journalism. 

Perhaps  that  is  why  there  Is 
a  philosophic  note  in  all  his 
work,  a  quality  of  Matthew  Ar¬ 
nold’s  fundamental  attitudes 
toward  life  in  his  approach,  a 
universality  and  cosmic  pattern 
in  his  comment  on  otherwise 
ephemeral  news. 

Perhaps  it  explains  Mr.  Ler- 
ner’s  comparison  of  Dionysus  of 
ancient  Greece  with  the  hepcats 
of  the  Paramount  in  New  "York. 
But  who  would  expect  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  political  science  to 
justify  the  hepcats  this  way: 

"These  youngsters  are  at  an 
age  when  they  are  beginning  to 
feel  the  normal  sexual  stirrings, 
when  they  are  growing  moony 
about  life  and  one  another,  and 
when  their  bodies  ache  for 
movement  and  expression.  ’They 
are  at  the  age  when  they  must 
imitate  and  worship.  ’They  are 
not  headed  for  doom.  .  .  . 

“Life  has  to  find  room  for  fool¬ 
ishness  as  well  as  for  usefulness. 
We  have  moved  far  from  the 
primitive.  But  always  the  prim¬ 
itive  reasserts  itself — ^perhaps  in 
war,  perhaps  In  the  dance.  Dur¬ 
ing  wartime  the  tensions  are 
heightened.  Let  the  kids  dance. 

“But  why  can’t  we  rid  the 
dance  of  tinsel  and  commercial¬ 
ism?  Why  can’t  we  build  better 
homes  and  schools  and  com¬ 
munity  centers  for  the  kids  to 
dance  in?  Why  can’t  we  build 
a  great  culture  that  they  can 
dance  for,  a  way  of  life  that  they 
can  celebrate?” 

Mr.  Lemer  says  he  has  collect¬ 
ed  the  pieces  “with  an  eye  partly 
to  their  mirroring  of  a  period, 
partly  to  their  viability  if  read 
ten  years  from  now."  "ITie 
period  of  “Public  Journal” — 
1943  and  1944 — is  too  close  to 
know  how  well  he  has  held  the 
glass  to  contemporary  nature. 
And  a  decade  hence,  with  its 
presaged  mighty  changes,  is  too 
far  off. 

But  neither  the  near-sighted¬ 
ness  and  egoism  of  young  love. 


6,900  at  Exhibit 

St.  Louis.  Mo.,  June  6  — 
Topped  by  a  Sunday  crowd  of 
6,900  persons,  the  daily  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  Post-Dispatch 
exhibit  oi  mural-size  German 
atrocity  pictures  exceeded  25,- 
000  in  the  first  five  days.  The 
exhibit  oi  pictures  which  range 
up  to  19  feet  long  and  11  ieet 
high,  enlargements  oi  the 
photos  distributed  recently  by 
the  news  picture  services,  will 
run  indefinitely,  officials  oi  the 
newspaper  said. 

the  dangers  of  Fascism  in  some 
form,  nor  the  qualities  of  good 
writing  are  apt  to  change  very 
soon.  “Public  Journal”  is  ur¬ 
bane  expression  and  honest 
thinking. 

The  Scriptures 
In  Journalese 

NEWS  FROM  NORTH  OF  THE 
NILE,  by  Haul  Harris,  Jr..  New 
York:  Association  Press.  109  pp. 
$1.S0. 

ONE  GOD  by  Florence  Mary  Fitch. 
New  York:  Lothrop,  Lee  and  Shep¬ 
ard.  144  pp.  $2. 

HEAVEN  KNOWS  what  editor 
first  thought  of  writing  epi¬ 
sodes  of  the  past  into  news 
stories  as  a  modern  reporter 
might  have  covered  them  —  a 
feature  stunt  with  the  not-so- 
fugitive  purpose  of  putting  flesh 
and  blood  and  timeliness  on  the 
bones  of  history, 

’The  trial  before  Pontius  Pilate 
and  the  Crucifixion  have  been 
told  with  present-tense  heads, 
12-pica  lines,  and  in  news  style. 

In  a  Missouri  daily  a  few 
years  ago.  Civil  War  battles 
were  re-reported  so  vividly  that 
readers  were  sorely  shaken  as 
they  read  of  “hundreds  bayonet¬ 
ed  20  miles  away  late  yester¬ 
day.” 

In  some  amazement  they  went 
back  to  the  dateline  three  times 
and  discovered  for  the  first  time 
the  cautioning  second  deck  of 
the  headline.  Then  they  real¬ 
ized  it  all  happened  before  their 
grandparents  met  each  other. 

Now  comes  Paul  Harris,  Jr.,  a 
New  Jersey  teacher,  with  a  book 
of  inside  stories  of  the  Bible, 
news  maps,  and  editorial  reader- 
aids.  He  presents  them  as  news¬ 
papers  of  Alexandria  and  Da¬ 
mascus  might  have  published 
them  had  Uiere  been  20th-cen¬ 
tury  editors  on  hand  in  the  days 
of  Moses  and  Luke  and  John. 

The  author  introduces  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Scriptures  by  simu¬ 
lated  political  writers  in  on  the 
political  angle  of  the  events.  He 
sketches  the  contents  of  the 
books  of  the  Bible  separately 
and  in  groups,  explains  their 
origins,  and  tells  how  the  total 
Bible  came  to  be.  Fuller  ac¬ 
counts  of  Hebrew  history  are 
inserted  to  background  Biblical 
news.  The  various  translations 
of  the  Bible  are  described,  and 
points  a  reader  should  look  for 
are  listed  as  sort  of  editorial 
precedes. 

IDITOR  A 


The  book  of  Ruth,  Mr. 
suggests,  may  be  more 
sweet  tale  of  family  r 
bility.  It  may  be  a 
complaint  to  advocate 
ency  toward  foreigner!,  a  m 
ation  that  David,  Ki^  of 
Hebrews,  was  the  great  p 
son  of  a  heathen — a  lovtfy 
righteous  heathen  named  R. 

Mr.  Harris  is  a  scholar  tna 
a  newspaper  man.  A  rewi 
man  would  have  h»ipij 
news  style;  a  copyreadsvg 
have  dropped  dead  at 
his  heads. 

“Don’t  be  licked  by  stn 
names.”  the  author  urgei  K 
tali,  Rehoboam,  and  Uzziti 
really  no  worse  thaa  ’ 
Brauchitch,  Mikhailovitdi 
Eisenhower,  once  you  gtt  i 
to  them.  Bizerte,  Narrik 
Guadalcanal,  he  sayi,  an 
as  odd  as  Sinai,  Padan-aak 
Moab. 

“News  From  North  d 
Nile,”  like  Florence  Fltch’i 
God,”  is  geared  for  youag 
ers.  Mr.  Harris  aims  at  i 
the  Bible  alive,  contera 
and  exciting.  Miss  Fitd  o( 
Oberlin  College  faculty,  aim 
acquainting  youth  witt  thta- 
sentials  of  all  the  ways  d  n- 
shipping  God.  She  wantiilld 
us  to  understand  that  whitnt 
the  method,  each  form  woilli 
one  God  and  teaches  p 
the  Golden  Rule. 

More  than  youngsten 
read  “One  God.”  The 
day  Judge  J.  M.  Braude,  0. 
cago’s  Boys’  Court  magistm 
ordered  two  defendants  to  rq 
it.  They  were  17-year-old  bei 
who  had  taken  to  shoiKii 
when  one  said  insul^  thiq 
about  the  other’s  religion. 

The  Scriptures  are  newil 
Harris  says,  exciting,  signifia 
news.  They  are  explanatitsi 
what  happened  to  people  1 
Scriptures  drove  western  bi 
toward  democracy,  invatii 
ness,  exploration,  progress. 

One  recalls  that  Huxlejr  a 
the  Bible  has  been  the  Hg 
Charts  of  the  poor  and  the) 
pressed.  “Down  to  modi 
times,"  he  wrote,  "no  state  1 
had  a  constitution  in  which  1 
interests  of  the  people  an 
largely  taken  into  account 
which  the  duties,  so  much  a 
than  the  privileges,  of  ruleni 
insisted  upon,  as  that  draws  i 
for  Israel  in  Deuteronomy  • 
Leviticus.  'Hie  Bible  is  then 
democratic  book  in  the  wwf 

And  Miss  Fitch  conclude 

“Some  of  us  are  Calholi 
some  Jews,  some  Protestei 
Our  American  life  is  rich*  I 
cause  it  has  the  stately  ^ 
of  ancient  Judaism,  the  mw 
religion  of  us  all:  the  dw 
adoration  of  the  Catholic  1 
Mass;  the  meaningful, 

silence  of  a  Friends’  nw 
and  the  joyous  singing  of 
Protestant  congregations. 

“But  we  all  use  the  Bibm 
all  set  aside  one  day  1^ 
week  for  worship.  We auMi 
the  Commandments.  Amws 
know  they  are  summed  <9 
two:  ^ 

"•Thou  Shalt  love  theu 
thy  God  with  all  thy  hetft  • 
"Thou  Shalt  love  thy  neighh* 
thyself.’  ” 

*  New  York:  Macmillia  C». 

P  U  B  L  I  S  H  E  R  for  Jim 


:eporter's  Big 
utter  and  Egg 
eal  Brings  Raid 


Hev  York’s  first  black  market 
oodeasy”  was  smoked  out  ot  a 
ent  hideaway  this  week 
the  New  York  Journal- 
rican  revealed  that  unlim- 
quantities  of  butter  and 
5  could  be  bought  on  a  “Joe 
t  me”  basis  without  ration 


Leon  Racht  and  His  Eggs 


The  cellar  food  oasis  with  all 

habiliments  of  an  oldtime  Uparen  Named  Editor 
hibition  speakeasy  —  painted  _ 
dows.  drawn  shades  and  a  In  ^Minneapolis 
rhush  atmosphere — ®  Minneapolis,  June  4 — Arthur 
-office  business  until  Re-  Upgren,  Minnesota  economist 
,  tr  Leon  ^cht,  sent  out  to  publicist,  will  become  an 

vestigate  the  black  market,  associate  editor  of  the  editorial 
pped  on  the  door.  page  at  the  Minneapolis  Star- 

Racht,  posing  as  a  worker  in  a  journal  June  15. 
arby  power  plant,  bought  12  Upgren,  48,  was  graduated 

unds  of  butter  at  70  cents  a  from  the  Universi^  of  Wiscon- 
d  and  30  dozens  of  eggs,  gijj  {jj  1920,  became  a  member  of 
as  he  emerged  from  the  the  University  of  Minnesota 
easy  ’  with  his  precious  faculty  in  1930.  In  1940,  he  be- 
ul.  Frank  Rino,  Journal-  came  vice-president  of  the  ninth 
lerican  photographer,  snapped  Federal  Reserve  Bank  in  Min- 
picture  with  a  candid  cam-  neapolis. 
n  from  a  car  across  the  street.  in  1934-35,  Dr.  Upgren  was 
After  turning  the  butter  and  economic  analyst  of  the  Hull 
I  over  to  a  hospital,  Racht  trade  agreement  in  the  State 
the  facts  before  Mayor  La-  Department.  In  1941-42,  he  re- 
rdia  who,  hailing  it  as  "the  turned  there  as  chief  of  the  na- 
d  of  journalism  that  is  wel-  tional  economics  unit  of  the  De¬ 
ne.”  offered  his  cooperation,  partment  of  Commerce, 
ns  were  made  for  a  raid.  Dr.  Upgren  was  a  member  of 

Just  as  the  Journal- American  the  U.  S.  delegation  at  Bretton 
lit  the  street  last  Monday  with  Woods  monetary  conference. 

0  exclusive  story,  the  Mayor’s  As  associate  editorial  editor  of 
iiders  walked  into  the  “food-  the  Star-Journal,  Dr.  Upgren 
iiy,”  seized  the  alleged  opera-  will  write  for  its  editorial  coi¬ 
rs  and  confiscated  190  poimds  umns.  Under  his  own  name 
print  butter  and  1,110  dozens  elsewhere  on  its  editorial  pages, 
eggs.  he  will  write  on  agriculture, 

While  the  raid  was  in  prog-  housing  and  kindred  subjects  of 
es.  Detective  Harry  Kain  posed  concern  to  Minneapolis  and  the 
I  the  storekeeper.  Within  15  Northwest. 

dnutes  five  customers  came  in.  The  announcement  coincides 
A  week  previous  to  the  raid,  with  the  retirement  of  Thomas  J. 

t.  masquerading  as  a  truck  Dillon  as  editor-in-chief  of  the 
ver,  exposed  a  practice  of  Minneapolis  Tribune,  and  Car- 
Teamsters  Union  which  de-  roll  Binder’s  transfer  from  the 
1  produce  haulers  the  priv-  editorial  editorship  of  the  Star- 
e  of  unloading  vegetables  Journal  to  editorial  editor  of  the 
fruits  in  a  dwindling  mar-  Morning  and  Sunday  Tribune, 
et  unless  a  $56  fee  was  paid  George  L.  Peterson,  editorial 
f»t.  writer  and  author  of  the  “North- 

The  series  of  articles  which  west  Passage”  column,  becomes 
ht  wrote  was  read  into  the  an  associate  editor  of  the  Star- 
gretsional  Record  by  Rep.  Journal  editorial  pages, 
e  E.  Hoffman  of  Michigan,  in  ■ 

mg  for  support  of  the  Hobbs  pViotncTrnnhfsr 

designed  to  correct  the  ^5 .  rnoiograpner 

"'‘‘ce  Brings  Assault  Charge 

Mcht,  recently  discharged  as  y  Ancele-s  Tnnp  4 A  bat- 

lieutenant  in  the  Air  Corps,  *  ancei^  June  4— A  bat 

-  u _  ...  ..  onmrblainf  \i/aQ  cti/r^rn  mir 
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Brings  Assault  Charge 

jxcht,  recently  discharged  as  y  oa  Ancele-s  Tima  4 A  bat- 

leutenant  in  the  Air  Corps,  *  ancei^  June  4— A  bat 

been  with  the  Hearst  News-  coinplamt  was  sworn  out 

ers  for  21  years  startintr  in  ^awn  Cone, 

acuse  ^  19,  Pasadena  (Cal.)  Star-News 

,  photographer,  against  Graham 

.n  j  »  w  „  ,  Scates  of  Altadena,  Cal.,  after 

newards  Allowed  he  forcibly  prevented  her  from 

1  House  Rental  Ads 


xacxitui  rtus  of  the  Pasadena  Hall  of  Jus- 
rnrsBURGH,  June  5 — ^The  daily  tice. 

■spapers  here  have  entered  Mrs.  Cone  charged  that  Scates, 
an  agreement  not  to  publish  who  is  well  over  six  feet  in 
notices  for  persons  height,  shoved  her  roughly  as 
mg  to  rent  houses  or  apart-  she  attempted  to  focus  her  cam- 
y-~'  era  on  Rev.  Madison  Grose,  who 

I  PtH  u®  housing  shortage  is  on  trial  for  an  alleged  morals 
muteurgh  had  been  followed  offense  against  a  12-year-old 
rt,  sds  offering  all  Pasadena  junior  high  school 

3tin  1  for  infor-  girl.  Grose,  a  former  military 

rentals.  Cash  academy  chaplain,  was  leaving 
t  more,  Superior  Court  during  recess 

."'hiskey  and  other  when  the  incident  occurred.  He 
e  articles  were  offered.  is  a  friend  of  Scates. 

>T0R  ft  PUBLISHER  for  Jh«  9,  1V45 


To  Graduate  in 
Solitary  Glory 

Daughter  and  granddaughter 
of  two  of  Wisconsin’s  well- 
known  newspaper  executives, 
Alice  CHiapple  will  form  a  one- 
woman  graduating  class  at 
Northland  College’s  34th  annual 
commencranent. 

With  all  the  traditional  pomp 
and  against  her  strong  protest. 
Miss  Chappie  will  proceed 
through  commencement  and  bac¬ 
calaureate  ceremonies  to  receive 
in  solitary  glory  her  PhB.  Her 
grandfather,  John  C.  Chai^le,  is 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Ashland 
( Wis.)  Press  and  a  trustee  of  the 
college  in  Ashland,  and  her 
father  John  B.  Chappie,  is  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Press. 

Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Csih  with  Ordsr) 

I  fima — .50  par  lina 
4  timaf — .40  par  lina  par  insartion 
HELP  WANTED  and 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  time — .90  par  lina 
2  timat— .80  par  lina  par  iniartion 
4  tima»— .70  par  lina  par  insartion 
FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 

FOR  CURRENT  WEEK’S  ISSUE 


Waarapapw  Brakan 

OAPABIX  HANPLINO,  bnyinf,  sell- 
ins,  marferi,  dailiee  or  weeklies,  any¬ 
where  in  IT.  S.  No  lasses  or  trades. 
ben  Felghner  Aseney.  Nashsille.  Mich. 
BIAT  BSOTHEB8,  Binghamton,  N.  T. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bonght 

end  sold  without  publicity. _ 

irk  SOUND  INVESTKENTS  in  select- 
I'd  properties.  Arthur  W.  Stypes,  025 
Market  St.,  San  Francisco  5,  Oalif. 
OONTIDENTIAL  data  on  desirable 
newspaper  properties.  Inquire 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Cal. 

_ Rawspapars  Far  Sala 

FOS  SATiR  —  Controlling  interest  in 
small  corporation  operating  three 
weekly  newspapers  in  hottest  spot  in 
Texas,  grossing  over  $30,000,  can  be 
doubled.  Health,  help  and  family  dif¬ 
ficulties  force  sacrifice  of  country’s 
best  newspaper  opportunity  in  Texas’ 
richest  industrial,  mineral  and  agricul¬ 
tural  county.  If  yon  don’t  mean  busi¬ 
ness.  don’t  write.  Box  1286,  Editor 

A  Publisher, _ 

UNUSUAL  OPPOETUNITT  CHICAGO 
ABBIT  CAIX  FORCES  sale  old,  pros¬ 
perous,  growing  community  weekly  in 
Chicago,  paying  fine  net  profit  every 
month.  Cash  payment  $9,000  will  han¬ 
dle.  Ask  ns  about  it.  Len  Feigbner 

■Cgency,  Nashville.  Michigan. _ 

NewspapMT  h  Magaalne  Properties 
Bonght,  Sold,  Apprais^ 

L.  PARKER  LIKELY  A  CO. 

250  Park  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Mechawcal  Egeipwaal  Fer  Sale 

DUPIXX  MODEL  A  press  for  8  col¬ 
umns  12  ems  6  points  rules.  Variable 
speed  motor  and  controller.  Inch, 
slow,  run  and  stop  buttons.  8  chases. 
$3,000.  Immediate  possession.  In¬ 
stalling  stereotype  press.  Gaxette. 

Lake  City.  Fla. _ 

GOSS  UNIT  Tube  Folder  22%'.  Cut 
off  suitable  as  2nd  folder  for  tubular 
or  single  width  press.  Has  been  run 
very  little.  Safran  Printing  Company, 
6543  Sylvester  Ave.,  Detroit  7,  Mich. 

Phone  Plain  4560. _ 

INTEBTTPB  C,  3  main  magazines, 
electric  pot.  In  use  daily.  $1,375. 
Times,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


Machaaical  Eqaiyaat  For  Sala 

HOE  6  Unit  press  with  double  folders. 
Will  sell  eoraplste  or  divide  into  sep¬ 
arate  Octuple  and  Quadruple  presses. 
4  Deck  single  width  presses  21 H", 
22%'  and  28-9/16'  cut  off.  Hee 
superimposed  Unit  Sextuple  press  and 
several  smaller  desirable  presses.  What 
Can  Yon  Usel  John  Orifllths  Oo.,  Inc., 
17  East  42nd  Street,  New  York. 

1  CLATBOUBN  Preeieion  Shaving  Ma¬ 
chine  complete  with  motor  and  con¬ 
trols. 

Western  Newspaper  Union 
1386  Cherry  St.,  Phila.  7.  Pa. 

HAMMOND  5  column  mat  making  out¬ 
fit.  Complete.  Gas  fired.  Eaay 
caster.  A.O.  or  D.O.  current.  Exeel- 
lent  condition.  Jay  Salter,  584  South 
Goodman  St.,  Rochester  7,  N.  Y. 


CURVED  routing  machines  for 
21H'  and  22%'  ent  off.  Hoe  pneu¬ 
matic  steam  tables,  power  driven,  flat 
shavers  and  other  good  standard  stero- 
otype  equipment.  John  Orifllths  Oo., 
Inc.,  17  East  42nd  St.,  New  York. 

WANTED 

Goss  press,  single  width  (two  pages 
wide),  13%  inch  printing  diameter — 
21%  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  sad  prices.  Box 
1042,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED  Ifl-psgs  Web  Newspaper 
Press.  May  consider  24  or  82  page 
press.  Give  full  speeifications.  Print- 
craft  Representatives,  277  Broadway, 
N.  Y.  7,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  TO  BUT 
Spacebsnd  cleaner.  Rockaway  pre¬ 
ferred.  Give  age.  condition,  price  for 
sale  or  trial.  Free  Press,  Burlington, 
Vermont. 

WANTED  twenty  turtles  36%  inches 
high.  Also  will  bay  chases.  State 
price.  Bruce  Meador.  Box  80.  Abilene. 


16  PAGES  single  width  press  prefer¬ 
ably  Goss  23  9/10  ent  off.  Msy  con¬ 
sider  24  or  32  page  press.  Box  1288. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

DUPLEX  OR  GOSS  twinned  16  page 
flat  bed  web  press.  Box  1287,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Press  Engineers 

MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling  entire  Newspaper  Plants  re¬ 
pairs,  maintenance,  service  nationwide. 
IXIRENZ  PRINTERS  MACHINISTS  CO. 
35  Rose  Street,  New  York 


Nnwspnper  Help  Wustsi 

IT  YOU  ABE  intereeted  in  locating  in 
Michigan  permanent  newspaper  poei- 
tione  ere  available  in  all  departmenta 
— Editorial,  Advertiaing,  Oireulatlon 
and  Mechanical.  Give  qnaliflcationa, 
referencee,  salary  range  and  author¬ 
ized  referral.  Michigan  Presa  Aase- 
eiation.  East  Lansing,  Mich. 


Help  Wanted — Adasnsstralrve 


LABOR  RELATIONS  MAN  WANTED 

This  newspaper,  published  in  one  of 
the  big  cities  of  the  Central  States, 
seeks  the  services  of  a  man  to  assist 
in  its  labor  relations  department. 
Should  be  about  45.  but  with  several 
years  experience  in  that  work  and  be 
at  present  engaged  in  it.  Apply  in  own 
handwriting.  Give  intimate  picture  of 
your  work  covering  period  of  years, 
.'itate  salary  expected.  Address  Box 
1259,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

MARKET  RESEARCH  man  wanted 
by  newspaper  on  Pacific  Coast.  Give 
full  details  as  to  experience,  accom¬ 
plishments,  salary  expectations,  age, 
habits,  etc.  Address  Box  1309,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

Classifled  .4ds  Coot.  Next  Page 
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H«l>  Wtimd 

AOVEBTISINO  SOUOrrOE  for 
Boon  paper.  7,500  A.B.C.  Oitjr  of 
10,000  in  New  Jersey.  Most  be  able 
to  write  end  layout  copy.  Good  work¬ 
ing  eonditione,  permanent,  good  future. 
Our  organisation  eontaina  many  who 
bare  paaaed  their  26  year  mark.  11 
yon  are  looking  for  a  ataady  Msition, 
eammunieate  with  Box  1118,  Edittkr  A 
Publisher. 


ADVEBTISINQ  SAUBSHAN 
Oood  producer,  experienced  in  lay-ont 
and  copy.  Excellent  opportunity  on 
local  adrertiaiuK  ataiT  for  daily,  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  oewapapera.  5-day 
40-bour  week.  Send  photo,  references, 
full  details  in  first  letter.  W.  H. 
HLoth,  Retail  Adr.  Mgr..  St.  Paul  Dis¬ 
patch-Pioneer  Press.  .St.  Paul  1.  Minn. 
AX.BBT  ADV.  SAIJUUCAlf.  sopy  and 
merchandising  experience.  Prefer  Vet 
under  35;  must  own  auto.  Salary  and 
Comm.  $00  to  $100  wsek.  Long  es¬ 
tablished  weeklies,  40,000  paid  air- 
eolation.  Qreat  post-war  business 
waiting,  present  fields  balf-eevered. 
Box  145,  Uedford  station,  Detroit  18, 

Michigan. _ 

AD  MAN  OB  WOMAN 
With  pleasant,  live  personality  will 
find  good  number  2  spot  in  an  un¬ 
opposed  daily  of  0.000  circulation  in 
warm,  dry  southeastern  California  city. 
Most  know  lay-onts.  copy  writing  for 
major  accounts.  Salary  top  depends 
on  yon.  Job  immediate  and  perma¬ 
nent.  Post  Press.  Kl  Centro,  Calif. 
ADVBBTISni^  space  salesman ;  lead¬ 
ing  National  trade  paper.  Salary. 

Box  1818.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

FIOHTINO  SECOND  in  command 
wanted  for  advertiaing  staff;  northern 
New  England  afternoon,  second  paper 
growing  fast.  Must  be  intrepid  seller 
and  fine  layout  copy  writer.  Box  1251, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

OPBNINO  for  young  man  with  some 
experience  or  mature  classified  sales¬ 
man.  Permanent.  Excellent  opportun¬ 
ity  in  city  of  120,000.  Write  tall  de¬ 
tails  with  references,  enclose  recent 
snapshot,  address  Classified  Manamr, 
Capitol  City  Press.  Baton  Ronge,  La. 

TWO  GOOD  JOBS 
Fine  opportunity  for  experienced  dis- 

flay  advertising  salesman  with  cne  of 
owa’s  better  dailies:  attractive 
“home"  city,  congenial  co-workers; 
also  can  place  qualified  man  or  woman 
as  adv.  mgr.  with  city’s  largest  de¬ 
partment  store  (independent)  ;  both 
positions  permanent.  'Tell  everything, 
giving  references ;  all  correspondence 
strictly  confidential.  Box  1265,  Editor 

A  Pnblisher. _ 

SAI.B8KAN  WANTED,  experience! 
advertising  salesman,  for  small  after¬ 
noon  daily  newspaper  town  about  ten 
thousand,  housing  available;  must  be 
capable  and  agreeable,  able  to  solicit 
and  make  own  layouts.  Thomas  G. 
Summers,  Roswell  Dally  Record,  Ros- 
well.  New  Mexico. 

WEST  COAST  newspaper  seeking  man 
to  handle  automobile  elassiflcation.  De¬ 
sire  person  with  experience  in  auto¬ 
mobile  district  ofllce  or  experience  as 
automobile  editor  on  a  newspaper. 
Give  full  details  as  to  age,  experience, 
salary  expected,  marital  status,  habits 
and  hobbies.  Address  Box  1808,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Pnblisher. 


Balp  WautaJ  GroJatiBU 


OlBODUkTION  FBOMOTIOH  mana¬ 
ger  wasted  by  a  pnblisher  of  group 
of  busineas  papers.  Attraetive,  per¬ 
manent  paaitiaa  with  high  potential 
premise  fer  experisaeed  producer. 
Write  Bon  1187,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


OEBOULATION  MANAGER  wanted  for 
east  coast  daily  of  10,000  circulation. 
Apply  by  letter  giving  age.  experience, 
eduestienal  background,  salary  expect¬ 
ed.  Box  1282,  Uitor  A  Publisher. 


OnUmLATION  BCANAOEB  for  small 
afternoon  Northern  New  England  daily. 
Plenty  of  room  for  growth;  profit  shar¬ 
ing  arrangement,  permanent.  Box  1271, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


CIBOniaATION  manager,  permanent, 
small  midwest  daily,  quality  commun¬ 
ity.  Box  1842,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

7S 


Help  Wanted — Crcnlation 


OIBODLATION  MANAGER 
WANTED 

A  Metropolitan  daily  and  Sunday 
newspaper  is  looking  for  a  TOP- 
PLIGHT  CIRCULA'nON  MANAGER. 
Must  have  bad  experience  in  one  of 
the  top  ten  Cities.  Write  fully  and 
confidentially  to  Box  1812,  Elitor  A 
Pnblisher.  _ 


OIBCTTLATION  MANAGER  WANTED 
Must  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  car¬ 
rier  problems  t<^ay,  mail  room  prob¬ 
lems,  etc.  Circulation  of  25,000.  Goad 
steady  position  for  right  man.  Give 
details,  salary  desired,  and  lefi-rences 
in  first  letter.  Write  T.  Bixby,  P.  O. 
Box  1512.  Muskogee.  Oklahoma. _ 


OIBCTTLATION  MANAGER.  Progres¬ 
sive  Michigan  ABC  daily  has  an  open¬ 
ing  for  young  experienced  man.  Per¬ 
manent  position.  Write  stating  quali¬ 
fications  and  salary  requirements.  Box 
1290,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


Help  Waaled — EditoriaJ 


ANSWER  to  prayer  for  ex-ssrvieemen- 
newspapermen :  Reporter  -  editors 

wanted  for  64  yr.  old  daily  actively 
run  by  ex-foreign  correspondent,  which 
has  jumped  from  4  to  8,000  ABO 
since  1842  and  won  top  natl.  honors  in 
scrap,  bonds,  parkland-housing;  city 
has  7  Army-Navy  E’a,  moat  per  cap  in 
U.  S.,  and  no-atrike  recoru.  Swim¬ 
ming,  boating,  fishing,  hnntl^  ‘in  yr 
backyard.'  When  you  lay  off  yr  uni¬ 
form,  check  in  here — at  real  pay  in  a 
real  town,  at  work  you  eau  respeot. 
News  of  the  Tonswandas,  No.  Toua- 
wanda.  N.  T. 


CITT  EDITOR  wanted,  $62  including 
overtime.  News.  Minot.  North  Dakota. 


COPTREADER  New  Jersey  afternoon 
paper  near  New  York  needs  experi¬ 
enced,  fast  and  accurate  deskman  who 
can  handle  telegraph  and  local  copy. 
Five  and  half  days  week,  40  hours. 
Pleasant  working  conditions.  Good  op¬ 
portunity  for  cpable  man  or  woman. 
Salary  above  average.  Write  details. 
References  will  be  required.  Box  1822, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


COPT  READER  for  six-day  upstate 
New  York  morning  sheet,  circulation 
30,000.  Salary  in  line  with  experi¬ 
ence.  time  and  one-half  for  overtime. 
Write  full  partieulars.  Box  1086,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publiaher. 


COPTREADER  WANTED 
For  One  of  Leading 
METROPOLITAN  DAILIES  IN 
MIDDLE  WEST,  GOOD  SALARY 
Box  1017,  Editor  A  Pnblisher 


COPY  READER  for  Florida  paper  who 
is  experienced,  literate,  sober,  can  help 
on  make-up.  can  write  occasional  edi¬ 
torial.  State  axperleDce,  age,  salary. 
Abe  Hurwits,  Jacksonville  Journal. 
Jacksonville.  Fla. _ 


copy  HEADERS — Iforuing  newspaper 
in  Midwest  needs  two  experienced 
copyreadera;  $68.80  for  five  day,  40 
hour  week.  Box  1168,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


OOtr  X  itiE A  DRRS,  one  beginner,  one  ex¬ 
perienced,  by  aiuall-toWB  afternoon 
daily.  New  England.  Box  1824,  Editor 
A  Publiaher. 


Help  Wealed — Editorial 


WANTED 

EXPERIENCED 

REWRITES.  CAPTION  WRITERS 
and  copy  desk  men, 
for  large  New  York  Daily.  • 
5-d»  40-honr  week. 

(iood  Salaries 
For  Competent  Workmen. 

Apply  Box  1216.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


DESTCMAN— iMstlanlona,  alsrt,  writar- 
deak-man  for  Washington  bureau  serv¬ 
ing  aggressive  daily  newspapers  left  of 
center.  Unusual  opportunity  for  Edi¬ 
torial  writer  who  Ims  not  gone  soft, 
and  who  recognises  that  a  fact  is  more 
eloquent  than  an  adjective.  Box  1222. 
Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 


DESK  MAN,  Southern  daily  wants  ex¬ 
perienced  desk  man,  capable  of  han¬ 
dling  telegraph  copy.  Please  give  ex¬ 
perience  and  references.  Write  Box 
1801.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 


DESKMAN  EXPERIENCED,  under 
35,  for  responsible  job  with  a  future 
on  old  Southern  daily  (40.000).  Refer¬ 
ences  required.  Box  1839,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


DESK  MAN  also  reporter  6  day  after¬ 
noon  newspaper,  Texas,  $55.00;  if  In¬ 
terested  wire  Box  1383,  Editor  A 
Publisher.  _ 


EDITOR — Experienced  Editor  wanted 
for  daily  newspaper  at  Hobbs,  New 
Mexico.  Town  about  10,000;  good 
olimate;  good  working  conditions, 
housing  available,  rent  reasonable. 
Write  Thomas  G.  Summers,  Pnblisher, 
Daily  Record,  Roswell,  New  Mexico. 


AMUSEMENT  industry  trade  paper 
wants  reporters  with  indoor  or  out¬ 
door  show  bis  experience;  also  need 
men  with  retail  and  Juke  box  reeord 
knowledge.  Box  771,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher 


ASSISTANT  CITT  EDITOR  needed 
by  old  established  Eastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  morning  daily,  also  copy  reader. 
Excellent  working  conditions.  Five  day 
week.  State  qualifications  in  full  in 
first  letter.  Box  1275,  Editor  A  Pnb¬ 
lisher. 


copy  READER — Editorial  writer,  per¬ 
manent  Job  on  progressive  New  Y^rk 
State  afternoon  daily  famous  for  train¬ 
ing  men  for  bigger  posts.  Good  work¬ 
ing  conditions — fine  spot  for  Veteran 
with  two  or  three  years  experience. 
Box  1096,  Editor  A  Pnblisher, 


COP  y  HEADER  for  six-day  upstate 
New  York  morning  sheet,  circulation 
30,000.  Salary  in  line  with  experience, 
time  and  one-half  for  overtime.  Write 
full  particulars.  Box  1277,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


MAN  FOR  COPT  DESK  and  utility 
work.  Permanent  with  top  wages. 
Wire  or  write,  Don  Hoopea,  Managing 
Editor.  Tiases-Republican.  Marshall¬ 
town,  Iowa. 


MAN  WANTED  with  eye  for  news  in 
small  things,  as  county  and  Farm  edi¬ 
tor  for  small  Northern  New  England 
afternoon  daily.  Responsibility.  Oppor¬ 
tunity.  Box  1270,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


NEWS  ANALYST  to  re-write  AP  and 
U.P.  reports  into  daily  16  minute  news 
program  over  state-wide  radio  hook¬ 
up.  Must  be  tops  and  know  how  to 
make  every  word  count.  Voicing  not 
essential.  Permanent.  Give  complete 
details,  including  salary  and  references 
in  first  letter.  Box  488,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


PICTURE  EDITOR:  Young,  energetic 
writer  possibly  veteran  with  picture- 
sense  and  ideas  wanted  devjlop  fea¬ 
ture  department.  Plasa  8-0862.  Box 
1828,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


REAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  young  man 
capable  of  handling  AP  a.m.  wire  in 
Middle  West.  Permanent  Job  in  thriv¬ 
ing  friendly  city  of  80,000.  Ohsnee  for 
ex-serviceman  to  establish  himself  with 
growing  newspaper.  Full  details  and 
picture  in  first  letter.  Box  1285,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


REPORl'ERS  AND  COPYMiffirj 
One  of  the  mid-west’s  largmi' 
papers,  which  rarely  has  tatJTl 
for  new  employees  beesnse  iMJ 
with  care  and  keeps  iu  msa  sLtP 
use  a  reporter  and  a  copyr»s4ir7j 
reporters  seeking  a  distmnuii^ 
reer  rather  than  ordinary  os#  usiiL 
to  reply.  For  our  copy  desk,  ws  J21 
desk  veteran  who  actaslly 
merely  cuts,  copy;  or  a  yoviiJJ 
of  studious  disposition.  OaMsaJ 
tion  a  requirement.  MarH  vth  wi3 
eroUy  rewarded  when  govsMM  J 
laxea  salary  freese.  Praasat  (itaa  J 
augmented  by  overtime. 
advancement  in  pleasant  or**^ 
for  right  men.  Box  12et  gsZr* 
Publi.sher.  ' 


REPORTER— We  have  optsiai^ 
good  all  around  reporter  os  i  s*  J 
city  of  10,000  or  15,000,  «  • 
general  reporting.  Arc  you'lootw^ 
advancement  on  a  larger  psperl 
we  have  a  job  for  you  at  s  miJ  ™ 
ary  and  with  pleasant  workhs  sk. 
tions,  with  a  chance  fur  a  na^ 
vancement  on  a  progressive  fihu 
a  northern  Illinois  city  of  tliKi 
Write  all  details  to  Box  UU.  uZ 
A  Pnblisher.  ^ 


EX-SEBVICEBCAN  WANTED:  World 
War  II.  for  newt  reporter  and  gen¬ 
eral  staff  work.  Two  county  neat  week¬ 
lies.  Hampton  Chronicle,  Hampton,  la. 


REPORTER,  some  experieaia  W 
plenty  of  initiative  and  eatm  ai 
Southern  morning  daily  oveTuu 
town  10,000.  Progressive  grovlw” 
munity.  Permanent  opoprtasily, 
defense  area;  moderate  livin' i-. 
Single  man  or  woman  prefitiel  $$ 
week  start.  References.  Write 
W.  G.  Stroud,  Tupelo  JoonsL 
Miss.  ^ 


INTERPRETIVE  WRITER  for  Nation¬ 
al  publication  for  leaders  in  the  field 
of  rural  electrification.  Must  be  ac- 
eurate.  methodical,  and  have  ability 
to  write  succinctly.  Permanent.  Good 
opportunity.  Tell  all  in  first  letter. 
Co-Op  Power,  Box  488,  Ithaca,  N.  Y, 


REPORTER — Afternoon  daily  e(  (Me 
circulation.  Re-write  and  iu 
signments.  Daily  experiauat  < 
but  not  essential  if  yoa  ess  vak. 
good  story.  Give  full  infoiaathaMl 
letter,  inclnding  age,  ezperieata  M 
status,  when  available  and  vtiieW 
sired.  Will  consider  wsosa  IU 
Daily  Star,  Niles.  Michigaa. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  -  Business  Man¬ 
ager  for  top  Virginia  weekly  near 
Washington.  This  is  one  of  the  beat 
spots  in  the  country  for  a  well- 
grounded  man  able  to  get  along  with 
small  town  people  and  put  out  a  good 
newspaper.  Pay  equals  daily  scale. 
Write  in  full  Box  1264,  Editor  A 
Pnblisher. 


REPORTER  WANTED,  expiriNal. 
head  local  news  departmaat  d  ahj 
station  in  Midwest  city  of  (O.OMi 
announcing.  Excellent  opporhnlqbl 
sober,  reliable  hustler.  Salsrv  mn 
ing  to  ability.  Box  1824,  lihi 
Publisher, 


MANAOnrO  EDITOR  Michigan  city 
of  ten  thousand  with  fnll  charge  of 
department.  Permanent  position.  Give 
past  experience,  salaries  received  and 
references.  Evening  News,  Cadillac, 
Mich. 


REPORTER — Uirl  to  hsndls 
reports,  files,  general  reportiai  kl  kl 
California  daily  with  2^000  asM 
tion  in  city  of  45.000.  Writtirial 
Collect  Frank  H.  Oooay,  limM 
Editor.  Santa  Ana  Ragistar,  fliahiJ 


MAKE-UP  EDITOR  —  Washington, 
D.  C.  daily  is  looking  for  a  man  pos¬ 
sessing  good  news  Judgment,  ability  to 
meet  deadlines,  and  a  reeord  for  so¬ 
briety  on  the  Job.  Write  in  full  dstail. 
and  name  references.  Box  1280,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER — Expsrienead  pelhaAl 
hall  for  So.  Cal.  daily  witk 
circulation  in  city  of  45,000.  TfiT 
or  wire  Collect  IVank  H.  Coon,  It 
aging  Editor,  Santa  Axa  M|idl| 
Sants  Ana. 


REPORTER  for  medium-iisid  hk| 
Opportunity  for  right  maa  to 
to  desk  work  if  preferred.  BhU  t| 
perience,  references,  and  ssItiT*^ 
ed  in  letter  to  the  Telegrapl-Btu| 
Dubuque.  Iowa. _ 


REPORTER  for  Washingtes  < 
of  national  weekly  indnstrid  t 
tion.  Prefer  man  familiar  witk 
trial  news  and  reporting. 
Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 


REPORTER — Competent  mala  n 
also  qualified  in  rewrite  on  ih 
tion  morning-evening  northwest 
Will  pay  transportatioa.  B*« 
Editor  A  Publisher.  J 

REPORTER  wanted  with  gtaaiMM 


ing  ability.  For  Florida  , 
experience,  age,  salary.  Bas  li 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 


REPORTER  —  Society  edilar,  I 
ably  one  who  can  handle  ii 
desirable  small  midwest  dty. 
1341,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  with 
medium-siaed  paper.  R*P**y 
wanted.  Give  exparienea.  na* 
and  salary  expected  in  latty  ■* 
Telegraph-Herald.  Dubuqaa 


TELEGRAPH  EDITOR  wsalA 
lent  working  conditions, 
available  at  once.  Addraa^  wm® 
Brown.  Managing  Editor,  rt 
Star,  Portsmouth,  Va 


TELEGRAPH  BDITOl* 

daily;  good  small  northww  t^jnebaaoi 

proportionate  wages.  Box  H**,  ^^treat 


proportionate  wages. 
A  ^blishar. 
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H«ly  WiBtcd — Editorial 


^jj"giVEASr  OPENING  for  an  ex- 
HTTicemin  in  his  carlj  twenties,  whose 
^kfroond  includes  at  least  two 
as  a  newspaper  reporter.  To 
I  rood  writer,  who  xeta  along  well 
viU  people,  we  offer  an  attractive 
apportanily  in  the  public  relations  or- 
Msation  of  a  large  midwest  public 
^ice  company.  Please  tell  us  all 
•bout  yourself,  give  references,  and 
Msd  ismples  of  your  writing.  Box 

iMt.  Editor  &  Pu blisher. _ 

WIlTERt  young  woman;  5  vears  trade 
osper,  agency  experience;  desires  edl- 
uHsl  position  with  newspaper  or  ma- 
piiae;  coliege.  Box  1256,  Editor  & 
Kblisher. 


Hslp  Wanted — Mackaoical 


Ml  OOMPOSINO  BOOM  Foreman  wanted 
*  tjaaki  fsr  day  work.  Union  Shop.  Must  be 
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Shop. 

lUs  to  direct  men  efficiently, 
to  1283.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MB  PU88HAN  for  regular  sitnation 
naaing  Klnege,  Miehle  Vertical  and 
Mshls  Horlsootal.  No  duration  lob. 
My  work,  union;  $1.25  hour.  Oapital 
flity  Psblishlng  Co.,  Tallahassee,  Bla. 


JWWCBVMAN  web  Newspaper 
rtMiman.  Honolulu.  Hawaii.  Day 
■nt.  Hoe  4-plate  wide  press.  $1.55 
Jsr  M.  4^hr.  week.  Owing  congested 
iMsing  single  man  only.  State  age. 
JjaM  of  birth,  citisenship  and  draft 
Mtui  with  application.  Box  1205, 
aditor  A  Publisher. 


mottpe  operator  or  eombina- 

fio  for  permanent  position.  Good 
•Mditions.  Pine  home  area.  Oollege 
tiwn.  Big  game  hunting  and  Ashing. 
M-ssTTiee  man  or  family  man  pre- 
O’"  i®'"'  Contact  Pnb- 
^*r,  E^^ning  Observer,  I>a  Grande, 
wegsn,  or  any  U.S.E.S.  Office. 


S^MSwipAPEB 


■itk  iw  "; - **®ESSMAN  familiar 

vtth  Duplex  IMbnlar  Press  work.  All 
iMnd  man  with,  knowledge  of  stereo- 
Non-union.  Write 
■ox  1233.  Editor  A  Publisher, 


raOTO-BNORAVBR— Midwest  dally 
^  permanent  position  at  good  pay, 
,  *  l^t-war  future  and  chance  to 
1  ®®™™®i'oial  earnings,  excel- 
working  conditions. 
1816.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Help  Wauled — MecEaMcal 


puAVTIRE  RETOUCHERS  WANTED 
PirioDS  with  photo  retouching  experi- 
isM.  either  men  or  women,  are  offered 
u  opportunity  to  permanently  identi¬ 
fy  themselves  with  the  field  of  fine 
ini  printing.  Our  presently  expanding 
tssiness  and  post  war  plans  make  ne- 
Huary  the  immediate  addition  of  at 
leist  four  more  artisans.  Positions  are 
vitk  an  old  established  company  hav- 
iig  liberal  employee  policies  and  of¬ 
fer  good  working  conditions,  including 
lireonditioned  working  quarters. 
Write  fully  to  the  Personnel  Depart- 
unt.  Standard  Gravure  Corporation, 
100  West  Liberty  St.,  Louisville  2, 
Iia  tacky. 


LINOTYPE  machinist  experienced  and 
operators  for  Metropolitan  newspaper 
in  the  East.  Salary  $55.  Give  full 
particulars  and  state  qualifications  in 
first  lettef.  Box  1346,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Help  Wanted — Public  Relationa 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS— National  or¬ 
ganization  baa  attractive  opening  in 
New  York  for  capable  writer  who 
knows  his  way  around  news  circles, 
can  originate  and  carry  out  publicity 
programs.  Salary  open.  Box  1262,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

Literary  Ageucy  Sanrica 

ABTIOIES,  Bosks,  Fiction,  Plays, 
marketed.  Free  -Reading,  Bertha  Klant- 
ner,  180  E.  40th  St.,  Nsw  York  16, 

V  Y _ 

WANTED;  The  right  Literary  Agent — 
one  who  will  be  seriously  interested 
in  unusual  material  of  talented  writer. 
Capacity  for  understanding  and  en¬ 
couragement  more  important  at  the 
moment  than  commercial  success.  Box 
1257.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Situations  Wanted — Adnuniitrativa 


Write 


DOIAVEB — Experienced,  capable  of 
kaa^iag  all  operations  in  one  man 
ik«p.  Oood  post-war  future,  new  shop 
vitk  good  equipment  in  northern  Illi- 
uii  Daily  newspaper  plant.  Best  of 
vorking  conditions  and  good  pay  for 
M-koar  week.  Write  all  in  first  letter, 
to  1309.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


BXPBXBVOBD  PRESSMAN  for  Dn- 
pki  pron,  paper  of  20,000;  city  of 
60,000;  13  to  34  pages  daily,  tlx  days 
vNk.  Permanent  position  nnder 
igw sable  conditions.  Write  Box  1126, 
Hitor  A  Publisher. 


U  HATTOOBD  combination  pressman 
tw  13  page  Hoe  Quad  Press.  Write 
P.  0.  Bos  71.  Petersburg,  Virginia. 
i6O0  MAKE-UP  MAN  wanted 
tn  Daily  publication,  Lebanon  Eve- 
liif  Star — Attractive  position.  Please 
ikeae  Lebanon  3900  or  write  Lebanon 
■veaing  Star,  40  North  Sixth  Street, 
UkaaoB.  Pa. 


JWSxeR  floormsn,  ad  composition, 
Union.  $1,476  per  hour.  Per- 
liSTo  not  duration;  15 

StJ?  “fn  Pranciaeo,  5  Linotype  shop. 
^'”■7  Advance,  Bnriingame,  (Calif.). 


ifMW  all  sronnd  printer 

cM »  r.?***-  Call  Ubsnon  8900  or  write 

$.1»  “ITOI  A  PUILISHER  for  Jmm  9.  1941 


ADVERTISING  —  Publicity  Director, 
now  in  California,  experienced  execu¬ 
tive,  former  head  National  Photo  Syn¬ 
dicate,  wide  contacts  newspaper,  maga¬ 
zine  editors,  motion  pictures  and  ra¬ 
dio.  Capable  writing,  editing  or  con¬ 
tacts.  Eastern  and  European  back¬ 
ground.  Desires  worthwhile  connection 
ntilizing  above  qualifications.  Details 
on  request.  Box  1300,  Editor  A  Pub- 

Usher. _  _ 

GENERAL  MANAGER  or  assistant  to 
publisher  of  small  nr  medium  mid-west 
daily  newspaper.  12  years’  experience 
in  editorial,  business  office,  advertis¬ 
ing,  promotion,  and  production.  .Vctive 
in  civic  affairs.  Desirons  of  change. 
Salary  and  bonns  arrangement.  Box 
1823,  Editor  A  Pnblizher. 


Sitnationa  Waatad — Advartuiat 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  proven 
ability,  12  years'  experience,  citiet 
20,000  and  45.000  population.  Pres¬ 
ent  salary  $8,500.  Available  two 
weeks’  notice.  Box  1055,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  Mgr.  Assist.,  Pro¬ 
ducer,  excellent  ropy,  layout  and  all 
phases;  handle  staff  congenially.  44, 
married.  Veteran.  Now  employed.  East¬ 
ern  Seaboard.  Progressive  paper  only. 

Box  1338.  Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

ir  DISPLAY  —  Solicitor,  alert,  hard- 
worker,  comprehensive  layonts  for  pre- 
s'entstions;  copy,  production;  14  yri.’ 
experience  N.  Y.  dailies.  Agency.  Maga¬ 
zines.  Box  1320,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Sitaations— Circnlatioa 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER.  18  years’ 
experience.  A.M..  P.M.  dailies,  elren- 
lation  from  25.000  to  170,000,  age  40. 
now  employed,  prefer  medium  sixed 
evening,  will  consider  assistant’s  po¬ 
sition  on  large  paper.  Specialised  in 
Home  Delivery,  well  schooled  in  Car¬ 
rier  promotion.  ABC  requirements. 
Excellent  record  and  references.  Ap¬ 
ply  Box  1310.  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 
CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  Small 
Southern  Daily.  Twelve  years’  experi¬ 
ence  as  city  and  country  district  man¬ 
ager.  Consider  assistant  on  larger 
paper.  Box  1331.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
ABLE,  experienced  eirenlation  man¬ 
ager  with  A-1  record  wishes  to  make 
change.  Prefer  competitive  situation, 
sonthweat  or  midwest,  where  resnlts 
are  wanted.  Box  1818,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
lisher. 

SitoatioH  Waatod — Editorial 

ABI^  energetic,  responsible,  young, 
27,  educated.  College,  married,  snecess- 
fnl  Research  Executive  bent  on  perma¬ 
nent  Reporter  -  Editor  job  on  small 
daily  within  100  milea  of  Chicago. 
Possessed  of  positive  writing  ability 
and  willing  to  cat  present  $90  salary 
to  near  $50  for  opportunity  to  prove 
adaptability.  Available  June  15tfa.  Bill 
Moriarty,  4  Cowles  Ave.,  Rye.  N.  Y. 


Sitaations  WaateJ — Editarial 
^ANYONE  WAOT~A  WAE  corres¬ 
pondent  f  23  yrs.  news  experience. 
Hon.  Disch.  U.  S.  Army  Topo  Engrs., 
Sowespac  combat  ares  1942-3  when 
really  tough!  P  O.  Box  1656,  Holly- 

wood  28.  Calif. _ 

AMBITIOUS  journalism  major  desires 
reporting  or  allied  job  until  early  Sept, 
on  weekly  or  small  daily  E.  Mass., 
R.  I.,  E.  Conn.  Sports  Ed — college 
weekly  13,000.  Available  June  30th. 
Willing  to  leam.  Box  1811,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

COf y READER  (with  editorial-writing 
experience)  on  leading  Midwestern  pa¬ 
per  wants  job  in  East.  Write  Box 

1298,  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. _ 

COPYREADER  Editorial  assistant,  26, 
MA.  Desires  change  from  N.  Y.  0. 
Daily.  Box  1281.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
EDITOR  and  managing  editor  of  Mid¬ 
west  paper  for  past  10  years  and  with 
20  years  newspaper  experience  includ¬ 
ing  service  on  newspapers  in  Detroit, 
Cleveland,  Akron.  O.,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
and  Waterbury,  Conn.,  desires  public 
relations  post  with  growing  industry 
or  executive  editorial  position  with 
established,  stable  and  enterprising 
newspaper.  Age  43.  college  graduate, 
available  July  1st.  Present  publisher 
will  furnish  references.  Box  1295,  Edi- 

tor  A  Pnbliaher. _ 

EDITOR — Especially  adapted  to  amall 
city  newspapers,  who  can  fit  into  yonr 
community  and  add  new  warmth  and 
sparkle  to  your  community.  Experi¬ 
enced.  Sound  judgment.  Married.  4A  In 
draft,  available  soon.  Box  1284,  Edi- 

tor  A  Pobliaher. _ 

EDITORIAL  WRITER — Long,  aatia- 
factory  service  dominant  pspera.  Trial 
demonatration  my  expense  if  uncon¬ 
vinced.  Box  1058,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher 

EDITOR  OF  QUARTERLY,  B.A..  40. 
seeks  wider  scope.  Wonid  also  con¬ 
sider  reporting,  copyreading.  N.  Y.  0. 
or  Westchester.  Box  1337,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

EMBRYO  WRITER  Reporter,  24.  Col¬ 
lege  graduate.  Economics  major,  near¬ 
ly  two  years  weekly  newsmagasine  ex¬ 
perience,  .foreign,  religion,  education, 
finance.  French.  Box  1255,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  WRITER,  school  of 
journalism  graduate,  desires  position 
as  news  or  festnrs  writsr.  Two  years 
as  editor  of  foreign  language  material 
for  army.  Advertising  agency  and 
commercial  art  experience.  Available 
June  15.  $60  starting.  Box  1203, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

NATIONALLY  SYNDICATED  news 
and  feature  writer  now  writing  for 
over  200  top  dailies  and  doing  weekly 
network  radio  show  for  present  em¬ 
ployer  desires  to  change  to  Msgasine 
editorial  work  or  pnblie  relations. 
Headquarters  now  Washington,  D.  C. 
Age  27,  draft  deferred.  Box  1282, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

NEWSMAN,  30.  married.  Journalism 
grsdnate,  4  years  on  copy  desk  and 
reporting  for  newspaper  pnblishing 
honae,  past  3  years  in  corporation 
aeconnting,  wants  editorial  or  report¬ 
ing  job  preferably  in  West.  Might  in¬ 
vest  in  promising  paper.  Write  Box 
1274.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR — Widely  experieneed, 
highly  recommended  by  large  medium 
papers,  wants  permanent  spot,  healthy 
western  city;  child  ill.  Box  1194, 
Editor  A  Pnblieber. 


REPORTEE-EDITOR  27,  4F  (heart 
mnrmnr).  Fonr  years  dailies,  pnb- 
licity.  Labor,  general,  featnree.  Avail¬ 
able  October.  Salary  $60.  Box  1122, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  woman,  21,  A.B..  former¬ 
ly  with  metropolitan  weekly  -^th  20,- 
000  eirenlation.  Reporting,  make-np 
cartooning  experience.  Available  now. 
Box  1330,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  Yonng,  experienced  in 
news,  sports,  public  relations,  seeks 
position  on  Daily,  Weekly  or  Trade. 
Metropolitan  area.  Box  1272,  Editor 
A  Pnbliaher. 


REPORTER,  Female;  College  Jonmsl- 
ism  conrsea;  large  or  small  city.  New 
York  experience.  Box  1294,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Sitnatioas  Wanted — Editarial 
EDITORIAL  RESEARCH  Director, 
Research  and  Statistical  Dept.  Wide 
experience  in  report  writing,  fact  find¬ 
ing,  digesting,  statistical  analysis. 
Thorough  knowledge  of  informational 
sources.  Available  immediately.  Age 
31;  married;  draft  exempt.  Box  1886, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SitnntioM  Wanted — Mackmical 


ALL-AROUND  Photo-engraver,  highly 
skilled  craftsman.  Ten  years  newspa¬ 
per,  commercial.  Specialist  one-man 
operations.  Quality  production  guaran- 
teed.  Box  1327,  Editor  A  Pobliaher. 

FOREMAN  sitnation  as  composing 
room  foreman,  daily  newspaper,  28 
years’  experience,  will  go  anywhere. 
Union.  Reference.  Box  1296,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

FOREMAN,  Newspaper  Press  Room 
with  proven  ability  to  produce  clear, 
clean-cut  printing,  crisp  sparkling 
halftones  from  existing  equipment,  ex¬ 
cellent  references.  Box  1315,  Editor 

A  Pnbliaher. _ _ 

MECHANICAL  Superintendent  and 
composing  room  foreman  22  years.  Age 
46.  Available.  References:  last  two 
jobs.  Memphis  Commercial-Appeal  and 
Shreveport  Times.  W.  H.  Cornwell, 

211  Bellevue.  Memphis,  Tenn. _ 

MONOTYPE  newspaper  sitnation,  ex¬ 
cellent  references,  14  yrs.’  exp.  non¬ 
drinker,  steady,  age  31.  Box  1293, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

NEWSPAPER  Press  Room  superin¬ 
tendent  or  mechanical  superintendent; 
newspaper  executive  of  wide  exiieri- 
ence.  Background  of  practical  and 
bnainesa  ability.  Box  1325,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ _ 

PRODUCTION  ENGnniEB,  Morning. 
Evening  fields,  experienced  _  handling 
prodnetion  from  copy  to  delivery;  ef¬ 
ficient  control  of  costa.  Box  1306,  Edi- 
tor  A  Pnbliaher. _ 

SUPERINTENDENT  daily  newspaper 
Composing  room  in  South.  Age  41. 
Fourteen  years  in  chargs  Oomposlag 
room.  Oood  typographer.  Sober,  mar¬ 
ried,  Union.  Excellent  reference!  from 
present  employers.  Box  1258,  Editor 
APnbli3herj____^_^_____^__ 

SUPT.-FOBEBIAN,  unsurpassed  baek- 
gronnd;  A-1  Mixer- Ma^lnist;  fast 
operator,  all  desire  change,  weak  eoaat 
preferred.  Address  Box  115$,  Editew 
A  Pnblishsr. 


SitMlioaa  WaMe^— PUtagraphm 


PHOTOOBAPHEB.  Some  newspaper 
experience  inside  end  outside,  wants 
position  on  live  paper.  Box  1278,  Edi® 
tor  &  Publisher. 


SitaatioM  Waatad— Pabik  Ralatioas 

tk  TROUBLED  WITH  POOR 
RELATipNS? 

Business  relations  with  John  Q.  Pub¬ 
lic  failing,  weak  I  Then  contact  an  ex¬ 
pert  public  relationa  man  just  separat¬ 
ed  from  the  Service  to  remedy  the  ills 
for  you.  Available  to  Weet  Coast  firms 
right  now.  Movie  indnstry  OK.  Box 
1340,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


_ Sitaatioiis — Sales—a _ 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISINO  ssleswomaa 
on  staff  of  Sbntheastern  large  daily 
desires  change.  Excellent  copy,  good 
layout,  better  than  average  salesman, 
executive  ability.  Successful  shopping 
column  and  radio  advertising  experi¬ 
ence.  Seeks  permanent  position  with, 
newspaper,  commercial  radio,  poblio 
relationa  or  promotional.  Box  126$, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SilMtfaM  VMli4 


★  EX-SERVICE 

Mm  ond  Wom«a 

May  have  the  symbol  W  Insartod  ia. 
tboir  SiSnatien  Wantod  advortlaomoBta 
if  doairod.  Rsqaost  for  this  foatare 
skoold  bo  made  whoa  orderiag  th*  Ad¬ 
vertisement. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


as  the  committee  knows,  every 
correspondent  who  has  visited 
Berlin  so  far  has  returned  to 
some  other  point,  written  his 
story  and  filed  from  there. 

The  committee,  compbsed  of 
Irene  Kuhn,  vice-president  of 


2  Committees 
Of  ANPA  Have 
New  Chairmen 


THERE  has  been  considerable 

gossip  in  advertising  circles  in 
New  York  and  Chicago  that 
someone  from  Proctor  &  Gamble, 
radio’s  largest  advertiser,  stated 
recently  that  they  couldn’t  trace 
a  dollar  of  their  sales  to  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  Our  staff  has 
tried  to  track  this  statement 
down,  unsuccessfully.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  such  a  remark  was 
never  made.  Nevertheless,  sales¬ 
men  for  competitive  media  have 
been  making  capital  of  the  al¬ 
leged  statement 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we 
want  to  conunent  on  the  leading 
article  in  Broadcasting  for  June 
4  devoted  to  P&G's  radio  adver¬ 
tising  record.  This  story  reports 
that  P&G  spent  111,000,000  for 
radio  time  in  1944,  probably 
adding  another  $11,000,000  for 
talent  costs.  It  then  reveals  that 
“in  the  10-year  period  1934-44 — 
the  years  of  the  company’s  great¬ 
est  expansion  in  radio— gross 
sales  more  than  doubled,  rising 
from  $116,593,142  to  $311,- 
496.2’73.’’ 

William  M.  Ramsey,  P&G  di¬ 
rector  of  radio,  is  quoted  as 
saying:  “’This  dramatic  rise  can¬ 
not,  of  course,  be  attributed  en¬ 
tirely  to  radio.  New  products, 
advertising  in  other  media  and 
economic  conditions  contributed 
a  substantial  share.  But  it  is  un¬ 
mistakable  that  radio  as  a  ma¬ 
jor  selling  medium  has  proved 
itself  through  the  experience  of 
P&G.’’ 

Elsewhere  in  the  article  there 
is  no  mention  of  the  use  of  other 
media  and  to  the  casual  reader 
Mr.  Ramsey’s  statement  will 
mean  nothing  when  compared 
to  the  inference  that  radio  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  doubling  the  com¬ 
pany's  sales.  Broadcasting  cer¬ 
tainly  did  not  intend  to  do  so, 
but  the  story  would  tend  to  bear 
out  the  alleged  and  completely 
false  statement  mentioned  in  ^e 
first  paragraph. 

Proctor  &  Gamble  is  not  only 
the  largest  radio  advertiser,  it  is 
also  the  largest  user  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  It  would  seem 
that  some  of  the  success  in 
doubling  sales  during  a  ten-year 
period  might  be  due  to  the  al¬ 
most  $40,000,000  invested  in 
newspaper  advertising  during 
that  time.  And  expenditxires  in 
this  medium  have  by  no  means 
fallen  off  during  that  period. 
They  have  risen  from  about  a 
million  and  three-quarter  dollars 
in  1935  to  more  than  $6,000,000 
in  1944,  At  the  same  time  ex¬ 
penditures  in  magazines  have 
risen  from  around  $2,000,000  to 
about  three  and  a  half  million — 
making  a  total  of  more  than 
$25,000,000  spent  in  magazines 
in  ten  years.  The  rise  in  the 
use  of  radio  has  been  the  largest 
going  from  $2,000,000  in  1935  to 
about  $11,000,000  in  1944  with  a 
total  of  $79,0()0,000  spent  for  net¬ 
work  time  alone  during  that 
period. 

In  an  11-year  period  since 
1934,  radio  has  received  54.7% 
of  the  monies  spent  for  time  and 
space  in  these  three  media — 


magazines  17.8%  and  news¬ 
papers  27.5%.  Newspapers  and 
magazines  together  got  45.3%. 

'The  rising  expenditures  in  all 
media  indicates  that  P&G  has 
found  something  useful  in  all  of 
them.  A  company  does  not 
spend  more  than  six  million  dol¬ 
lars  a  year  in  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  if  it  is  not  getting 
some  results. 

’These  figures  for  media  other 
than  radio  are  the  ones  that 
people  generally  overlook  when 
they  discuss  the  phenominal  ad¬ 
vertising  success  of  P&G. 

•  •  • 

A  COMMITTEE  of  the  Overseas 

Press  Club,  New  York,  under¬ 
took  what  seemed  to  be  a  grand 
stunt  a  year  or  two  ago  but 
which  has  since  turned  out  to 
be  a  hot  potato.  The  stunt  was 
that  Willy’s  -  Overland  vmuld 
award  a  post-war  jeep  to  the 
first  American  correspondents  to 
file  stories  from  Berlin  and 
Tokyo  when  they  were  captured 
and  the  committee  would  decide 
which  correspondents  won  the 
prizes.  Tokyo  is  still  available 
for  capture,  but  Berlin  is  in  Al¬ 
lied  hands. 

Here  is  the  problem:  Berlin 
was  captured  “according  to 
plan”  by  the  Russians  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  first  story  filed 
out  of  there  to  this  country 
came  from  a  Tass  reporter  who 
sent  it  via  Moscow.  He  wasn’t 
an  American,  so  he  is  ruled  out. 

TTie  next  report  from  Berlin 
came  when  Joe  Crigg  of  the 
United  Press  and  John  O’Reilly, 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  were 
permitted  officially  to  visit  Ber¬ 
lin  by  SHAEF.  Chances  are 
they  were  selected  by  tossing  a 
coin  to  represent  the  combined 
U.  S.  press.  Should  either  of 
them  get  a  prize  because  of  their 
lucky  break? 

About  the  same  time  four 
other  reporters  entered  Berlin 
unofficially  and  were  disciplined 
by  SHAEF  for  doing  so.  Vir¬ 
ginia  Irwin,  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  and  Andrew  Tully.  Boston 
Traveler,  were  disaccredited  and 
sent  home  for  their  bit  of  jour¬ 
nalistic  enterprise:  John  Groth, 
American  Legion  Magazine,  and 
Seymour  Freidin,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  were  suspended 
for  one  month.  They  went  to 
Berlin  in  pairs  as  named.  The 
question  here  is:  should  the 
committee  recognize  journalistic 
enterprise  and  make  an  award 
thus  posing  a  problem  for 
Willys-Overland  in  disagreeing 
with  the  high  command? 

If  those  mentioned  above  are 
ruled  out.  then  how  about  the 
correspondents  who  went  to 
Berlin  this  week  with  Eisen¬ 
hower?  They  were  also  chosen 
by  lot,  and  ^ould  their  luck  be 
rewarded? 

On  top  of  all  this  the  wording 
of  the  original  offer  raises  an¬ 
other  stickier.  The  award  was 
to  be  for  the  first  correspondent 
who  “filed  from  Berlin.”  Com¬ 
munications  are  so  disrupted 
that  it  is  probably  an  impossi¬ 
bility  to  do  exactly  that.  As  far 


NBC  and  a  former  newspaper 
woman;  Otto  Tolischus,  New 
York  Times;  Ward  M.  Canaday, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Willys- 
Overland;  Wythe"  Williams, 
president  of  the  club  when  the 
offer  was  made,  and  Hester 
Hensell,  vice-president  of  the 
club,  met  this  week  in  New 
York  to  discuss  the  problem. 
After  mulling  over  all  the  as¬ 
pects  it  was  decided  to  com¬ 
municate  with  SHAEF  to  see  if 
any  recommendations  were 
forthcoming  for  the  award. 

It  is  our  guess  that  SHAEF 
will  put  it  back  in  their  laps 
and  they  will  be  right  where 
they  started. 

•  •  • 

IF  YOU  can  get  the  “stuff,”  one 

of  New  York’s  printing  estab¬ 
lishments  this  week  produced  a 
promotion  stunt  worth  copying. 

Davis,  Delaney,  Inc.,  sent  out 
to  its  customers — former,  pres¬ 
ent  and  prospective — a  little  box 
containing  a  small  booklet  en¬ 
titled,  “It’s  the  real  McCoy!” 
and  underneath  that  a  package 
of  popular  brand  cigarette.  The 
shock  of  seeing  the  cigarettes  in 
these  times  was  enough  to  make 
everyone  read  the  booklet  to 
find  out  “what”  is  the  real  Mc¬ 
Coy. 

“Despite  hardships  of  quantity 
supplies  no  sacrifice  in  top 
quality  is  being  made  by  com¬ 
panies  in  every  industry  who 
value  the  confidence  of  buyers! 
No  change  in  smoking  pleasure 
.  .  .  and  no  change  here  in  the 
fine  printing  to  which  our  clients 
are  accustomed,”  we  are  told. 
The  booklet  then  relates  the 
work  it  has  done  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  its  preparedness  to  do 
good  work  for  regular  customers 
as  soon  as  possible.  A  post¬ 
script  states  the  cigarettes  were 
purchased  through  authorized 
dealers  at  regular  prices. 

■ 

Col.  LeVien  Decorated 

6th  Army  Group,  Germany — 
For  meritorious  achievement  in 
connection  with  his  handling  of 
press  relations  for  the  American 
7th  and  French  1st  Armies,  Lt. 
Col.  John  D.  LeVien,  has  been 
awarded  the  Bronze  Star  Medal. 

Colonel  LeVien,  executive  of¬ 
ficer  of  the  Public  Relations 
Section,  Headquarters  6th  Army 
Group,  is  credited  with  organ¬ 
izing  and  commanding  in  THi- 
nisia  the  first  press  camp  in  the 
history  of  the  U.  S.  Army.  In 
civilian  life,  he  was  news  editor 
of  Pathe  News,  New  York  City. 


Two  committee  chaimanAij, 
have  been  changed  bv  wig 
Chandler,  president  of  t^  Amer 
can  Newspaper  Publishen  A» 
sociation,  it  was  announced  thii 

week. 

J.  L.  Horne,  publisher  o(  tht 
Rocky  Mount  (N.  C.)  Teleptn 
becomes  head  of  the  Postil  Co* 
mittee,  succeeding  Sillinm 
Evans,  publisher  of  the  NothHlIt 
Tennessean.  TTie  committee,  i 
which  Mr.  Home  has  bees  i 
member  for  several  yean,  ha 
been  concerned  principallj  am 
the  Esquire  magazine  cate 
the  Post  Office  Departmesfi 
study  of  postage  rates  for  pii' 
lications. 

The  new  chairman  of  Oa 
Mechanical  Committee  is  Wort 
C.  Coutney,  vice-president  uf 
general  manager  of  the  ToUi 
( O. )  Blade,  who  replaces  A.  E 
Bums,  mechanical  superhtei- 
dent  of  the  New  York  HnU 
Tribune.  This  comtitUlM  ha 
been  working  tovwMgl  an  ester 
sive  research  into  newipipe 
printing  and  it  is  expected  the 
appointment  of  a  Research  Di¬ 
rector  will  be  announced  sooe. 

Members  of  the  ANPA  bout 
of  directors  are  scheduled  h 
meet  June  13  in  New  YorkOtr. 
■ 

Kettering  Hits  Stress 
On  'Success'  in  Ads 

Newark,  N.  J.,  June  5-Biia- 
ness  has  failed  to  sell  itself  ti  { 
the  public  because  in  its  adnr 
tising  and  in  its  public  relatioa 
it  tells  only  of  its  succesK 
never  of  its  human  struttles.it 
was  asserted  here  last  night  if 
Charles  F.  Kettering,  viceinui- 
dent  in  charge  of  research.  Go- 
eral  Motors  Corp.,  in  addreaii 
the  state  Chamber  of  Commem  i 

“Most  of  the  difficulfies  ui 
most  of  the  bad  publicity  abodi 
business  have  been  due  to  tti 
interesting  things,”  Ketteinj 
declared.  “One  is,  your  adte 
tising  people  who  think  you  in 
good;  and  the  other  is  the  r 
nancial  pages  of  your  pajwi 
that  tell  how  much  money  Ji* 
make. 

"I  know  the  troubles  y* 
sometimes  have  in  mato 
money.  But  all  the  pubk 
knows  is  what  it  is  told. 

“Every  year  every  products 
the  best  ever — there’ll  never  h 
a  better  product!  * 

loney.  Why  don’t  we  instead  « 
something  of  the  vast 
human  endeavor  that  made  th 
product?” 


"WILL  A  SHARK  ATTACK  YA?" 

Now  qoMtions  to  ncwapapor*  from  member*  of  the 
armed  forces  and  their  friends  and  relativa  swing 
to  the  Pacific  theater— real  puzzlers,  too.  Flisrs 
and  sailors  fall  into  shark-infested  waters,  for  az- 
ample.  What’s  the  REAL  low-down  about  sharks? 
Such  queries  are  answered  hr  Th* 

Haskin  Information  Sarvico,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

rha  Washington  Star  (l»2/>48  E) 
has  rsnsipcd  its  contract  for  Tho 
Htuhin  Ssroies. 


X Accentuate  the  Positive! 


Men  who  are  responsible  for 
results  constantly  put  their  stamp 
of  approval  on  Blue  Streak  Lino¬ 
types.  Maximum  production  with 
minimum  maintenance  cost  is  the 
inevitable  verdict. 

'7  cannot  hut  praise  the  Blue 
Streak  and  report  that  it  is  filling 
otir  needs  beyond  expectation^* 
writes  a  mechanical  superinten¬ 
dent.  '*It  seems  trouble- free  and 
distributor  stops  are  so  jew  that  I 
cannot  remember  when  we  had  oneV 
We  know  that  the  people  who 
must  get  out  the  work  respect  de¬ 
pendable  equipment  more  than 
any  other  quality.  Hence,  Blue 
Streak  Linotypes. 

Ask  your  Linotype  Production 
Engineer  about  the  model  best 
suited  to  your  needs. 


LINOTYPE 

BROOKLYN  5,  NEW  YORK 

New  York  City  •  Boston  •  New  Orleans 
Chicago  *  Los  Angeles  *  San  Francisco 
Canadian  Linotype,  Limited  *  Toronto 

★ 

Buy  Bonds— Victory,  Valor,  Vision, 
Vigilance— B«y  Bonds! 

Liitotwp*  Garamond  Bold  No.  S  and  Granixm  Soriat 


U  O.  8.  a. 
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EVANSVILLE,  INDIANA,  is  a  city  to  watch  —  now  and  tomorrow.  From  a  prewar  level  of  20,000,  industrial  em> 
ployment  rose  to  a  wartime  peak  of  63,000  and  in  every  published  list  of  cities  most  likely  to  hold  their  war¬ 
time  gains,  Evansville  has  been  included. 

From  Evansville’s  hustling  production  lines  rolled  P-47  Thunderbolts,  LST’s,  wings  for  Corsairs,  important 
parts  for  B-29's,  small  arms  ammunition,  shell  cases  and  boosters,  tank  parts,  and  myriad  other  implements 
and  parts  of  implements  of  war. 

And  they  keep  rolling.  No  loss  of  war  production  through  strikes  here  .  .  .  percentage  of  absenteeism  con¬ 
siderably  lower  than  the  national  average  .  .  .  ten  times  higher  percentage  of  Army-Navy  “E"  awards  than 
the  national  average. 

While  those  proud  records  were  being  made,  the  Evansvill^  Postwar  Plan- 
*  ning  Council  was  uniting  all  elements  of  the  city’s  population  in  a  sound, 

workable  program  of  future  growth,  higher  employment,  greater  prosperity. 
Every  few  days,  the  Evansville  newspapers  carry  stories  announcing  the  reali¬ 
zation  of  one  or  another  element  of  this  program. 

To  marketing  men,  these  news  stories, 
these  ready-to-go  projects,  spell  unexcelled 
opportunity.  Evansville  folks  will  want  many 
products  and  will  have  the  money  to  buy 
them.  The  Courier  and  Press  cover  the  88,000 
families  in  Evansville  and  its  rich-trade  terri¬ 
tory,  completely  and  economically. 
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